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No. ler, THURSDAY, October 4, 1711. 

BY BTttSLS. 

MnUntata m'^eH— <• Hon. Od. 5. 1.* 1. v. 13. 

Ah, wretched those who love, ^et ne'er did try 

The smiling treftchery of thy eye ! Crsbcb. 



T. 



HE intdligence given by this correspondent is 
so important an<J useful, in order to avoid the persons 
he speaks of, that I shall insert his letter at length> 

« Mb. Spectator, 
** I do not know that you have ever touched upon 
a certtdn species of wom^n, whom we ordins^ily call 
jilts. You cannot possibly go upon a more useful 
woil^y than the consideration of these dangerous ani- 
mals. The coquette is indeed one degree towards 
the jUt; but the heart of the former is bent upon ad- 
miring herself, and giving falie hopes to her lovera ; 
hut the latter is not contented to be extremely amia- 
ble, but she must add to thi^ advantage a certain de- 
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4 THE SPECTATOR. No. 187- 

light in being a torment to others. Thus when her 
lover is in the full expectation of success, the jilt 
shall meet him with a sudden indifference, and ad- 
miration in her face at his being surprised that he Is 
received like a stranger, and a cast of her head an- 
other way, with a pleasant scorn of the fellow's in- 
solence. It is very probable the lover goes home ut- 
terly astonished and dejected, sits down to his scru- 
toir, sends her word, in the most abject terms, tlmt 
he knows not what he has done ; that all which was 
desirable in this life is so suddenly vanished from 
him ; that the charmer of his soul should withdraw 
the vital heat from the heart which pants for her. 
He continues a mournful absence for some time, pin- 
ing in secret, and out of humour with all things 
"which he meets with. At length he takes a resolu- 
tion to try his &te, and explain* with her resolutely 
upon her unaccountable carriage. He walks up to 
her apartment with a thousand inquietudes, and 
doubts in what manner he shall meet the first cast of 
her eye ; when upon his first appearance she flies to- 
wards him, wonders where he has been, accuses him 
of his absence, and treats him with a femiliarity as 
surprising as her former coldness. This good corres- 
pondence continues till the lady observes the lover 
grows happy in it, and then she inten*upts it with 
some new inconsistency of behaviour. For (as I 
just now said) the happiness of a jilt consists only in 
the power of making others uneasy. But such is 
the folly of this sect of women, that they carry on this 
pretty skittish behaviour till they have no charms left 
to render it supportable. Corinna, that used to tor- 
mem all who conversed with her with false glances, 
and little heedless unguarded motions, that were to 
be.tray some indmation towards the man she would in> 
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snare, finds at present all she attempts that way un- 
regarded ; and is obliged to indulge the jilt in' her 
constitution, by laying artificial plots, writing per- 
plexing letters from unknown hands, and making all 
the young fellows in love with her, till they find out 
who she is. Thus, as before she gave torment by 
disguising her inclination, she now is obliged to do 
it by hiding her person. 

" As for my own part, Mr. Sfiectator^ it has been 
my unhappy fate to be jilted from my youth upward; 
and as my taste has been very much towards intrigue, 
and I have intelligence with women of wit, my whole 
life has passed away in a series of impositions. I 
shall, for the benefit of the present race of youhg 
men, give some account of my loves. I know not 
whether you have ever heard of the famous girl about 
town called Kitty : this creature (for I must take 
shame upon myself) was my mistress in the days 
when keeping was in fashioni' Kitty, und^r the ap- 
pearance of being wild, thoughtless, and irregular in 
all her words and actions, concealed the most accom- 
plished jilt of her time. Her negligence had to^ me 
a charm in it like that of chastity, and want of desires 
seemed as great a merit as the conquest of thetn. 
The ^r she gave herself was that of a romping girl ; 
and whenever I talked to her widi any turn of fond- 
ness, she would immediately snatch off my periwig, 
try it upon herself in the glass, clap her arms a-kim 
bow, draw my sword, and make passes on the wall, 
take off my cravat, and seize it to make some other 
use of the lace, or run into some other unaccountable 
irompishness, till the time I had appointed to pass 
awaywithherwas over. I went from her full of plea- 
sure at the reflection, that I had the keeping of so 
much beauty in a woman, who, as she was too heed- 
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lesB to pkftse xae, was alfio too mi^teii^ip« to §Krm a 
40sign to w*rong me. Long did I divert ev^ry hout 
that hung heavy upon me in the company of thi« 
creature, whom I looked upon as nei&er guilty fior 
Innocent, but could laugh at myself for my unaccount* 
able pleasure in an expence upon her, till in 1he«n4 
it appeared my pretty insensible was with child by 
my footman. 

<< This accident roused me into a disdain ^;ainst 
all libertine women, under what appearance soever 
they hid their insincerity ; and I resolved after that 
time to converse with none but those who lived with- 
in the rules of decency ^id hcmor. To this end I 
^rmed myself into a more reigukti- turn of behaviour, 
and began to make vidts, frequent assemblies, and 
* lead out ladies from- ^e theatres, with all the other 
insignificant di^es which the professed servants of 
the fair place themselves in constant readiness to per*, 
form. In a very littki time, having a plentiful for- 
tune, fathers and mothers began to regard me as ^ 
good match) and I found easy admittance into the 
betst families in town to observe their di»ighters ; but 
I, who was b<Km to follow the far to no purpose, have, 
by the^force of my ill stars, mad^ my application to 
three jilts successively. 

<< Hyaena is one of those who form themselves into 
a melancholy and indok^nt air, and endeavour to gain 
admirers from their inattendon to all around them. 
Hysena can loll in her coach, with something so fixed 
in her countenance, that it is impossiWe to conceive 
her meditation is employed only on her dress and 
her charms in that posture. If it were not too coarse 
a simile, I should say. Hyaena, in the figure she af- 
fects to appear in, is a spider in the midst of a cob- 
web, that is sure to destx'oy every fly that jqjproachcs 
it. The net Hy sena throws is so fine, that you are ta- 
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ken in it before you can observe any part of her 
woi-k. I attempted her for a long and weary season, 
but I found her passion went no farther than to be 
admired ; and she is of that iHireasonable temper, 
as not to value the inconstancy of her lovers, provid- 
ed she can boast she once liad their addresses. 

<' Biblis was the second I aimed at, and her vanity 
lay in purchasing the adorers of others, and not in 
rejoicing in their love itself. Biblb is no man's 
mistress, but every woman's rival. As soon -as I 
■found thiB^ I fell ia love with Chioe, who is my 
presest pdeasure and torment. I have wrk to ii^ 
da»ced with her,, and fou^pht for her, 4md hsKe beea 
her man in the sight and ^xpectatkm of ^le wlwote 
town these tiiinee yeaii^s ; and though «iysetf nMir 
the end of my wishes, when the other day she cal- 
led me into Jier closet, and told nac, with a very 
grave face, ^i^ she w^ a woman of hc^ior, and 
ac(u*ned to deceive a man who loved her with ab 
4aauch sincerity as i^ saw I d«|, atkd therefore she 
must inf<»'mane thut she was^y nature ^e m«>st li^ 
constant creature breathii^ a^ begged of me not 
to many h^r ; if I insisted upon it, I s^^d ; but 
that she was lately fallen in love with anothes. 
What to do or say I know not, but desire you to i»r 
form me, ^nd you will infinitely obtige, 
« Sir, 

« Your most humble servant, 
*< Chabl£s Yellow." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

" Mr. Sly, haberdasher of hats, at the comer of 
Devereaux-court in the Strand, gives notice, that he 
has prepared very neat hats, rubbers, and brushes, 
for the use of young tradesmen in the last year of 
their apprenticeship, at reasonable^gejg^'oogle '^ 
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No. 186. FRIDAY, October 5, 1711. 

BY ST££L£. 

Status sum laudari a te laudato viro. TuLi«. 

It gives me pleasure to be praised by you whom HH 
men praise. 



H. 



LE is a very unha{>py man who sets his heart up- 
•nbc^g ndisiired by the multitude^ or affects a^e- 
aerml iffld un^^Minguishuig ^pkuse amoixg men.^-~ 
What pkms men call the testimony of a good con- 
^el^Qce, dbueuHbe the measure of our ambition in 
tins kind, thi^ is to say, a man of spirit should con?^ 
temn the pradse of the i^orant, and like being ap- 
^auded for nothmg but what he knows in his pwn 
heavt he deserves. Besides .which, the character 
of the perstm who dfeamenids you is to be consider- 
ed before you set afalue.upon his esteem. The 
|»7aise of an ignorant man is only good will, and you 
should receive his kinckiess as he is a , good neigh- 
bour in society, and not as a good judge . of your ac- 
^ns in point of fame and . reputat^n. The satirists 
said very well of popukcr praise and acclamations, 
give the tmkers and cobUrsihfir presents again^ gnd 
team to li*ve of yourself fa J, It is an argument of 
a loose and ungovemed mind to be affected with the 
promiscuous approbation of the gener^ity of man- 
kind ; and a man of virtue should be too delicate for 
1so coarse an appetite of feme. Men of honor 
should endeavour only to please the worthy, and the 
man of merit should desire to be tried only by hjs 
peers. I thought it a noble sentiment which I heard 
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yesterday uttered in conversatkMi ; " I know (said a 
gentleman) a way to be greater than any man : if 
he has worth iii him, I can rejoice in his superiority 
to me, .and that satiis^giction is a gi*eater act of the 
soul in me, than any in him which can possibly ap- 
pear to me." This thought could not proceed but 
from a candid and generous spirit ; and the appro- 
bation of such minds is what may be esteemed true 
praise ; for with the common rate of men there is 
nothing commendable but what they themselves may 
hope to be partakers of, and arrive at : but the mo- 
tive truly glorious is, when the mind is set ra^er 
to do things laudable than to purchase reputo^km* 
Where there is that sincerity as the foundaticm of » 
gdod name, the kind opinion of virtuous men will 
be an unsought, but a necessary eonsequaice«p-« 
The Lacedamonians, though a plain pec^le, and no 
pretenders to politeness, had a certain delicacy in 
their sense of glory, and sacrificed to the muses 
when they entered upon any great enterprize.— 
They would have the commemoi-ation of their ac^ 
tions be transmitted by the purest and most untaint* 
ed memorialists. The din which attends victories 
and public tiiumphs is by far less eligible, than the 
recital of the actions of great men by honest and wise 
historums. It is a friyolous pleasure to be the ad- 
miration of gaping crowds ; but to have the approba- 
tion of a good man in the cool reflections of his clo- 
set, is a gratification worthy an heroic spirit.— « 
The applause of the crowd makes the head giddy, 
but the attestation of a reasonable man makes the 
heart glad. 

What makes the love of popular or general 
praise still more lidiculous is, that it is usually given 
for circumstances which are foreign to the persons 
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admired. Thus they are the or^nmy a4lendaiit» «i» 
power and riches^ which may be taken out of oi^ 
man's hands smd {Hit into another'^. The silica* 
tion only, and not the possession, ms^es those out^ 
wai^d things honorable. The vulgar and men of 
sense agree in admiring men for having what they 
themselves would rather be possessed of j the wi$e 
man applauds him whom he thinks most virtuous^ 
the rest of the world him who is most wealthy. 

When a man is in this way of thmkingy I do not 
know what can occur to one more monstrous, than 
to see persons of ingenuity address tlieir services 
and performances to men no way ad(Ucted to liberal 
arts : in these cases the praise on one hand, and the 
patronage on the other, are equally the objects %iS 
rRiicule. Dedications to ignorant men are as absurd 
as any of the speeches of Bullfinch in the DroU : 
!iuch an address one is apt to translate into other 
words ; and when the different pai'ties are thoroughly 
considered, the panegyric generally implies no more 
tiian if the author should say to the patron ; * my 
very go6d lord, You and I can never understand one 
another, therefore I humbly desire we may be inU- 
mate friends for the future.' 

The rich may as well ask to borrow of the poor, 
as the man of virtue (w merit hope for addition t^ 
his character from any but such as himself. He 
that commends another, engages so much ofhisowa 
reputation as he gives to that person commended ; 
and he that has nothing laudable in himself is not o^ 
ability to be such a surety. The wise Phocion was 
so sensible how dangerous it was to be touched 
with what the multitude approved, that upon a g^e- 
ral acclamation made when he was making an ora* 
tion, he turned to^an intelligent friend who s^iod 
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Qttor Idniy and ariced, in a surprised manner, < Wh£^ 
sBp have I made ?' fb) V 

I shall conclude this paper with a billet which has 
bUea Into my hasMs, and was written to a ladj- from 
a gentkn^tn w^om she had highly commended.— 
The antiior of it had formerly been her lover. 
When all possibility of commerce between them on 
the subject ^f love was cut off, she ^oke so hand- 
somely of him as to give occasion for this letter. 

^ Mabam, 
*« I should be insensible to stupidity, if I could 
forbear making you my acknowledgments for your 
late mention of me with so much applause. It is, 
I think, your fate to give me new sentiments ; as 
you formerly inspired me with the true sense of love> 
so do you now with the true sense of glory. As 
desire had the least part in the passion I heretofore 
professed towards you, so has vanity no share in the 
glory to which you have now raised me. Innocence, 
knewtedge, beauty, virtue, sincerity, and discreticHi, 
are the constMit ornaments of her who has said this 
of Mie. Fame is a babbler, but I have arrived at the 
^ghest glory in this world, the commendatipn of 
the most deserving person in it." T. 

No. 189. SATURDAY, October 6, 17U. 

BT ADDISON. 

-r— 'PamVf pietatis imago. Vine. JEn. 10. v. 824. 

An image of paternal tenderness. 
f ■*■ '^ 

\ HE feUewing letter behig written to my book- 
seller, upon a subject of which I treated some time 
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smccy I shall publish it in thb paper^ together with 
the. tetter that was Inclosed in it. 
"Mr. BuckleT) 

<« Mr. Spectator having of late descanted upon the 
cruelty of parents to their children, I have been in- 
duced (at the request of several of 'Mr. Sftecfator*^ 
admirers) to inclose this letter, vtrhich I assure yoU 
is the original from a father to his own son, not- 
withstanding the letter gave but little or no provoca- 
tion. It would be wonderfully obliging to the world, 
if Mr. Sfiectator would give his opinion of it in some 
of his speculations, and particularly to 
" (Mr. Buckley) 

« Your humble servant." 
" Sirrah, 

« You are a saucy audacious rascal, and both fool 
and mad, and I care not a &rthing whether you com- 
]^y or not; that does not raze out my impressions of 
your .insolence, going about railing at me, and the 
next day to solicit my favour: these are inconsisten- 
cies, such as discover thy reason depraved. To bo 
brief^ I never desire to see your face ; and, Sitrahy 
if you goto the work-house, it is no disgrace tome for 
you to be supported there ; and if you starve in the 
streets, I'll never give any thing underhimd in your 
behalf. If I have any more of your scribbling nmi- 
sense, I'll break your head the first time I set sight 
on you. You are a stubborn beast ; is this your gratr 
itude for my giving you money? You rogue, Fll bet- 
ter your judgment, and give you a greater sense cf 
your duty to (I regret to say) your fether, &c. 

*< P. S, It is prudence in you to keep out of my 
si^t; for to reproach me, that Might overcomes 
Right, on the outside of your letter, I shall give you 
a great knpck on the skull for it.'* 
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Wa9 there ever such an image of paternal tender- 
ness ! It was usual among some of the Greeks to 
make their slaves drink to excess, and then expose 
them to their children, who by that means conceived 
an early aversion to a vice which makes men appear 
so monstrous and irrational. I have exposed this 
picture of an unnatural father with the same inten- 
tion, that its deformity may deter others from its 
resemblance. If the reader has a mind to see a fa- 
ther of the same stamp represented in the most ex- 
qvusite strokes of humour, he may meet with it in 
one of the finest comedies that ever appeared upon 
the English stage : I inean the pait of Sir Sampson 
in Love for Love. 

I must not however, engage myself blindly on the 
side of the son, to whom the fond letter above -writ- 
ten was directed. His father calls him a mucy and 
audacious rascal in the first line, and I am afraid, upon 
examination, he will prove but an ungracious youth. 
To go abotU railing at his father, and to find no other 
place but the outside of his letter to tell him that 
iMight overcomes Eighty if it does not discover his 
reason to be deflravedj and that he is either fool or 
mad, as the choleric old gentleman tells him, we may 
at least allow that the father will do very well in 
endeavouring to better his judgmentj and give him a 
greater sense of his duty. But whether this may be 
brought about by breaking his head, or giving him a 
great knock on the skull, ought, I think, to be well 
considered. Upon the whole, I wish the father has 
not met with his match, and that he may not be as 
equally paired with a son as the mother in Virgil. 
Crudelis tu quoque mater .♦ 
Crudelis mater niagis, an puer improhits Ule ? 

Improbus iUepuer, vrudelis tu quoque mater. 

^ ^^^ Ecl.8. V. 48. 

Vol. IV. B 
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Cruel alike the mother abd the son. 
Oriike the crow and her egg, in the Greek provetlj, 

Bad the crow and bad the egg. 

I must here take notice of a letter which I have 
received from an unknown correspondent, upon the 
subject of my paper, upon which the foregoing letter 
is likewise founded. The writer of it seems very- 
much concerned lest that paper should seem to give 
encouragement to the disobedience of children to- 
waMs their parents ; but if the writer of it will take the 
pains to read it over again attentively, I dare say his 
apprehensions will vanish. Pai'don and reconciliation 
are all the penitent daughter requests, and all that I 
contend for in her behalf; and in this case I may use 
the saying of an eminent wit, who, upon some great 
mens pressing him to forgive bis daughter, who had 
married against his consent, told themhe could refuse 
nothing to their instances, but tliat he would have 
them remember there was a difference between giv- 
ing' 3ind /or giving. 

I must confess, in all controversies between parents 
and their children, lam naturally prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the former. The obligations on that side can. 
never be acquitted ; and I think it is one of the great- 
est reflections upon human nature, that paternal in- 
stinct should be a stronger motive to love than filial 
gratitude ; that the receiving of favors should be a 
less inducement to good will, tenderness, and com- 
miseration, than the conferring of them ; and that the 
taking cax'e of any person should endear the child or 
dependent more to the parent or benefactor, than the 
parent or benefactor to the child or dependent ; yet 
so it happens, that for one cruel parent we meet with a 
thousand undutifiil children. This is indeed wonder- 
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fiatty contrived (as I have formerly observed, No 120.) 
for tlie support of every living species ; but at the 
same time that it shows the wrisdom of the Creator, it 
discovers the imperfection and degeneracy of the 
creature. 

The obedience of children to their parents is tjie 
basis of all government, and set forth as the measure 
of that obedience which we owe to those whom Pro- 
vidence hath placed over us. 

It is father Le Compte (a), if I am not mistaken, 
who tells us how want of duty in this particular is pun- 
ished among the Chinese, insomuch that if a son 
should be known to kill or so much as to strike his 
father, not only the criminal but his whole family would 
be rooted out ; nay the inhabitants of the place where 
he lived would be put to the sword, nay the place it- 
self would be razed to the ground, and its foundations 
sown with salt : for, say they, there must have been 
an utter depravation of manners in that clan or so- 
ciety of people who could have bred up amc^og them 
so horrible an offender. To this I shall add a past 
^ge out of the first book of Herodotus. That histc- 
rian, in his account of the Persian customs and reli- 
gion, tells us, it is their opinion, that no man ever kil- 
led his father, or that it is possible such a crime should 
be in nature ; but that if any thing like it should ever 
happen, they conclude that the reputed son must 
hate been illegimate, suppositious, or begotten in 
adultery. Their opinion in this particular shews suf- 
ficiently what a notion they must have had of unduti- 
^Iness b general* L 
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No. 190. MONDAY, October 8, 1711, 

BY STEELE. 

Servitm crescit nova^-^^ Horn. Od. 8. 1. 2- v.t^. 

A servitude to former times unknown. 



s. 



UNCE I made some reflections upon the general 
negfigence used in the case of regard towards wo- 
men, or in other words, since I talked of wenching, 
I have had epistles upon that subject, which I shall, 
for the present entertainment, insert as they lie be- 
fore me. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" As your speculations are not confined to any part 
of human life, but concern the wicked as weH as the 
good, I must desire your favourable acceptance of 
what I, a pooj* strolling girl about town, have to say 
to you. I was told by a Roman Catholic gentleman 
who picked .me up last week, and who, I hope, is ab- 
solved for what passed between us ; I say, I was told 
by such a person, who endeavoured to convert me to 
his own religion, that in countries where Popery pre- 
vails, besides the advantage of lincensed stews, there 
are large endowments given for the incur abilii 1 
think he called them, such as are past all remedy, 
and are allowed such maintenance and support as to 
keep them without farther care till they expire (c). 
This manner of treating poor sinners has, methinks, 
great humanity in it; and as you are a person who 
pretend to carry your reflections upon all subjects 
whatever that occur to you with candour, and act a- 
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bove the sense of what misinterpretation you may 
meet with, I beg the favour of you to lay before all 
the world the unhappy condition of us poor vagrants, 
who are really in a way of labour instead of idleness. 
There are crowds of us whose manner of livelihood 
has long ceased to be pleasing to us, and who would 
willingly lead a new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 
did not for ever expel us from coming into the world 
again. As it now happens, to the eternal infamy of 
tjie male sex, falsehood among you is not reproach- 
ful, but credulity in women is infamous. 

" Give me leave, Sir, to give you my histoiy. You 
are to know that I am a daughter of a man of good 
reputation, tenant to a man of quality. The heir of 
this great house took it in his head to cast a favour- 
able eye upon me, and succeeded. I do not pretend to 
say he promised me marriage : I was not a creature 
silly enough to be taken by so foolish a story ; but he 
ran away with me up to this town, and introduced me 
to a grave matron, with whom I boarded for a day or 
two with great gravity, and was not a little pleased 
wkh the change of my condition, from that^'of a 
country life to the finest company, as I believed, in 
the whole world. My humble servant made me un- 
derstand that I should be always kept in the plentiful 
condition I thenjenjoyed; when after a very great 
fcndness towards me, he one day took his leave of me 
for four or five days. In the evening of the same 
day my good landlady came to me, and observing me 
very pensive, began to comfort me, and with a smile 
told me I must see the world. When I was deaf to 
ail she could say to divert me, she began to telj me, 
with a veiy frank air, that I must be treated as I 
ought, and not take these squeamish humors upo» 
me, for my friend had left me to the town : and, a^ 
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their phrase is, she expected I weuld see company ,or 
I must be treated like what I had brought myself to. 
This put me into a fit of crying: and I immediately, 
in a true sense of my condition, threw myself on the 
floor, deploring my fate, calling upon all that was 
good and sacred to succor me. While I was in all 
this agony, I observed a decrepit old fellow amie in- 
to the room, and looking with a sense of pleasure in 
his face at all my vehemence and transport. In a 
pause of my distress I heard him say to the ^hanae- 
less old woman who stood by me, ' She is certainly a 
new face, or else she acts it rarely.' With that the 
gentlewoman, who was making her nfarket of me, 
in all the turns of my person, the heaves of my pas- 
sion, and the suitable changes of my posture, took 
occasion to commend my neck, my shape, tny eyeSj 
ray limbs. All this was accompanied with sucH 
speeches as you may have heard horse-coursers make 
in the s^le of nags, when they are warranted for their 
soundness. You imderstand by this time that I was 
left in a brothel, and exposed to Ae next bidder thi^it 
could purchase me of my patroness. This is so 
much the work of hell ; the pleasure in the posses- 
sion of us wenches abates in propmtion to the de- 
grees we go beyond the boimdsof innoe^ice ; and no 
man is gratified if there is nothing left for him to de- 
bauch. Well, Sir, my first man, when I came upon 
the town, was. Sir Geoffrey Foible, who was extreme- 
ly lavish to me of his money, and took such a fancy 
to me, that he would have carried me oif, if my pat- 
roness would have taken any reasonable tennis lor me : 
but a^ he was old, his covetousness was his strongest 
passion, and poor I was soon left exposed to be the 
common reftise of all rakes and debauchees in town^ 
I cannot tell whether you will do me |ustlce-or no, till 
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1 see ^hetlier you pdnt this or not ; otherwise, as 1 
BOW live with Sal, I could give you a very just ac- 
count of who and who is together in this town. You 
perhaps won't believe it; but I taowof one who pre* 
tends to be a very good Protestant, who lies with a 
Roman Catholic ; but more of this hereafter as you 
please me. There do come to our house the greatest po- 
liticians of the age {b) ; and Sal is mwe shrewd than 
any body thinks : nobody can believe that such wise 
men could go to bawdy-houses out of idle purposes ; 
I have heard them often talk <rf Augustus Caesar, 
who had ii^rigues with the wives of senatoins, not out 
of want^mess but stratagem. 

^ It is a thousand pities you should be so severely 
virtuous as I feju* you are j otherwise, after one visit 
or two, you would soon understand that we women 
of the town ai*e not such useless correspondents as 
you may unagine ; you have undoubtedly heard that 
k was a courte^in who discovered Cataline's conspi- 
racy. If you print this, I'll tell you more ; and am, 
in the mean time, Sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

" Rebecca Nettletop." 
<< Mr. Spectator, 

" I am an idle young woman that would work for 
my livelihood, but that I -am kept in such a manner 
as I cannot stir out. My tyrant is an old jealous 
feilpw, who allows me nothing to appear in. I have 
but one 4hoe ^and one slipper ; no head-dress, and 
no iQ>per petticoat. As you set up for a reformer, 
I desii^e you would take, me out of this wicked way, 
and keep me yourself. Eve Aftebd ay." 

** Mr. Spectator, 

" i am to complain to you erf a set of impeitinent 
coxcojnbs) who vi^ the apartiuents of us women of 
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^e town, only as they call it, to see the world. I 
must confess to you, this to men of delicacy might 
have an effect to cure them ; but as they are stupid, 
noisy, and drunken fellows, it tends only to make 
vice in themselves, as they think pleasant and hu- 
morous, and at the same time nauseous in us. I 
shall, sir, hereafter, from time to time, give you the 
names of these wretches who pretend to enter our 
houses merely as spectators. These men think it 
wit to use us ill : pray tell them, however worthy 
we are of such treatment, it is unworthy them to 
be guilty of it towards us. Pray, sir, take notice of 
Ais, and pity the oppressed ; I wish we could add 
to it, the innocent/' T. 



No. 191. TUESDAY, October 9, ini. 

BY ADDISON^ 

— — ^XOF Sm^ov, HOM. II. 2. V. 6, 

-Deluding idsion of themght. Pops. 



s. 



OME ludicrous schoolmen have put the case, 
that if an ass were placed between two bundles of 
......Jiay, which affected his senses equally on each side, 

and tempted him in the very same degree, whether 
it would be possible for him to eat of either. They 
generally determine this question to the disadvantage 
of the ass, who they say would starve in the midst 
of plenty, as not having a single grain of free-will 
to determine him more to the one than to the other. 
The bundle of hay on either side striking his sight 
and smell in the sam« proportion^ would keep \am 
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in a perpettial suspense, like the two magnets, 
which travellers have told us, are^ placed one of 
them in the roof, and the other in the floor of Maho- 
met's burying place at Mecca, and by that means say 
they, pull the impostor's iron coffin with such an 
equal attraction, that it hangs in the air between both 
ef them fa J. As for the ass*s behaviour in such 
nice circumstances, whether he would starve sooner 
than violate his neutrality to the two biind^s of hay, 
I shall not presume to determine ; but only take no- 
tice of the conduct of our own species in the same 
perplexity. When a man has a mind to venture his 
money in a lotteiy, every figure of it appears equally 
alluring, and as likely to succeed as any of its fel- 
lows. They all of them have the same pretension* 
to good luck, stand upon the same foot of competi- 
tion, and no manner of reason can be given why a 
man should prefer one to the other before the lottery 
is drawn. In this case therefore caprice very of- 
ten acts in the place of reason, and forms to itself 
some groundless imaginary motive, where real and 
substantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
meaning man that is veiy well pleased to risk his ^ 
good fortune upon the number 1711, because it is 
the year of our Lord. I am acqusunted with a tack- 
er tiiat would give a good deal for the number 133 
(b). On the contrary I have been told of a certain 
zealous dissenter, who being a great enemy to Po- 
pery, and believing that bad men are the most for- 
tunate in this world, win lajr two to one on th«^ num- 
ber 666 against any other number, because says he, 
it is the number of the beast (c). Several would 
prefer the number 12000 before any other, as it is 
the numljer of the pounds hi the great prize. In 
rtM)rt, some are pleased to find their own age in 
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their number ; some that they have got a number 
which makes a pretty appearance in the cyphers ; 
and others, because it is the same number that suc- 
ceeded in the fast lottery. Each of these, upon no 
©ther grounds, thinks he stands fairest for the great 
lot, and that he is possessed of whatTiaay not be 
improperly called the golden number. 

These principles of election are the pastimes and 
extravagancies of human reason, which is of so busy 
a nature, that it will be exerting itself in the meanest 
trifles, and working even when it wants mateiials. 
The wisest of men are sometimes actuated by such 
unaccountable motives, as the life of the fool and 
the superstitious is guided by nothing else. 
. I am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, 
or, as the French call them, the Diseurs de bonne 
uvanture^ who publish their bills in every quarter of 
the town, have not turned our lotteries to their ad- 
vantage : did any of them set up for a caster of for- 
tunate figures, what might he not get by his pretend- 
ed discoveries and predictions ? 

I remember among the advertisements in the Post- 
boy of September the 27th, I was surprised to see 
the following one : 

" This is to give notice, That ten shillings over 
and above the market price will be given for the tick- 
et m the 1,500,0001. lottery, No. 132, by Nath. Cliff; 
at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheapside." 

This advertisement has given great matter of 
speculation to coffbe-house theorists., Mr. Cliff''s 
principles and conversation have been canvassed upon 
this occasion and various conjectures made why he 
should thus set his heart upon No. 132, I have ex- 
amined all the powers in those numbers^ broken them 
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into fractions, extracted the square and cube root, 
disFided and multiplied them all ways, but could not 
arrive at the secret till about three days ago, when I 
received the following letter from an uliknown hand, 
by which I find that Mr. Nathaniel Cliff is only the 
«^ent, and not the prmcipal in this advertisement 

" Mr. Spectator, 

" I am the person that lately advertised I would 
give ten shillings more than the current price for the 
ticket No. 1 32, in the lottery now drawing ; which is 
a secret I have communicated to some friends, who 
rally me incessantly upon that account. You must 
know I have but one ticket ; for which reason, and a 
certain dream I have lately had more than once, I 
was resolved it should be the number I most ap- 
proved. I am so positive I have pitched upon the 
great lot, that I could almost lay all I am worth of 
it. My visions are so frequent and^strong upon this 
occasion, that I have not only possessed the lot, but 
disposed of the money, which in all probability it will 
sell for. This morning in particular, I set up an 
equipage which I look upon to be th6 gayest in the 
town ; the liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. I 
^ould be very glad to see a speculation or two upon 
lottery subjects, in which you would oblige all peo- 
ple concerned, and ii) particular, 

" Your most humble servant, 

^ George Gosling." 

^ P. S. Dear Sfiec. if I get the 12,0001. FU make 
thee a handsome present.'* 

After having wished my correspondent good luck, 
and.thanked him for his intended kindness, I shall for 
this time dismiss the subject of the lottery, and only 
observe; that the greatest part of mankind are in 
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some degree guilty of my friend Gosling's ^xtrava* 
gance. We are apt to rely upon future prospects, 
and become really expensive while we are only rich- 
in possibility. We live up to our expectations, not to 
our possessions, and make a figure proportionable 
to what we may be, not what we are. We outrun 
our present income, as not doubting to disburse our- 
selves out of the profits of some future place, pro- 
ject, or reversion that we have in view. It is through 
this temper of mind, which is so common among us, 
that we see tradesmen break, who have met with no 
misfortunes in their business ; and men of estates 
reduced to poverty, who have never suffered from 
losses or repairs, tenants, taxes, or law-suits. In 
short, it is this foolish, sanguine temper, this depen- 
ding upon contingent futurities, that occasions ro- 
mantic generosity, chimerical grandeur, senseless 
ostentation, and generally ends in beggary and ruin. 
The man who will live above his present circumstan- 
ces, is in great danger of living in a little time much 
beneath them, or, as the Italian proverb runs. The 
man who Uvea by Jiofie will die by hunger. 

It should be an indispensible i^e in life, to com 
tract our desires to our present condition, and what- 
ever may be our expectations, to live within the com* 
pass of what we actually possess. It will be time 
enough to enjoy an estate when it comes into our 
hands ; but if we anticipate our good fortune, we 
shall lose the pleasure of it when it arrives, and may 
possibly never possess what we have so foolishly 
counted upon. L. 
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Np. 192. WEDNESDAY, Octobei» 40, 17 H. 

BY STEELE. 

■ Utko ore oames swma 
Bona dicere, et laudsre fortuntu mitis. 
Qui ^uxtum Ihoherem taU tngtrdo prteditum. 

Ter. And. act 1. sc. 1. 
AU men agreed in complimenting me» and applauded 
my good f orttme in being the fattter of so tovardly 
ason. ' 

JL STOOD the ot&er day, and beheld a ^her sit^ 
tmg in the middle of a nxmi with a large family of 
clui^eii about hina ; and tnethought I could observe 
in his countenance different motions of delight as he 
turned Ms eye towards tiie one and the other of th^n. 
The imiti is a perscm moderate in his designs for 
their preferm^it and^ welfia^ ; and as he has an easy 
fortune, he b not solicitous to make a great one. 
His eldest son is a clttld of a Tery towardly disposi- 
tion, and as much as the^tl^r lores hitia, I dare ^^y 
he mil never be a knave to improve his fortune. I 
do not know anytnaii who has a ju^er relish of life 
than the pers(^ I am spealdng of, or keeps a better 
guard agaiiwt ti^e tenors of want, orthe hopes of 
gain. It is usual in a crowd of children fo^ the pa^ 
r^ttonameoutirf^ his^own flock all the great offi- 
cers of tl^ kingd^Hn. There is sometiiing so very 
surprising in the parts of a child of a man's own, 
that there is nothing too great to be expected frcmi 
his endowments. I know a good woman who ha9 
but tlnree sons, and there is, ^e says, nothing she 
Vol. IV. C 
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expects with more certainty, than that she shall see 
one of them a bish^ Ike other a judge,, and tlie 
third a comt physician. The humor is, that any 
thing which can happen tp any mail's child, is expect- 
ed by every man for his own ; but my friend, whom 
I was going to speak of, does not flatter himself with 
such vain expectations, but has his eye more upcm 
the virtue and dispositicm of his cMl<|ire|i "&ati ^leir 
advancement or wealth. Good habits are what 
will certainly improve a man's fortune and re- 
putation ; but on the other side, affluence of forttjne 
will not a& pi^obaWy produce good affections pfj the 
mind. 

It is very natural for a man of a kind disposidcHi^ 
toafitm»e bii3»sfetf noth^the pi^oQiise hi& isna^^najic^ 
makes tQWm of tb^ &twe ecm^wCKf lii%«hydrei^ 
aadto rei^sent to hi^i^elf th^ igm^ ik^ ^hvM 
bearin the wc^rld aftcvr liye ha» fc^ i%, When^^his 
piMpects of ^uskj^ ai9e agi?eea|4e^ ^a Umim&^. 
giises,«» it weirea tengoPdJitp tohfe^>wFnlifc h a^j^the- 
js^rvrvofsiMp of awQftl^ mim ii^ljls 9^, is a ptf^a*- 
sure scarce ^ferioi^ t5^t]^ hopes, of t)^e,C(^i^Uj»nee 
of his own life. That man i^ h^ppy yi^ ca^ believe 
of hissoQ) thatte wUl esca|)e the faUiea ajid indis- 
cpetJkjRS^ <rf which M himself ^f^ guilty, a»d pur- 
sue and imFfoy® eveiy Ibiijg tk^ -w^ viduaWe io 
hin^ The Qo«timiaAce of Im rki^^ i^ much n^ore. . 
tobe i*6g^rded iks^n tbe^ of- his life*: hvA it is tke^ 
nu»t lamentable <£ aU Ye&^e&joftt, to diii^ thlit the 
heir of a man's &rtuiMt, is axiG& a x>vm aa wi\ be. a -- 
stianger to hk fiiendfi, syaenated &om the.samekt- 
t^m^jiaiiwd a ptomotcar of e^^y tWb^g whii* h^ 
hmsidf disapproved* A^ e^te iii posi|e«^jk^, <^ 
smh a successor, to a good man is wo^ae than laid 
w^afee^.and the &mify of whl<^ he is the hi^ 
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b in a mote de|Aorable condition than that of behig 
eidinct. 

When I visit the agf eeabie scat of my honored 
fmmd Rniiooia^ and walk from room to room rc- 
vrfrmg^ mts^ ^lea&ini^ occurrences, and the expres- 
sions of nisny jast sentiments I have heard him ut- 
te^, airf the boob^ hn heir in paan while he is doing 
tte honors of his house to the friend of his fatheci 
the heaviness it gives one is not to be express^. 
Want of gewis is not to be imputed to any man, 
hut waaitof hniBianky is aman^s own fault. The scm 
bi Rnricoht (wiiose Ufe Was cme continued series of 
wortiiy iBCtlont bi«1 ^erntleman-4ike kicHnations) is 
dve ccMipsnion of drunten etowns, and knows no 
sense of praise bijft in thufc fhtttetyhe receives from his 
•wnaervaats^ iiis pleasures oxt mean and inordinate, 
his Ismguage base and filthy^ his behavior rough 
and aihsiird. Is this creature to be accounted the 
sUfioeMor of a m^ ^ virtue^ wit» and breeding ? 
At 4h# aa«e tkne that I have this melancholy pros*- 
pect at the house where I miss my old friend) I can 
go to a gentlemon^s not ^r off it, where he has a 
daughter who is the picture both of his body and 
mind, but both improved With the be«u^ and mode^ 
ty pecuiiar to har sex. It is she who supplies the 
loss of her &ther to iht world ) she, without his ^ 
name <^ f^^^Ume, is a truer memorial of him than 
her brother who succeeds him in both. Such an 
offsprii^ as the eldest s&& of my friend pei^ti^ites 
his father in the same manner as the appearance of 
his ghost would : it is indeed RuriGol|b> but it is Ru- 
riqola grown f]%htfuL 

I know<M)t to what to attribute the brutal turn which 
this young man has taiki^, except it be to a certain 
severity and distance which his father used towards 
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him, and might, periiaps, have ocoafikmed a dislike 
to those modes of life which were not made amiable 
to him by freedom and affability. 

We may prc^nise ourselves Aat no such excres- 
cence will appear in the family of the Ccanelii, where 
the fether lives with his sons like their^ldest brother, 
and the scms converse with him as if they ^ it.^r 
no o&er reason but that he is tl^ wisest man of their 
acquaintance. As the Comelii are emment tirad^*^^ 
their good correspondence with each other is useful to 
all that know them as well as tothf^ciselves ; and their 
friendrilip, good*will, and kind oi^es, are disposed, 
of jointly, as well as their fortune; so that no one 
ever obliged one of them, who had not the obligation 
multiplied in returns from them all. (a) ^ 
' It is the most beautiful object the eyes of man caA 
behold, to see a man of worth and his son live in an 
entire unreserved correspondence. The mutual kind- 
ness and aflecdon between them give an inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction to all who know them. It is a sub- 
lime pleasure which increases by the paiticipation. 
It is as sacred as friendship, as pleasurable as love, 
and as joyful as religion. This state of mind does not 
onlydissipate sorrow, which would be extr^ne without 
it, but enlarges pleasures wluch would otherwise be 
contemptible. The most indifferent thing has its 
force and beauty, when it is spoke by a kind &ther| 
and an insignificant trifie has its weight when offered 
by a dutiful child. I know not how to express it, 
but I think I may call it a transplanted self-love. All 
tiie enjoyments and sufferings which a man meets 
with are regarded only as they concern him in the re- 
lation he has to another. A man's very honor re- 
ceives a new value to him, when he thinks that when 
he is in his grave, it wUl be had in remembrance tJiat 
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such an actipn was Hoiie by such a one's &ther. Such 
tx>n8ideratk>ns sweeten the old man's evenmg} and 
his soliloquy delights him when he can say to him- 
'Self, < No man eaa lell it^ child, las iathei* was ev* 
tiier unmerciful or unjust: my son shall meet many 
a man who shall say ^ Mm^ I Was obliged to thy fa- 
4heTj and be my child a friend to his child for ever.' 

It is not in the power of all men to leave illujBtri- 
oasBasEiesor great fortunes to theii* posterity^ but 
they can very much conduce to their having industry, 
prolnty, valor, lyid j»stie© ; it is in every man's pow- 
er to leave his son the honor of descending fro^i 
» viriwous tMsoif acid add ik» bkssing o| h^ven to 
whatever he leaves him* I sfaaU end thid rhapsody 
with a letter to a& exceileDA young ix^an of my ^i* 
foaintiinee, who has lately loai a worthy fialhen 

^ Dear Sir, 
" I know no part of life more impertinent than the 
office of administering consolation : I will not enter 
into it, for I cannot but applaud your grief. The vir- 
jtuous principles you had from that excellent man, 
whom you have lost, have wrought in you as they 
ought, to make a youth of three-and-twenty incapa- 
ble of comfoiV^pon coming into possession of a great 
fortune. I doubt not but you will honor his memo- 
ry by a modest enjoyment of his estate : and scorn 
to triumph over his grave, by employing in riot, ex- 
cess, and debauchery, what he purchased with so 
much industry, prudence, and wisdom. This is the 
true way to shew the sense you have of your loss, and 
to take away the distress of others upon the occasion. 
You caniM)t recal your fath^ by your grief, but you 
may revive him to his friends by your conduct,"^ T 
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Np. 193. THURSDAY, October 11, ini- 

BT STEELE. 

^•^^•^^Ingentemforibm domua alia 9uperbi8 
Maine salutaiUum toth vomit tBdihus wndam, 

ViRO. Georg. 2. t. 461 . 
His Lordship's palace, from its stately doors, 
A flood of leree- hun^g mortals pours. 



w. 



HEN we look round us, andbeholdthe strange 
variety of feces and persons which fill tJie streets with 
business and hurry, it is no unpleasant amusement 
to^'make guess at their different pursuits, and ju%e 
by their countenances what it is that so anxiously en.* 
gages their present attention. Of all this busy crowds 
there are none who would give a man, inclined to 
such inquiries, better diversion for Ids thought^) 
than those Whom we Call good courtiers, and such 
as are assiduous at the levees of great men. These 
worthies are got into a habit of being servile with an 
air, and enjoy a certain vanity in being known for un* 
derstanding how the world passes. In the pleasut*e 
of this they can rise early, go abroad sleek and well- 
dressed, with no other hope or purpose, but to make 
a bow to a man in court-favor, and be thought, by 
some insignificant smile of his, not a little engs^ed 
in his interests and fortunes. It is wcmderous that a 
man can get over the natural existence and posses- 
sion of his own mind so far, as to take delight either 
in paying or receivmg such cold and repeated civili- 
ties. But what maintains the humor is, that out- 
ward show is what most men pursue rather than real 
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happiness. ThUs both the idol and icblater equally 
impose upon themselTes in ^easing Uieir imagina- 
tions this way. But as there are very many of h^r 
majesty's good subjects, who are extremely uneasy 
at their own seats in the country, where all from the 
skies to the centre of the earth is their own, and have 
a mighty longing to shine in courts, or to be partners 
in the power of the world ; I say, for the benefit of 
these, and othefs who hanker after being in the whis* 
per with great men, and vexing their neighbors 
with the changes they would be capable of making in 
the appearance at a county-sessions, it would not, 
metbinkst be amiss to give an account of that market 
£>r {M*eferment,a great man's levee. 

For ought I know, Uiis commerce between the 
migh^ and their slaves, very justly represented, 
might do so much good, as to incline the great to 
regard business rather than ostentation ; and mal^e 
the little know the use of their time too well, to 
spend it in vain applications and addresses. 

The &mous doctor in Moorfields, who gsdned $o 
much reputati(»i forhishors^ predictions (a), is said 
to have had in his parlor different ropes to little bells, 
Vf hich hung in the room above stairs, where the doc- 
tor thought fit to be oracuknis. If a girl had been 
deceived by her- lover, one bellVas pulled 9 and if a 
peasant hiui lost a c^w, the servant rung another. 
This method was kept in respect to all other passions 
and concerns ; and the skilful waiter below fitted the 
inquirer, and gave the doctor notice accordingly. 
The levee of a great man is laid after the same man- 
ner ; and twenty whispers, false alarms, and private 
intimaticms, pass backward and forward from the 
porter, the valet, and the patron himself, before the 
gaping ereW} who are to pay theif courts are ga^er- 
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e«tt«^^ether ; y&OEk tiie iceiie ktx^adf, the doors^ 
c^Q sttd discover kis lordship. 

Thdre «t!e^ ^treral wiky« o£ making this &rst appear** 
toiee? ycm may be ekher hs^f-^ressed, aiid waAk^ig 
y^ursell^ which i» indeed the moftt stai^ely $ but th^ 
vmy of cq^onmg ispeci^krto milifasyi&eiitiAwhoaK 
^lere is semetMfig gvucelii) iu empmikkg t^^siselves 
mtked^ but (^ politldaBft^er civil olicetSrhaiie u»aally 
alfected to be xfiore yeflewedy aad preseifve a^ cemixi 
ehastity c^ d^^tmeftt. Wket^r it be hiero^phi-^ 
cal or m>t9 tinis diflereneeia the milifairy and civil lisf^ 
I will not says hut haeve erei? undevetoodthe fact to 
he, that the cloae Boai^er ia hotloiied i^v c^ tfa« 
brave ofiicer opeti-bUBaste^ mk tjhese oecttsioiui (6^ 

Ho^perer that iS) 1 humbly eencdive ^ke buabe^a 
of a leree ia te receive the aetoowMgiiientta of It 
mul^tude^ thai a maais wise, heuAU<Mla, vaHai^ a»d 
powerM. Whei^ the Eitt ah^ of eyms-ie made, it iK 
iN>ikler{ut to ^aeri^ h^w uxotth auhmies&en the pat^ 
rcm's modes^ ean beas, «id hem mmeh^aewitnde* the 
4^ent^9 spirit caft deacead to. In the vaat muhJ^li^ 
ci^ of business, and the ev&wA s^m hlmynty )oid*# 
parts aire usiialiy so* great) that, ta die asleaiehiiieiit 
of the whole ass^nbly, he has somethitig to say to 
every man thei^, and titeit so suitable te his eapaciQF,^ 
as any man may judge, that it is net without ts^ents 
that men can arrive at great empkyymentSt I h«v^ 
imowna grei^ man mk a ilag-offic^ whiefa way was. 
^le wmd, a ecmimander of horse the present ^ince of 
oatS) smd a stockjobber at what diseoiunt such^a ^md 
was, with as much ease as- if he had been bred to 
each of those several ways (^ Hfo. Now, this is ex^ 
tremely ob%tng ; fer at^e same Ane that the pat- 
ron informs Imnself of matters, he ^ves the pers(^ 
of whom he Inqems anop{K»rtumty tote»rthi^^ 
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What adds to the pomp of those interviews is, that it 
is j)erfonned with the greatest silence and order im- 
aginable. The patron is usually in the midst of the 
iMxnn, and some humble person gives him a whisper, 
which his lordship answers aloud, It ia well, Fe», / 
ant of your ofiinioTu Pray inform yourself further^ 
you may be aure of my part in iL This happy man 
is dismissed, and tny lord can turn himself to a bu- 
skiess of a qiute different nature, and off-hand give 
as good an answer as any great man is obliged to. 
Fop the chief point is to keep in generals ; and if 
there be any tWng offered that is particular, to be in 
haste. 

But we are now in the height of the affwr, and my 
lord's creatures have all had their whispers round 
to keep lip the hvce of the thing, and the dumb show 
is become more general. He casts his eye to that 
comer, and thereto Mr. Such^-one: to the other, 
jind when did^ you come to town ? and perhgips just 
before he nods to another ; and enters with him : 
JBut^ airy I am glad to see y minnow I think of it. Each 
of those arc happy for the next four-and-twenty 
hours ; and those who bow in ranks undistinguished^ 
and by dozens at a time, think they have very good 
prospects if they may hope to arrive at such notices 
half a year hence. 

The sadrist says, there is seldom common sense 
in high fortune {cj; ai^one would think, to behold 
a levee, that the great were not cmly infiituat^4 with 
their station, but alsb that they believed all below 
were seized too ; else how is it possible they could 
think of imposing upon themselves and others tm 
Such a degree, as to set up a levee for any thing but 
a direct farce ? But such is the weakness of our na- 
ture, that whew m^e© are a little exhausted in their 
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4EX)nditi<m, they immecHately i:<mceive they have ad- 
'dllioiial senses, and their capadties enlarged not on- 
ly above other men, but above human comprehension 
itself. Thus it is ordinary to see a great man attend 
one listening, bow to one at a distance, and cali to a 
third at the same instant. A girl in new ribands is 
jiot nioro taken with herself, nor does she betray 
more apparent coquetries, than even a wise man m 
such a circumstance of courtship, I do not ki»»w 
any thing that I ever thought so very distasteful as 
the affectation which is recorded of Caesar, to wit^ 
that he would dictete to three several writers ^ the 
same tinie. This was an ambition below the greatness 
and candour of his mind. He indeed (if any man had 
pretensions to greater faculties than any other mor* 
tal) was the person ; but such a way of acting h^ 
idiUdish, and inconsistent with the manner of our 
being. And it appears from the very nature of 
thmgs, that there cannot be any tiling e&ctuaUy <£s« 
patched in the distracti(»i of a pul^c levee {dj i 
but the whole seems to be a conspiracy of a set of 
servile slaves, to give up dieir owu liberty to take 
iiivay their patron's understanding. T 



t|o« 104. FRIDAY, Oc^^eber 12| ifli. 

BY STBELE. 

— l?|^cj&' bUe tuiMtjecur. Kok, Od. 13. 1. 1. v. 4. 
Anger boils up in my feot kb'ring breatst. Gl anv li., 

HE present paper shall consist of two lettei?s, 
which observe on faults that are easily cured both in 
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kyve and JdefKish]|». In the latler^aA &)! aa it mere- 
ly regards conversion, the person who negfects visit- 
ing an agreeaWe friend is punished in the very trans- 
gression ; for a good companion, is not found in eve- 
ry room we go into. But the case of love is of a 
more delicate nature, as^ the anxiety let inexpressiUie 
if every little instance oi kindness is not reciprocal. 
Thepe are things in this sort of commerce which, 
there are not words to expressi smd a man may not 
possibly know how to represeait, what yet may tear 
Itts h^firtinto ten thousand tortures. To be grave 
ts^^t^aian's. mirths inattentive to his discourse, or to 
interrupt ekh^ with something that argues a disin- 
clination to be entertained by him, has in it some- 
tUng so cKsagreeable that the utmost steps which 
may be made in farther enmity cannot give greater 
torment. The gay Coarinna, who sets up for aa 
in^ffi&rence and becoming heedlessness, gives her 
husl^ind aH tiie torment imaginable out oS mere in- 
solence^ with this peculiar vanity, that she is to look 
as gay ta a maid m the character of a wife. It is no 
matter what is the reason of a man's grief, if it be 
heavy as it is. Her unhappy man is convinced that 
she means him no dii^onor, but pines to death be* 
cause she willnot have so much deference to him as 
to avoid, the appearances -of it. The author of the 
fdloiwing letter i&peipkoed with an injury that is 
in a degree yet less criminal, and yet the source of 
the utn^st unhappinesi ; 

«Ma. S^BCTATon, faj 

<* I have read your papers which relate tt> jealousy, 
and desire your advice in my case, which you will 
say is not common. I have a wife of- whose virtue 
I am not in the least doubtful : yet I cannot be satis- 
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fied she loves xne^ which gires me as great u&easii^ 
ness as being faulty the other way would do. I know 
not whether I am not yet more miserable thsm in that 
case, for she keeps possession of my heart, without 
the return of hers. I would desire your observatioiis 
upon that temper in some women, who will not ccaa- 
descend to convince their hii^rands of their inno- 
cence or their love, but are wholly negligent of 
what reflections the poor men make upon their con- 
duct (so they caimot call it criminal,) when at the 
same time a little tenderness of behavior, or regard 
to shew an inclination to please them, would make 
them entirely at ease. Do not such women deserve 
all the misinterpretation which they neglect to avoid ? 
or are they not in the actual practice of guilt, who 
care not whether they are thought guilty or not ? If 
my wife does the most orcfinary thing, as visiting her 
sister, or taking the air with her mother, it is always 
carried with the sdr of a secret ; then she will some* 
times tell a thing of no consequence, as if it was only- 
want of memory made her conceal it before; and this 
only to dally with my anxiety. I have complained to h^r 
of this behavior in the gentlest terms ima^al^y 
and bcseeched her not to use him, who desired only 
to live with tier like an indulgent friend, as the most 
morose and unsociable husband in the world. It is 
no easy matter to describe our circumstance, but it 
is miserable with this aggravation, that it might be 
easily mended, and yet no remedy, endeavored.-— 
She reads you, and there is a phrase or two in this 
letter which she will know came from me. If we en- 
ter into an explanation which may tend to our future 
quiet by your means, you shall have our joint thanks. 
In the mean dme, I am (as much as I can in this am- 
biguous condition be any thing,) 

« Sir, your humble servant." 
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<* Mh. Spectator, 
«* Give me leave to make you a present of a cha- 
racter not yet described in your papers, which is that 
of a man who treats his friend with the same odd 
variety which a fantastical female tyrant practises 
towards her lover. I have for some time had a 
friendship with one of these mercurial persons ; the 
rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of my 
fondness for him to use me as he pleases. We are 
by turns the best friends and the " greatest strangers 
imaginable : sometimes you would think us insepera- 
ble ; at other times he avoids me for a long time^. 
yet neither he nor I know why. When we meet 
next by chance, he is amazed he has ^lot seen me^ 
is impatient for an appointment the same evening : 
and when I expect he should have kept it, I havQ 
known him slip away to another place ; where he 
has sat reading the news, when there is no post ; 
smoking his pipe, which he seldom cares for ; and 
staring about him in company with whom he has 
nothing to do, as if he wondered how he came there, 
«* That I may state my case to you the more fully, I 
shall transcribe some short minutes I have taken of 
lum in my almanack since last spring ; for you must 
know there are certain seasons in the year, accord- 
tog to which, I will not say our friendship, but the 
enjoyment of it, rises or fidls. In March and April 
he was as various as the weather ; in May ai»i part of 
June I found him the sprightliest best*humored 
fellow in the world ; in the dog-days he was much 
upon the indolent ; ki September very agreeable, but 
very busy ^ and since the glass fell lasttochangeable, 
he has made three appointments with me and broke 
them every one* However I have good hopes of 
him this winter, especially if you will lend me your 
Vol. IV. D 
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assistance to reform him> which will be a great ease 
and pka&urse to, 

"Sir, 
" Your most humble servant" 
October 9f 1711. T 



No. 195. SATURDAY, October 13, 1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

Hbs. Oper. ct IMer. 1. 1. v. 40. 
Fools not to know that hcif exceeds the whole, 
Kor the great Idemigs <^ a frugal board.' 

HERE is a stor^r in the Aradian Mght Tales of 
a king who l^d long languished undeir an ill habit of 
body, ai^d bad taken alMindance of remedies to no 
purpose. At le&gth> says the &ble, a ph3rsician 
cured himi^ tte following method : he took^an hol- 
low ball <^ wood, and filled it wkh seveval drugs ; 
alter which he oloaed it up so art^ctally that 
nothing af^eared. Me Ukewise tooiin a mail, and 
after having hollowed tiae handle and that part which 
strikes the ball^ he inclosed in them several drugs . 
after the same manner as in the ball itself. He tiien 
oniei^ the sultap, who was his padoit, to exercise 
himsetf eai^ in the memkig with these r^htiy pre- 
p^ured instfUfiseniUy till mieh a time as he should^ 
sv^its iKhen,as tiie sto^ ^es, the virtue of the 
medioamente perspidug througb^ the wood, had- so 
good^ an mftnence <»tho sultan's consttoitic»^ that 
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-they cured him of soi indispositkm Whkh all the 
compositions he had taken inwardly had net been 
aide to remove. 

This eastern all^ory is finely contrived to shew 
us how betie^ial bodily labor is to health, and that 
exercise is Ae most effectual physic. I have des- 
cribed in my hundred and fifteenth paper, from the 
general structure and mechanism of a human body, 
how absolutely necessary exercise is for its pre- 
servation : I shall in this place recommend another 
great preservative of health, which in many cases 
produces the same effects as exercise, and may in 
some measui'e supply its place where opportunities of 
exercise are wanting. The preservative I am speak- 
ingof is temperance, which has those particular advan- 
tages above all other meana of healthy that it ms^ be 
practised by all randks and conditions, at any seascm, or 
in any place. It is a kind of regimen into which every 
man may put toaself, without interruption to busi- 
ness, expence of money, op loss of time; If exer- 
cise throws off all superfiuities, tempeijance pre- 
vents them ; if exercise clears the vessels^ tempe- 
rancendther satiates nor overstrains them ; if exer- 
cise raises ^per fencnents in the humors, and pro- 
motes the circulatifiin of the blood, temperance gives 
nature her-fttU phi^, and enables ^r to exert her- 
self in all her lorce and vigour $ if exercise dissi- 
pates a growing ^^emper, temperance starves it. 

Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but the 
substitute of exercise and temperance. Medicines 
are indeed ab^lutely necessary in acute distempers 
that camiot wait the slow operations of these two 
great instruments of health ; but did men live in an 
habitual coursie of exenJise and temperance, diere 
would be but little occasion for them. Accordingly 
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we find that those parts of the world are the most 
hesdlhy wl^re they submst by Hie chase ; dsad that 
men lived Itmgest when th«r Irvcs were emptefyed in 
hunting, and when 4hey had HtHe Ibod besides what 
they caught* Blbtering, cupping, bleeding are sel- 
dom of uae but to the idle and intemperate ; as all 
those inward indications which are so much in prac- 
tice aDAong us. are, for the most part, noth^g else bixt 
expedients to mafce luxurjr con^steiM; with hesdth. 
The apothecary is perpetually em^^eyed in counter- 
mining the cook and the vintner. It is^said of Dmk 
genes, that meeting a young man who was going to 
a feast, he took him up in the street, ai^ carried 
him home to his friends as <mt who was running into 
imminent danger had he not prevented him {^aj. 
What . would that phitesopher iiave jsaid had he heesk 
present at the gluttony of a modern meal I Would 
not he have thought the ma^er of ^ femily mad, aiKl 
have begged his servants to tie down his hands, 
kad he seen him devour fowl, fish, and fiesh^ swal- 
low oil and vinegar, i^esand spkes; throw down 
^^dfi of ^enty <Ui^^rent heH>S| sauces oi a hundred 
ingredients, confecti<ms ai^ muts of mHai^Heas 
sweets and Savors ? What unnatur^ motiops and 
ceimter'-fei'ments n»ist such a m^4h&j of ii^empe- 
. ranee {M?Qdu^ in the body ? For. my peartj when I be- 
hold a fashionable ta))le set out in allots mapiificeneei 
I &ncy that I s^. gouts and dmps^, feve^cs and 
lethargies, with other innumerable distempers, lying 
, in an^iuscade among the dishes. 

>{ature delights in the most plain and simple diet 
Every animal but man keeps to one dish. Herbs are 
the food of this species, fish of thg^ and fiesh of a 
tlurd. Man falls upon, every thing that comes in his 
way> n9t the .smallest £ruit or excrescence of the 
earth, scarce a berry or a mushroom, c^ escape him. 
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It is impQSsll^e to Ui^ down* any de|Cf»^Mite mk 
for tesi^peniiM;% bec«yu#e wl^ k ktxijry i^ o&e may 
te t^oapei^piM:^ in another : bi^ ^ere av^ &w thi^ 
liftiRe lived aaj tixae in tb^ woaiid who are i^ot. judges 
«dE their own constituitiQnfi, ^ &r as ta ]«i<»w what 
Undft aad what pi^c^pc^ons of food do best agree with 
tiiQffi. Were X to consider my readers as my pa* 
tmia, said to^ pre&erihesiiiQhf ^Ymd (^ tc^peran^as 
is «eeo«^aodated to aHl persf^Ks^ and ^ch as is parti* 
enlarly siii^hle to o«tr climate and way of liip^g> I 
w^n^ copy ^le following ri^es of a very eminent 
physician. Mato your whole repast o«^ of one dish* 
If you indulge in a second^ avwl drilling any thing 
str^rg dU ycm hav^ finished your tmfA ; at the sain» 
tune abstedAfifom all saoces, or at ka^ s«oh as are 
not die most plain ancd simple. A man could not 
wM be gnxltyof ghtttcmy if he 6l»ek to Uiesefewob<^ 
WHS and easy rules* In. the first case tiiere- wonld 
he mo ¥amty ^ tastes to solicit his palate, andocca** 
aion ^Keoss ; nor in ^ se^imd ai^ artificial provo-^ 
calives tur relieve satl^ty^ and^cneaite a &ilse appistite^ 
"W^ee I to pfescrih&a rule for^^^king^ itshc^i^lMi^ 
f&moB^ oa a sayii^ qHot«^ by Sir WilUam Temple & 
< The first glass for xpys^f, the s^oo^ior my lnends> 
tke tMrd for good^hnmor, ai^ ^1^ four^for iain% 
Mieniies/ But l^ecause it is impossil^ for oi>ewh9 
Uvea in tlie world to dkt hiniself alwf^s in so philOfr 
aofddc^a mmmr^l think ewry man should hate^ 
his da^s ^ db^^m^iioe aceeading as hia c^istitnticM^ 
leill perm^ These are great reliefs to* nature, aa 
they qual%her fi[)fstri»gglii9^ with bni^^ and thirst 
whenever any diate^&per or doty of Ub mmy pnt hen 
wpoiB suckdy&enkies $ aiidiU:the same time give her< 
an opportuiiky of extiieadng herseH from her op» 
pressbns, and veeo^««iiig the sr^Md tfnes and^ 
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springs of hep distended vessels. Brides/ ti^ ab^ 
stinence well timed often kills a skkness inembrj^ 
and destroys the grst seeds of an indi^|>ositicm. It 
is observed by t?vo or three an^^eat author C^Jj that 
Socrates, notwithstan&ig he lived-in Athens duri^ 
that gi'eat plague which has made so m^uch noise 
through all ages, and has been celebrated at dMEereiit 
times by such eminent hands; I say,notwithsta]:^nfg 
that he lived in the time of this devouring pesll>- 
lence, he n^ver caught the least infection, which 
these writers unanimously ascribe to that unintermpt^ 
ed temperance which he always observed. 

And here I cannot but mentk>n an^ observatioii 
which I have often made upon reading the . lives bf 
^e philosophers, and compaiing them with any se- 
ries of kings or great men of the same numtber. If 
we consider these ancient sages, a great part of whose 
philosophy consisted in a temperate and abstemious 
course of life, one would think the life of a pMiosof^r 
and the life of a man were of two diiTerei^ dates ; for 
we find that the generality of these wise men vreive 
neater a hundred than sixty years of age at the time 
oftheir respective deaths. But the most renmrkaWe. 
instance of the efficacy of temperaiice towards the 
pi*ocuring of long life is what we meet with in a little 
jbook published by Louis Comaro the Venetian V 
which I the rather mention, because it is of trndoubt-* 
ed credit, s^ the late Venetian ambassador, who wa«^ 
jof the same ftunily, attested more than once 'in con-- 
versation when he resided in England* Comaro, who 
was the author of the little tceadse I am mentioning, 
was of an infirm constitution tiH about forty, when, b^ 
obstinately persisting in exk exact course of tempe*. 
ranee, he recovered a perfebt state of healt^^«4n$0r* 
muoh that at 6mrsoore;he ^l^Mi^dhis inx^iii^ie]^ 
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has been translated into English mnder the title of 
Bare and certain methods of attaining a long and heal' 
thy life : He lived to give a 3d and 4th edition of it ; 
and after having passed Ins hundredth year, he died 
vi^&out pain or agony, and like one who falls asleep. 
The treatise I mention has been taken notice of by 
seveml eminent authors, and is written with such a 
s^rit of cheeifulness, religion, and good sense, as 
are the natural concomitants of temperance and so- 
briety. ' The mixture of 4he old man in it is rather , a- 
recommendation than a discredit to it. 

Having designed this paper as the sequel to that 
upon exercise, I have not here considered tempe- 
rsmce as it is a moral- virtue, which I shall make the 
subject of a futuie speculation^ but only as it is the 
s^ieans of health. , L. 



No. 1^. MOI^DAY, October 15, 1711, 

BY STEELE. 

"EBt uluhris, ammus si te non deficit agvus. 

HoR. £p. 2. 1. 1. y. 30. 

True happiness is to nopl&ce confinM, 
But still is found in s^ contented mind. 

<* Mr. Spectator, 



Ti 



HERE is a particular fault which I have ob- 
served in most of the moralists- in all ages, and that' 
is, that they are always professing themselves and 
teaching odiers to be happy. This state is not to be 
arrived at in this life ; therefore I would recommend 
to you tP talk in a hsunblei; stram than yc^ur predecesr 
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aors Imve doner and iiiatead of presuming to be hap- 
py, iastiaict \ia cmly ta be easy. The thoughts of him 
who woiild be discreettaadaim at practicable things^ 
idfiQuldtiini upoA aUaying our pain rather than pro* 
fitpdngour joy. Gi^at inquietude is to be avoided, 
but great iidici^ is not to be attained. The gx^a^ 
lesson is e€|uammi^y a reguiarily of spicit^ whiek is 
aMtlle above cheer^lness and.beiawinbth. Cheer* 
fcdness is alws^s to be supported if a man is out o£ 
pauiy hut mirth ta a pmdont man should always b(fe 
accidental : it sho«Ud naturally arise out of the ocean 
sioA, and the occasion seldom be laid for it ; for those 
tempers who want mirth to be pleased, are like the 
con^utions which ^s^ without the use of bcan<ly«. 
There£»r@, I say^ let your precept be, Be eo^. Tha(& 
n»nd is dissolute and ungovenied whiclv mus& b#> 
hurried out of itself by loud laughter or sensual 
pleasure, or else be wholly inactive. 

^ There are a couple of old fellows of my acquaint^ 
ax^e who meet every day and smoke a pipe, and by 
their mutual love to each other, though they have 
Been men of business and bustle in the world, enjoy 
a greater tranquillity than either could have w<»*ked 
himself into by any chapter of Seneca. Indolence of 
bodgr andmind, when we aim at no more, is very fre- 
quently enjoyed. But the very inquiry afte;* ha|:^i- 
ness has something restless in it, vrhic^ a man who 
lives in a series of temperate meals, friendly conxer^ 
sations, and easy slumbers, gives himself no tpuhle 
about. While men of refinement are talking of tian^^ 
quillity, he possesses i^ 

^ What I wiMild by these br^^n expi««^iCH^ re^^ 
commend toyoU} Mr. Sp^uitm'^\s^ thiit j^u- woi|14 
speak of the waf of life which plain men may pur-^ 
sue to £11 up the ^^acea of ti«^ w^ sfUisfiK^P^* ^V 
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is a lamentable circumstance, that wisdom, or, as yon 
call it j pJiilosophy, should furnish ideas only for the 
learned ; and that a man must be a philosopher to 
know how to pass away his time agreeably. It would 
therefore be worth 3rour pains to place, in a hand- 
some light, the relations and affinities among men, 
which render tiieir conversation with each other so 
grateful, that the highest talents give but an impo- 
tent pleasure in comparison with them. You may 
find descr^)tions and discourses which will rendeir 
the fire-side of an honest artificer as enteitaining as 
your own club is to 'jou. Good-nature has an end- 
less source of pleasures in it ; and the representa- ^ 
tion of domestic liie filled with its natural gratifica- C 
tions (instead of the necessary vexations which are {^ 
generally insisted upon in the writings of the witty) ^- 
will be a very good office to society. fr 

*' The vicissitudes of labor and rest in the lower /• s 
part of mankind, make their being pass away with k^ 
that sort of relish which we express by the word 
Comfort ; and should be treated of by you, who are a . tT 
Sfiectator^ as well as such subjects, which appear in-*^ ►^ 
deed more speculative, but are less instructive. In wO 
a wxn^, Sir/I would have you turn your thoughts to p^. 
the advantage of such as want you most; and show 
that simplicity, innocence, industry, and temperance, 
are arts wMeh lead to tranquillity, as much as learn- ^ 
ing, wisdom, knowledge, and contemplation. 

« I am, Sir, Your most humble servant, T. B.'* 

" Hackne^i October 12. 17 11. 
« Mr. Spectatoh, 
« I am die young woman whom you did so much 
justice to some time ago, in acknowledging that I am 
perfect imstress of the feai, and use it with the utmost 
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knowledge and dexterity *. Indeed, the world, as 
malicious as it is, will allow that, from an hurry of 
laughter I recollect myself the most suddenly, make 
a curtsy, and let fall my hands before me, closing> 
my fan at the same instant, the best of any woman in 
England. I am not a little delighted that I have had 
your notice and approbation ; and however young wo- 
men may rally me out of envy, I triumph in it, and 
.demand a place in your friendship. You must there- 
fore permit me to lay before you the present state of 
my mind. I was reading your spectator of the ninth 
instant, and thought the circumstance of the ass di- 
vided between two bundles of hay which equally af- 
fected his senses, was a lively representation of my 
present condition ; for you are to know that I am 
extremely enamoured with two yoimg gentiemen 
who at this time pretend love to me. One must 
hide nothing when one is asking advice ; therefc»« I 
will own to you, that I am very amourous and very 
covetous. My lover. Will, is very rich, and my lover, 
Tom, very handsome. I can have either of them 
when I please : but when I debate tlie question in 
my own mind, I cannot take Tom for fear of losing 
Will's estate, nor enter upon Will's estate and bid 
adieu to Tom's person. I am very young ; and yet 
no one in the world, dear Sir, has the main chance 
jnore m her head ^an myself. Tom is die gayest, 
the blithest creature I he dances well, is very dvil, 
and diverting at all hours and seasons. Oh \ he is 
the joy of my eyes I But then again Will is so very 
rich and careful of the main. How many pretty dres- 
ses does Tom appear in to cfaorm me ! but then it 
immediately occurs to me, that a man of his circum- 
stances is so much the poorer. Upon the whole, I , 
•See No. 134 
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have at last examined both these desires of love and 
avarice, and upon strictly weighing the matter, I be- 
gin to think I shall be covetous longer than fond ; 
therefore if you have nothing to say to the contrary, I 
shall take Will- Alas, poor Tom ! 

'^ Your humble servant, 
T « BiDDT Loveless.'^ 



No. 197. TUESDAY, October 16, 17U. 

BT MR. E. BUDGEL. 

^Her rixatur dekmaattpe^caprinayet 
. Pr9pugnant nugia armatut .• BciUdti ut mm 
Sit mUd prima Jidet ; et vere quod placet^ ut mn 
Jtcriter elatrem, pretium atas altera sordet. 
AmbigitvT quid enim ? Castor aciat, an JOociUs plus, 
Mrunduaium JVumici melius via ducat, an ^ppi^ 

HoR.Ep. 18.1. 1.15. 

One strives for trifles, and for toys contends : 

Ho is in earnest i what he says defends : 

« That I should not be trusted, right or wrong, 

* Or be debarr'd the h«edom of my tongue, 

* And not bawl what I fdease : To part with this, 

* I.think another li& too mean a price.' 

The question is— Pray, what ?— Why, which can boast 

Or Docilis or Castor knowing most ; 

Or whether thro* Numicum ben't as good 

To fair Brundusium, as the Appian road ? Creech. 



E 



I VERY age a man passes through, and way of 
life he engages in, has some particular vice or imper- 
fection naturally cleaving to it, which it will require 
.Ms nicest care to avoid. The several weaknesses to 
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which youth, old age, and manhood, are exposed^ 
have long since been set down by many both of the 
poets and philosophers ; but I do not remember to 
have met With any author who has treated of those ill 
habits men are subject to, not so much by reason of 
their different ages and tempers, as the particular 
professidn or business in which they were educated 
and brought up. 

I am the more surprised to find this subject so lit- 
tle touched on, since what I am here speaking of is 
so apparent as not to escapethe most vulgar observa- 
tion. The business men are chiefly conversant in, 
, does not only give a certain cast or turn to their 
minds, but it is very often apparent in their outward 
behavior, and some of the most indifferent actions 
of their lives. It is this air, diffusing itself over the 
whole man, which helps us to find out a person at 
his first appearance ; so that the most careless ob- 
server fSancies he can scarce be mistaken in the car- 
riage of a seaman or the gait of a tailor. 

The liberal arts, though they may possibly have 
less effect on our external mien and behavior, majce 
so deep an impression on the mind, as is very apt to 
bend it wholly one way. 

The mathematician will take little less than de- 
monstration in the most common discourse, and the 
schoolman is as great a friend to definidons and syllo- 
gisms. The physician and divine are often heard to 
dictate in private companies with the same authority 
which they exercise over their patients and disci- 
ples ; while the lawyer is putting cases, and rai^* 
ing matter for disputation out of every thing that 
occurs. 

I may possibly some time or other animadvert 
more at large on the particular fault each profession 
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is most infected with ; but shall at present wholly ap- 
ply myself to the cure of what I last mentioned, 
namely, that spirit of strife and contention in the 
cc»nversations of gentlemen of the long robe. 

This is the more ordinary, because these gentle- 
men, regaiding argument as their own proper pro- 
vince, and veiy often making ready money of it, 
think it unsafe to yield before company. They are 
showing in common talk how zealously they could 
defend a cause in court, and therefore frequently for- 
get to keep that temper which is absolutely requisite 
to render conversation pleasant and instructive. 

Captain Sentry pushes this matter so far, that I 
have heard him say, « He has known but few plead- 
ers that were tolerable company.'* 

The Captain, who is a man of good sense but dry 
conversation, was last night givuig me an account of 
a discourse in" which he had latfely been engaged 
with a young wrangler in the law. I was giving my 
opinion, (says the Captodn,) without apprehending 
I any debate that might aiise from it, of a general's 
behavior in a battle that was fought some years be- 
fore either the Templar or myself were bom. The 
young lawyer immediately took me up, and by rea- 
soning above a quarter of an hour upon a subject 
which I saw he understood nothing of, endeavored 
to show me that my opinions were ill grounded.— i 
Upon which, (says the Captain,) to avoid any further 
contests, I told him, that truly, I had not considered 
those several arguments he had brought against me, 
and that there might be a great deal in them. Ay, 
but says my antagonist, wiio would not let me escape 
I so, there are several things to be urged in favor of 
I your opinion, which you have omitted ; and there- 
I upon begun to shine upon the other side of the 
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question. Upon this (says the Captain) I came over 
to my first sentiments, and entirely acquiesced in hiij 
reasons for my so doing. Upon which the Templar 
again recovered his former posture, and confuted 
both himself and me a third time. In short, (says 
my friend,) I found he was resolved to keep me at 
sword's length, and never let me close with him ; 
so that I had nothing left but to hold my tongue, and 
give my antagonist free leave to smile at his victory, 
who I found, like Hudibras, could Btill change aides 
and still confute* 

For my own part, I have ever regarded our Inns 
of Court as nurseries of statesmen and lawgivers, 
which makes me often frequent that part of the town 
with great pleasure. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the most noted 
Temple coffee-houses, I found the whole room, 
which was full of young students, divided into seve- 
ral parties, each of which was deeply engaged in 
some controversy. The management of the late 
ministry was attacked and defended with groat vigor ; 
and several preliminaiies to the peace were proposed 
by some, and rejected by others ; the demolishing of 
Dunkirk, w^s so eagerly insisted on, and so warmly- 
controverted, as had like to have produced a chal- 
lenge. In short, I observed that the desire of victory, 
whetted with the little prejudice of party or interest, 
generally carried the argument to such a height, as 
made the disputants insensibly conceive an aversion 
towards each other, and part with the highest dissatis- 
faction on both sides. 

The managing an argument handsomely being so 
mce a point, and what I have seen so very few excel 
in, I shall here set down a few rules on that head, 
which, among other things, I gave in writing to a 
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young kinsman oi^ mine, who had made so great a 
proficiency in the law, that he began to plead in com- 
pany upon every subject that was started. 

Having the entire manuscript by me, I may per- 
haps, from time to time, publish such parts of it as I 
shall think requisite for the instruction of the Bri- 
tish youth. What regards my present purpose is as 
follows : 

Avoid disputes as much as possible. In order to 
appear easy and well bred in conversation, you may 
assure yourself that it requires more wit, as well as 
more good-humor, to improve than to contradict the 
notions of another : but if you are at any time oblig- 
ed to enter on an argument, give your reasons with 
the utmost coolness and modesty ; two things which 
scarce ever fail of making an impression on the hear- 
er. Besides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor 
shew either by your actions or words that you are 
full of yourself, all will the more heartily rejoice at 
your victory. Nay, should you be pinched in your 
argument, you may make your retreat with a very 
good grace : you were never positive, and are now 
glad to be better informed. This has made some 
approve the Socratical way of reasoning, where, 
while you scarce affirm any thing, you can hardly be 
caught in an absurdity ; and though possibly you are 
endeavoring to bring over another to your opinion, 
which is firmly fixed, you seem only to desire infor- 
mation from him. 

In order to keep that temper which is so difficult, 
and yet so necessary to preserve, you may please to 
consider, that nothing can be more unjust or ridicu- 
lous, than to be angiy with another because he is not 
of your opinion. The interests, education, and means 
by which men attain their knowledge, are so very 
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different^ that it is impossible thejr should all thi^k; 
alike ; and he has at least as much reason^ he ai^- 
gry with you as you with him. Sometimes, to kee^p 
yourself cool, it may be of service to ask yourself 
fairly, ' What might have been your opinion, had yan 
all the biases of education and interest your adversary 
may possibly have ?' But if you contend for the hoooi; 
of victoiy alone, you may lay down this as an in&lli- 
ble maxim, that you cannot make a more false step,^ 
or give your antagonists a greater adrantage ov^y 
you, than by falling into a passion. 

When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reasons does a man recollect, which his hefit ^ad vi- 
olence made him utterly forget ? 

It is yet more absurd to be angry with a man Ibe- 
cause he does not apprehend the force of your rea- 
sons, or give weak ones of his own. If you ^rg^ 
for reputation, this makes your victory the easier : he 
is certainly in all respects an object of your pity, lea- 
ther than anger ; and if he cannot coinpreheRd wjiat 
you do, you ought to thank nature for her favor^ whf> 
has given you so much the clearej* undjerstaftdiEig. 

You m£^y please to add this consideration, that a- 
mong your equals no one values your anger, wMch 
only preys upon its master ; and perhaps you may 
find it not very consistent either with prudence <jr 
your ease, to punish yourself whenevier you me^t 
with a fool or a knave. 

Lastly, If you propose to yourself the true end of 
argument, which is informaUon, it may be asea^pn- 
able check to your passion ; for if you search purely 
after truth, it will be almost indifferent to you where 
>you find it. I cannot in this place omit an observa? 
tion wliich I have often made, namely, that nothing 
procures a man more esteem and less envy from the 
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whdle company, than if he chooses the part of mod- 
erator, without engaging directly on either side in a 
^s^te. This gives him the character of impartial, 
^ntdshes YAsa with va\ oppoitnnity of sifting things 
to ^ic bottom, shewing his judgment, and of some- 
dmes makmg handsome complimentii to each of Uife 
c^&lending parties. 

ItiliaU elose this subject with giving yon one cau- 
tk»i when yon have gained a victory, do not push it 
too fer^, it IS sufficient to let the company and your 
adversary see St is in your power, but that ybtt are tM 
gmerous to naake use of it. ^ 



No. l^^a. WEDNESDAY, October ir, 1711. 

Cerva luporuin prada rapacium 
Sectamut nltro, quos opimus 
FaUere et effugere eft triumphus^ 

aroti.O(t.4.i.4f.v.if. 

We Mitt t^ stig, tite brind^ ynM ppordk»t 
Aitd^ wheitretreati^ vietiny» 
Rush on, though smre to 4ie, Akon. 

HERE is a species of womeri w^oih I sh^ll dia- 
fingukh by the name of salamanders, i^ow a sala- 
mander is a kind of heroine in chastity, that treads 
upon fire, and lives in the midst of flames Without Be- 
ing hurt. A salamander knows no distinction of sei 
in those she coiiverses with, grows faniiliar with a 
stranger at first sight, and is not so narrow-spirited as 
to observe whether th6 person she talks to be in 
breeches or petticoat*!^. She adniits a xnal^Hrisitoht 
E2 """"''' ^ 
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to her b^d-side, jpfta3rs -v^kh him a -whole a ft e r n op ft <| 
piquet) walks with him two or three hours by flwoiw 
light) and is extren^ly scandalized at ^ imreasoo- 
ableness of anhusbandy oi^the nsvmty of a parent,; 
that would debar the sex of such iimocent I^b^s*- 
Your salamander is therefore a perpetual iteciaimer 
against jealousy, and admirer of the French good-n 
breeding, and a great stiekleribrfreed<»n in conver- 
sation. In short, the salamander Hyes in an invm^ 
cible state of simplicity and innocent ; heir ^mank*- 
tution is preserved in a kind of natural fit>at ; i^ie 
wonders whift people mean by temptatxonis, and ^te»- 
fies mankind to do their worst. Her clmstlty « en- 
gaged in a constant Ordeal^ or fiery trial : Uke good 
queen Emma, the pretty innocent walks blinM^a^ 
mong burning p3ough«>shares, without bmg scented 
or singed by them (a). 

It is not therefore for the use of the wiaouiider, 
whether in a man^d or lungle state of Hfo, liam- 1 
idesign the following paper ; but for such females 
only as are made of fiesh and blood, and find them- 
selves subject to human frailties. 

Asforthispart of thefidrsex who are aotof llie 
salamander kind, I would most earnestly advisedaau 
to observe a quhe di&rent conduet in their b«ba- 
vior ; and to avoid as mubh as possible what r^igion 
calls Temfitationsy and the world OflfiortutdHe^, Did 
they but know how many thousands of their sex 
have been gradually betiuyed from innocent freedoms 
to ruin and infamy, and how many millions odours 
have begun with flatteries, protestations, and endear- 
itients, but ended with reproaches, perjuiy, and per- 
iidiousness, they would shun like death the very first 
jipproaclies of one that might lead them into inextri- 
cable labyrinths of gmlt and misery. I miist so fair 
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give up the cause of the male world, as to exhort the 
female sex, in the language of Chaincmt in the Or* 
pkan ,- 

* Trust not a man, we are by nature false, 

; * Bts9emliEiig,'6uliUe, cruel, and ineenstant. 
' When a i»|ui talks of love, with caution trust him ; 

• But if he swears, he'U certainly deceive thee.' 

t ^ilK»gl^ very much enho^ upon this subject, but 
shali c<m^ude it with a story which I lately heard 
&om one of our Spanish officers, and which may 
^ew the danger a woman incurs by too great fanuli- 
arkii&s.with a male companion. 
^ An inhabit^t of the ki^igdom of Castile, being a 
inan of piore than ordinary prudence, and of a grave 
vjcomfosed behavior, determined, about the fiftieth 
yefO*. of his age, tp enter upon wedlock. In order to 
inake himself easy in it, he cast his eyes upon a young 
lUMMe^ lite had nothiAg to recpmmend her but her 
^«9U^ a»d her education, he? pareiUs having been 
redaced to gi^eat poverty hy the wars, which for 
9Qiiie ye«rs had laid the whole country waste. The 
Castilian having made his addresses to her andmar- 
^ried her, ^ley lived together in perfect happiness for 
some time;. when at length the husband's affairs 
made it necessary for him. to take a voyage to the 
kii^dom of Naples, where a great part of his estate 
lay. The wife loved him too tenderly to he left be- 
hind him. THey had not been a shipboard above a 
.4af 9 when they unluckily fell into the hands of an Al- 
ge^e pirate, who earned the whole company o^ 
shore, and made them slaves. The Castilian and his 
nvife had the comfort of being under the same masn 
ter ; who seeing how dearly they loved one another, 
and gapped after their liberty, demanded a most ex- 
orbitant price for their ransqm. The Castilian^ 
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tjiough he would mther have di^d In staTefy ImAsetf" 
than have paid such a sum as he found wouM go near 
to ruin him^ was so moved with compassion towards 
Hs wife, that he sent repeated orders Uy hi# Mend in 
Spain (who happened to be hisaext reiatkm)to sell 
his estate, and transmit the money to htm. His friend^ 
hoping that the terms of his ransom might be made 
. more reascmable, and tinwilling to sell an e^ltMitc^ 
which he himself had some prospect iof ^nheri^lng) 
formed so many delays, that three whc^e years ^a0se# 
away without any thing being d6ne f^the seHmg 
them at liberty. 

There happened to live a French renegade in iht' 
same place where the Castilian and his wife wei*e 
kept prisoners. As tlfis fellow had in him all the 
vivacity of his nation, he often entertained the cap* 
tives with accounts of his own adventures ; to wiiicfr 
hie sometimes added a song or a dance, ori^ome d* 
ther piece of mirth, to divert them during their con- 
finement. His aequtdntance with the matiiiets of the 
Algerines enabled him fikeWise to do iiMc^ seversai 
good offices. The CastHkiii, as he l^s on# day iit 
conversation wi^ this renegade, diseov^^ed tof Wm 
die ftegfigence and treachery of Ms CorrespOi^enf 
in Castile, and at the same time asked Ms a^Mee h6V' 
he should behave himself in ^ttit exigeney t he %ir* 
ther told the rencgadd^ that he found itwo^M he ii&» 
possible for him to raise the money vndess he Mi^c 
self might go over to dispose of his csfete. Tfte re- 
negade, after having represented ter Mm €hat Ifls iH- 
gerine master would never ec^isenttoMs r^ease up*» 
on such a pretence, at length^ conMvecP a methodPfor 
the Castilian to make hk escape in^ the habit of il 
seaman. The Castilian succeeded in Ms- attempt j 
and having sold his estate^ Beiiig afraid letii tbe me^ 
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aey shpuld miscarry by the way, and determining to 
perish with it rather than lose one who was much 
deai-er to him than his life, he returned himself in a 
little vessel that Wjfts going to Algfers. It is impos- 
sible to describe the joy he felt upon this occasion, 
when he considered that he should soon see the wife 
whom he so much loved, and endear himself more 
to her by this uncommon piece of generosity. 

The renegado, during the husband's absence, so 
insinuated himself into the good graces of his young 
wile, «md so turned her head with stories of gallantry, 
that she quickly thought him the finest goitleman 
she had ever conversed with. To be brief, her 
mind was quite alienated from the honest Castilian, 
whom she was taught to look upon as a formal old 
fellow, unworthy the possession of so charming a 
creature. S^c? had been instructed by the renegado 
how to manage herself upon his arrival ; so that she 
received him with an appearance of the utmost love 
and gradtude, and at length persuaded him to tru^ 
tbeir cgnu^o^ frie$4 the renegado with the money 
^ had brought pver for their ransom ; as not qiies- 
tioning but he would beat down the terms of it, and 
negotiate the afiair more to their advants^e than 
tib^ themselv^ could do. The good man admired 
^er prudence, ^d foUowed h^ ^vice. I wish I 
Q(Hild conceal thesyeqii^l of this siory ;'but^siiice I ca^« 
aot, I shall dispatpb it 'm 4b few wpihIs as possi^. 
The Castilian hQim% slept loni^ thm ordinary the 
nextiftoming, up«ahi§ awakening found his mfp^ 
Jbad left him : he immediately ^ose imd inquired af- 
ter h^, but wf^s told that she was seen with the re- 
negado about break of day. In a word, her lover 
having got all things ready for their departure, they 
soon made t|Jweii' esp^pe out pf the territories of Al- 
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giers, carried away the money, and left the Castilian 
in captivity ; who, partly through the cruel treat- 
ment of the mcensed Algerine his master, and part- 
ly through the unkind usage of his unfaithful wife, 
died some few months after. I- 



No. 199* THURSDAY, October 18, 1711. 

BY STEELE. 

-'-'■^Scribere jussit amor, Ovid. Ep. 5. v. 10. 

Love bade me write. 

HE following letters aye written with sugH an air 
of sincerity that I cannot deny the inserting of them. 

<* Mr. Spectator, 
« Though you are every where in your writings 
a friend to women, I do not remember that you have 
directly considered the mercenary practice of men 
in the choice of wives. If you would please to em- 
ploy your thoughts upon that subject, you would 
easily conceive the misei*able condition many of us 
are in, who, not only from the laws of custom and 
nmdtesty, are restrained from making any advances 
towards our wii^s, but are also, from the circum- 
stance of fortune, out of all hope of being addressed 
to by those whom we love. Under all these disad- 
vantages I am obliged to apply myself to you, and 
hope I shall prevail with you to print In your very 
next paper the following letter, which is a declara- 
tion of passion to one who has made some £unt ad- 
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dresses to me for some time. I believe he ardently 
loves me ; but tlie inequality of my fortune makes 
him think he cannot answer it to the world if he 
pursues his designs by way of marriage ; and I be* 
lieve, as he does not want discernment, he disco- 
vered me looking at him the other day unawares in 
such a manner as has raised his hopes of gaining me 
on terms the men call easier. But my heart is very 
full on this occasion ; and if you know what love 
and honor are, you will pardon me that I use no 
ferther arguments with you, but hasten with my^ 
letter to him, whom I will call Oroondates (a) ; 
because if I do not succeed, it shall look like romance ; 
and if I am regarded, you shall receive a pair of 
gloves at my wedding sent to you under the name of 

TO OROONDATES. 

« Sir, 
« After very much perplexity in myself, and re- 
volving how to acquaint you with my own senti- 
ments, and expostulate with you concerning your's,. 
I have chosen this way, by which means I can be at 
once revealed to you, or if you please, lie concealed. 
If I do not within a few days find the effect which I 
hope from this, the whole affsdr shall be buried in 
oblivion. But alas I what am I going to do, when 
I am about to tell you that I love you ? But after I 
have done so, I am to assure you that, with all the 
passion which ever entered a tender heart, I know 
I can banish you from my sight for ever, when I am 
convinced that you have no inclinations towards me 
but to my dishonor. But, alas 1 Sir, why should 
you sacrifice the real and essential happiness of 
life to the opinion of a world that moves upon no 
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other foundation but professed error and prejudice ? 
You all can observe, that riches alone do not make 
you happy, and yet give up every thing else when 
it stands in competition with riches. Since the 
world is so bad, that religion is left to us silly wo- 
men, and you men act generally upon principles of 
profit and pleasure, I will talk to you without argu- 
ing from any thing but what may be most to your 
advantage as a man of the world. And I will lay be- 
fore you the state of the case, supposing that you 
had it in your power to make me your mistress or 
your wife, and hope to convince you that the latter 
is more for your interest, and will contribute more 
to your pleasure. 

" We will suppose then the scene was laid, and 
you were now in expectation of the approaching 
evening wherein I was to meet you, and be carried 
to what convenient comer of the to^vn you thought 
fit, to consummate all which your wanton imagina- 
tion has promised you in the possession of one who 
is in the bloom of youth and in the reputation of in* 
nocence : you would soon have enough of me, as I 
am sprightly, young, gay, and airy. When fancy is 
sated, and. finds all the promises it made to itself 
felse, where is now the innocence which charmed 
you ? The first hour you are alone you will find that 
the pleasure of a debauchee is only that of a destroy- 
er :• he blasts all the fruit he tastes ; and where the 
iRTute has been devouring, there is nothing left wor- 
thy the relish of the man. Reason resumes her 
place after imagination is cloyed : and I am, with 
the utmost distress and confusion, to behold myself 
the cause of uneasy reflections to you, to be visited 
by stealth, and dwell for the future with the two com* 
panions (the most unfit for each other in the world) 
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s^Etade and guilt. I will not insist upon the shame- 
ful obscurity we should pass our time in, nor run 
over the little short snatches of fresh air and free 
commerce which all people must be satisfied with 
whose actions will not bear examination, but leave 
them to your reflections, who have seen of that life 
of which I have but a mere idea. 

" On the other hand, if you can be so good and gen- 
erous as to make me your wife, you may promise 
yourself all the obedience and tenderness with which 
gratitude can inspire a virtuous woman. Whatever 
gratifications you may promise yourself from an a- 
greeable person, whatever compliances from an easy 
temper, whatever consolations from a sincere friend- 
ship) you may expect as the due of your generosity. 
What at present, in your ill view, you promise your- 
self from me, will be followed by distaste and satiety; 
but the transports of a virtuous love ai*e the least 
part of its happiness. The raptures of innocent pas- 
sion are but like lightning to the day ; they rather 
mterrupt than advance the pleasure of it. How hap- 
py tlien is that life to be, where the highest plea- 
sures of sense are but the lowest parts of its felicity ? 

" Now I am to repeat to you the unnatural request 
of taking me in direct terms. I know there stands 
between me and that happiness the haughty (kughter 
of a man who can give you suitably to your fortune. 
But if you weigh the attendance and behavior of her 
who comes to you in partnership of your fortunes and 
expects an equivalent, with that of her who eiiters 
your house as honored and obliged by that permission, 
whom of the two will you choose ? You, perhaps, 
will think fit to spend a day abroad, in the common 
entertainments of men of sense and fortune ; she vn)l 
think herself ill-used in that absence, and contriye 
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at home an expence proportioned to the appearance 
wh^ you make in the world. She is in all things 
to have a regsu'd to the fortune which she brought 
you, I to the fortune to which yo!^ introduced me. 
The commerce between you two wiv *5temally have 
the air of a bargain, between us of a friendship : joy 
will ever enter into the room vfith you, and kind 
wishes attend my benefactor wh^n he leaves it. Ask 
yourself, how would you be pleased to enjoy for ever 
the pleasure of having laid an immediate obligation 
on a grateful mind? Such will be your case with mc. 
In the other marriage you will live in a constant 
comparison of benefits, and never know the happi- 
ness of conferring or receiving any. 

" It may be you will, after all, act rather in the pni- 
denUal way, according to the sense of the ordinary 
world. I know not w:hat I think or say when that 
melancholy reflection comes up<m me ; but shall on- 
ly add more, that it is in your power to make me 
your grateful wife, but never your abandoned mis- 
tress." T 



No. 200. FRIDAY, October 19, 1711. . 

BY MR. HENRY MARTIN. 

Vincii amor patrut^''-^ Viro. iEn. 6. V. fe3i 

The noblest motive is the public good. 

HE ambition of princes is many times as hurt-' 
ful to themselves as to tiieir people. This cannot 
be doubted of such as prove unfortunate in their wars, 
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but it is often true too of those who are celebrated.for 
their success. If a severe view were to be taken of 
their conduct, if the profit and loss by their wars could 
be justly balanced, it would be rarely found that the 
conquest is sufficient to repay the cost. 

As I was the other day looking over the letters of 
my correspondents, I took this hint from that of Phi- 
larithmus (a) ; which hastumedmy present thoughts 
upon political arithmetic, an art of greater use than 
entertainment. My fiiend has offered an essay to- 
wards proving, that Louis XIV. with all his acquisi- 
tions, is not master of more people than at the begin- 
ning of his wars ; nay, that for every subject he had 
acquired, he had lost three that were his inheritance ; 
if Pkilarithmus is not mistaken in his calculations^ 
Louis must have been impoverished by his ambition. 

The prince, for the public good, has a sovereign 
property in every private person's estate, and conse- 
quently his richer must inci*ease or decrease in pro- 
portion to the number and riches of his subjects. 
For example : if sword or pestilence should destroy 
all the people of this metropolis (God forbid there 
should be room (or such a supposition ! but if this 
should be the case), the queen must needs lose a 
great part of her revenue, or at least what is charg- 
ed upon the city must increase the burden upon the 
rest of her subjects. Perhi^s the inhabitants here 
are not above a tenth pait of the whole ; yet as they 
are better fed) and clothed, and lodged^ than her 
other subjects, the customs and excises ux)on their 
consumpticm, the imposts upon their houses, and 
other taxes, do very probably make a fifth part of the 
whole revenue of the crown. But this is not all ; 
the c<msumption of the city takes off a great part of 
the fimits of the whole island ; and as it pays such a 
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proportioa of tJ^e rent, or yearly value of the lands 
in the country, so it is the cause of paying such a pro- 
portion of taxes upon those lands. The loss then of 
$uch a people must needs pe sensible to the prince, 
and visible to the whole kingdom. 

On the other hand, if it should please God to drop 
fi*om heaven anew people equal in number and riches 
to the city, I should be ready to think their excises, 
customs, and house-rent, wpuld raise as great a re- 
venue to the crown as wo^ld be lost. in the former 
case. And ^& tl^e consumption of this new. body 
would be a new mai'ket for the fruits of the country, 
all the lands, especially those most adjacent, would 
rise in their yearly v^e, and pay greater yearly tay- 
ps to the public. The ^ain in thi$ case would be as 
sensible as the former loss. 

Whati90^ver is asse^ed upon the general, is levied 
up<m individiials* - It were worth the while then to 
tconsider what is paid by, or by mebns of, the mean- 
est s^bi^^cts, in Older to compute the value of ev^ry 
subject to the. prince. 

For my own party I should believe that seven 
eighths of the people are without property in them- 
Bthrm or the heads of their families, and forced to 
work for their daily bread : and that of this sort 
there Are seven millicm» in the whole island of Great- 
Britatns and yet one wojuld imt^ine that seyen 
eighths ia^.th^ wh<de people should, cpnsume at least 
tiieee liDttrlhs ^ the whole fimits of the coimtry. If 
tias ia the caae, the Bula^ecta without property pay 
three fisurths of the r^s,. and consequently enable 
die landed men to pay three fourths of their taxes. 
Nowy if so great a part of the land-tax were to be di* 
vided by seven miUions, it would amount to more 
Iban tliree shillings to every head. And thus as the 
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poor are the cause, without which the rich cpuld not 
pay this tax, even the poorest subject is, ;iipon this 
account, worth three shillings yearly to the prince. 

Again, one would imagine the consumption ^of se- 
ven eighths of the whole people should pay two thirds 
of all the customs and excises. And if this sum too 
should be divided by seven millions, viz. the number 
of poor people, it would amount to more than seven 
shillings to every head : and therefore, with this and 
the former sum, every poor subject, without proper- 
ty, except of his limbs and labor, is worth at least 
ten shillings yearly to the sovereign. So much then 
the queen loses with every one of her old, and gains 
with every one of her new subjects. 

When I was got into this way of thinking, I pre- 
sently grew conceited with the argument, and was 
just preparing to write a letter of advice to a mem- 
ber of parliament, for opening the freedom of our 
towns and trades, for taking away all manner of dis- 
tinctions between the iiadves and foreigners, for re- 
pealing our laws of parish settlements, and removing 
every other obstacle to the increase of the people. 
But as soon as I had recollected with what inimitable 
eloquence my fellow-laborers had exaggerated the 
mischiefs of selling the birth-right of Britons for a 
shilling, of spoiling the pure British blood with fo- 
reign mixtures, of introducing a confusion of langua- 
ges and religions, and of letting in strangefrs to eat 
the bread out of the mouths of our own people, I be- 
came so humble as to let my project fall to the 
ground, and leave my country to increase by the or- 
dinary way of generation. 

As I have always at heart the public good, so I am 
ever contriving schemes to promote it ; and I think 
J may, without vanity, pretend to have contrived some 
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tB wise as any of the castle-buiiders. I had no 8ooii<» 
ep given up my fonner project, but my head was pre- 
sently full of draining fens and marshes, banking out 
the sea, and joining new lands to my country ; for 
since it is thought impracticaMe to increase the peo^ 
pie to the land, I fell inmiediately to consider how 
much wouM be gained to the prince by increasing 
the land to the people. 

If the same omnipotent Power which made the 
woiid, should at this time raise out of the ocean^ and 
}€m to Great-Biitain, an eqiml extent of land, wi^ 
<iqu^ buildings, com, cattle, and other convemen« 
cies and necessaries of Ufe, but no men, wcmien, noi^ 
children, I should haordly believe this would add ei^ 
ther to the riches of the people or revenue of the 
prince ; for since the present buildings are sufficient 
ibr all U&e inhabitants, if any of them should forsake 
Ae old to inhabit the new part of the island, the in- 
crease of house-rent in this would be attended with 
at least an equal decrease of it in the other : be* 
ddes,wehave such a sufficiency of com and cattle, that 
we give bounties to our neighbors to take what ex- 
ceeds of the former off our hands ; and we will not 
suffer any of the latter to be imported upon us by our 
(eHow-subjects : and for the remaining product xii 
^le country it is already equal to all our markets. 
But if all these things should be doubled to the same 
buyers, the owners must be glad with half their pre- 
sent jHpices, the, landlords with half their pm^mA 
rents ; and thus, by so great an enlargement of the 
country, the rents in the whole would not inci*easej 
nor the taxes to the public. 

On the contrary, I should believe they would be 
very much diminished ; for as the land is only valu- 
M^ for its £ruitS| and these are all perishabie^and for 
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the most part must either be used^ within the year or 
perish without ttse ; the owners will get rid of them 
at any rate rather than they should waste in their 
possession : so that it is probable the annual produe- 
ticm of those perishable things^ even of one tenth 
part of them beyond all possibility of use, will reduce 
one half of their vahie. It seems to be for this rea- 
son that our neighbor merchants, who engross all 
the spices, and know how great a quantity is equal 
to the demand, destroy all that exceeds it. It were 
natural then to think that the annual production of 
twice as much as can be used must reduce all to an 
eighth part of their present prices ; and thus this 
extended island would not exceed one fourth part 
of its present value, or pay more than one fourth part 
of the present tax. 

It is generally observed, that in coimtries of the 
greatest plenty there is the poorest living : like the 
schoolmen's ass in one of my speculations (No. 191), 
the people almost starve between two meals. The 
truth is, the poor, who are the bulk of a nation, work 
only that they may live ; and if with two days labor 
they can get a wretched subsistence for a week, they 
will hardly be brought to work the other four ; but 
^en with the wages of two days they can neither 
pay such prices for their provisions, nor such excises 
to the government. 

That paradox therefore in Old Hesiod, wXiov rlfAum 
wiM^i or ** half is more than the whole," is very ap- 
plicable to the present case ; since nothing is more 
true in political arithmetic than that the same people 
with half a coimtry is more valuable than with the 
whole. I begin to think there was nothing absurd 
in Sir W. Petty, when he fancied if ail the High- 
lands of Scotland and the whole kingdom of Irekni 
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were sunk in the ocean, so that the people were all 
saved and brought into the Lowlands pf Great-Bri- 
tain ; nay, though they were to \e reimbursed the 
value of their estates by the body of the people, yet 
both the sovereign and the subjects in general 
would be enriched by the very loss. 

If the people only make the riches, the fiather of 
ten children is a greater benefactor to his country 
than he who has added to it 10,000 acres of land 
and no people. It is certain Louis has joined vast 
trjicts of land to his dominions : but if Philarithmus 
says true, that he is not now master of so many sub- 
jects as before ; we may then account for his not be- 
ing able to brmg such mighty armies into the field, 
and for their being neither so well fed, nor clothed, 
nor paid as formerly. The reason is plain, Louis 
must needs have been impoverished not only1>y his 
loss of subjects, but by his acquisition of lands. T 



No. 201. SATURDAY, October 20, 1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

Religentem etse opwtet, religiosum nejas. 

Iiicerti Autoris apud Aul. Gell . 
A man should be religious, not superstitious. 

T . '"''".' 

X T is of the last importance to season the passions 
of a child with devotion, which seldom dies in a 
mind that has received an early tincture of it. 
Though it may seem extinguished for a while by the 
cares of the world, the heats of youth, or the allure« 
ments of vice, it generally breaks out and discovers 
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Itself again as soon as discretion^ consideration^ age, 
or misfortunes, have brought the man to himself. 
The fire may be covered and overlaid, but cannot 
be entirely quenched and smothered. 

A state 6f temperance, sobriety, and justice, 
without devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid condition 
of virtue ; and is rather to be styled philosophy than 
religion. Devotion opens the mind to great concep- 
tions, and fills it with more sublime ideas than any 
that are to be met with in the most exalted science ; 
and at the same time warms and agitates the soul 
more than sensual pleasure. 

It has been observed by some writers, that man is 
more distinguished from the animal world by devo- 
tion tlian by reason, as several brute creatures disco- 
ver in their actions something like a fcdnt glimmer- 
ing of reason, although they betray in no single cir- 
cumstance of their behavior any thing that bears the 
least affinity to devotion. It is certahi the propensity 
of the mind to religious worship, the natuml ten- "^ 
dency of the soul to* fly to some superior being for 
succor in dangers and distresses, the gratitude to 
an invisibly superintendant which rises in us upon 
receiving any extraordinary and unexpected good 
fortune, the acts of love and admiration with which 
the thoughts of men are so wonderfully transported 
in meditating upon the dii^ne perfections, and the 
universal concurrence of all the nati(»)s under hea- 
ven in the great article of adoration, plainly show, 
that devotion or religious worship must be the effect 
of tradition from some first founder of mankind, or 
that it is conformable to the natural light of reason, 
or that it proceeds from an instinct implanted in the 
soul itself. For my part, I look upon all these to bo 
the concuireiy; causes; but which ever of them 
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shall be assigned as the prmciple of divine worship, 
it manifestly points to a Supreme Being as the first 
author of it. 

I may take some other opportunity of considering 
those particular forms and methods of devotion 
which are taught us by Christianity ; btit shall here 
observe into what errors even this divine principle 
may sometimes lead us, when it is not moderated by 
that right reason which was given us as the guide of 
all our actions. 

The two great errors into which a mistaken de-^ 
votion may betray us, are enthusiasm and super- 
stition. 

There is not a more melancholy object than a man 
who ha^4:iis head turned with religious enthusiasms. 
A person that is crazed, though with pride or ma- 
lice, is a sight very moitifying to human nature ; but 
when the distemper arises from any indiscreet fer- 
vors of devotion, or too intense an application of the 
mind to its mistaken duties, it deserves our com*'* 
passion in a more particular manner. We may how- 
ever learn this lesson from it, that since devotion it- 
self (which one would be apt to think could not be 
too warm) may disorder the mind, unless its heats 
aie tempered with caution and prudence, we should 
be particularly careM to keep our reason as cool as 
possible, aiid to guard ourselves in all parts of life 
against the influence of passion, imaginaidon, and 
constitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check 
of reason, is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 
When the mind finds herself very much inflamed 
with her devotions, she is too much inclined to think 
they are Hot of her own kindling, but blown up by 
something divine within her. If she indulges this 
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thought too &ry and humors the growing passioni 
she at last flings herself into imagbary raptures and 
ecstasies ; and when once she fancies herself under 
the influence of a divine impulse, it is po wonder if 
she slights human ordinances, and refuses to comply 
with any established form of religion, as tldnidng 
herself directed by a much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm is a kind of excess in devotion, 
superstition is the excess not only of devotion, but 
of religion in general, according to an old heathen 
saying, quoted by Aulus Gellius CaJ^ ReUgentem e«- 
JBC ofiortet^ religiomm n^a .• " A man should be re- 
ligious, not superstitious." For, as the author tells 
u% Nigidius observed upon this passage, that the 
XAtin words which tenmnate in 09U8 generally im* 
ply vicious characters^ and the having of any quality 
to an excess^ 

An ^ithusiast in religion is like an obstinate clown ; 
a ftuporstitious man like an insipid courtier. Enthu- 
siasm has something in it of madness; superstition of 
folly. Most of the sects that fell short of the church 
of England have in them strong tinctures of enthu- 
ttasm,.as the Roman Catholic religion is one huge 
overgrown body of childish and idle superstitions. 

The Roman Catholic church seems indeed irre- 
coverably lost in this particular. ,If an absurd dress 
or behavior be introduced in the world, it will soon 
he found out and discarded; on the contrary, a habit 
or ceremony^ though ^ever so ridiculous, which has 
tdLen sanctuary in the church, sticks in it for ever. 
A Gothic bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to re- 
peat such a form in such paiticular shoes or slip- 
pers : another fancied it would be very decent if such 
a part of public devotions were performed with a 
mitre on his head> and a crosier in his hand ; to this 
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a brother Vandal, as wise as the others, adds aB an- 
tic dress, which he conceived would allude very apt* 
ly to such and such mystenes, till by degrees the 
whole office has degenerated into an empty show. 

Their successors see the vamty and inconvenience 
of these ceremonies ; but instesd of reformaig, per- 
haps add others, which they think more signified]^ 
and which take possession in the same manner, and 
are never to be driven out after they have been one* 
admitted. I have seen the Pope officiate at St. Pe* 
ter*s, where, for two hours together, he was busied 
in putting on or off his different accoutrements, aU* 
cording to the different parts he was to act in them. 

Nothing is so glorkms in the eyes of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, Setting aside the inii- 
nite advantages which arise fh)m it, as a strong, stea^ 
dy, masculine piety ; but enthusiasm ahd superst^ 
tion are the weaknesses of human reason, that ex- 
pose us to the scorn ahd derisi<Mi of Infidels, anfl 
sink us e^ven below the beasts that perish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another error a*^ 
ing from mistaken devction ; but because refie^ofts 
on that subject would be of no use t6 an Eng^sh 
reader, I shall not enlarge upon it. % 



No. 202. MONDAY, October 22, 1711. 

BT STSSZ»£« 

Sape decern vitiis inflrucHor, odit ethorret.' 

HoR. Ep. 18. L 1, V. 25. 
Many* tfaeugh faid;ti«r much thems^esg pret«Mt 
Th eir leas oflfendipg neighbors fimlt^ to mend. 

X HE other day, as I passed ^ong the street, I 
saw a sbirdy^rentice boy, disputing with a hackney- 
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coachman ; andio an instant^'u^on some word of pro- 
vocationy threw off his hat and periwigs clenph his 
fist, and strike the fellow a slap on the face : at the 
saane time calling him a rascal^ and telling him he 
was a gentleman's son. The young gentleman was, 
it seemS) bound to a blacksmith ; and the debate 
arose about payment for some- work dwie about a 
coach, near which they fought*^ His master, during 
the combat, was full of his bay^s pruses; and as he 
called to him to play with his hand and foot, and 
throw in his head^ he made aH U3 who stood round' 
Ittm of his paTty^ by declaring the hof had very good 
Mends, and he could trust him with untold gold. As 
I am generally in the theory of mankind, I could; not 
but makemy refiectiond uprai the sudden popularity 
which was raised about the lad ; and perhaps, wittr 
my friend Tacitus, fell into observations upon it which 
were too gre^ fcff the occasion ; or ascribed this ge« 
neral favor to causes which had nothing to do towards 
it. But the young blacksmith's being a gentle^ian 
was methinks, what created him good will fi*om his 
p^*esent equality with the mob about him : add to this^ 
that he was not so much a gentleman^ as not^ at the 
same time that he called himself such, to use as rough 
methods for his defence as his antagonist. The ad- 
vantage of his having good ineAds,as his master ex- 
pressed it, was not lazily urged ; but he showed him^ 
self superior to the coachman in the personal quali^^ 
^s of courage and activity, to confirm that of his be* 
ing well allied, before his birth was of any service to 
him. 

If one mftg^t moralize from this silly story, a man 
would say, that whatever advantages of fortune, birth» 
or any other good, people possess above • the rest of ^ 
the world, they should show collateral eminencies be* 
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sides those distinctions ; or those distinctions will avail 
only to keep up common decencies and ceremonies, 
and not to preserve a real place of favor or esteem 
in the opinion and common sense of their fellow-crea- 
tures. 

The folly of people's procedure, in imagining that 
nothing more is necessary than property and supe- 
rior circumstances to support them in distinction, ap-. 
pears in nowise so much as in the domestic part of 
life. It is ordinaiy to feed their humors into unna- 
tural excrescences, if I may so speak, and make their 
whole being a wayward and uneasy condition, for 
want of the obvious reflection that all parts of human 
life is a commerce. It is not only paying wages and 
giving commands that constitutes a master of a fa-* 
mily ; but prudence, equal beha\ior, with readiness 
to protect and cherish them, is what intitles a man 
to tliat character in their very hearts and sentiments. 
It is pleasant enough to observe, that men expect 
from their dependents, from their sole motive of. 
fear, all the good effects, which a liberal education, 
and affluent fortune, and every other advantage, 
cannot produce in themselves. A man will have his 
servant just, diligent, sober, and chaste, for no other 
reasons but the terror of losing his master's favor ; 
when all the laws divine and human cannot keep, 
him whom he serves. within bounds, with relation to 
any one of those virtues. But both in great and ordina- 
ry affairs, all superiority, which is not founded on 
merit and virtue, is supported only by artifice ai^d 
stratagem. Thus you see flatterers are the agents . 
in families of humorists, and those who govern them- 
selves by any thing but reason. Make-bates, distant re- 
lations, poor kinsmen, and indigent followers, are the 
fry which support the economy of an humorsome 
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rich man. He is eternally whispered with intelli- 
gence of who are true or false to him in matters of 
no consequence ; and he maintains twenty friends to 
defend him against the insinuations of one who would 
perhaps cheat him of an old coat. 

I shall not enter into farther speculation upon this 
subject at present, but think the following letters 
and petition are made up of proper sentiments on 
this occasion. 

" Mr. Spectator, 

** I am servant to an old lady who is governed by 
one she calls her friend ; who is so familiar an one, 
that she takes upon her to advise her without being 
called to it, and makes her uneasy with all about 
her. Pray, Sir, be pleased to give us some remarks 
upon voluntary counsellors; and let these people 
know, that to give any body advice, is to say to 
that person, I am your betters. Pray, Sir, as 
near as you can, describe that eternal flirt and dis- 
turber of families, Mrs. Taperty, who is always 
visiting and putting people in a way, as they calh it. 
If you can make her stay at home one evening, you 
will be a general benefactor to all the ladies' women 
in town, and particularly to 

" Your loving friend, 

« Susan Civil." 
" Mr. Spectator, 

" I am a footman, and live with one of those men, 
each of whom is said to be one of the best humor- 
ed men in the world, but that he is passionate. 
Pray, be pleased to inform them, that he who is 
passionate, and takes no care to command his has- 
tiness, does more injury to his friends and servants 
in one half hour than whole years can atone for. 
This master of mine, who is the best man aUve in 
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common fame^ disobliges somebody every day he 
lives ; and stiikes me for the next thing I do, be- 
cause he is out of humor At it. If ^ese gentle- 
men knew that they do all the mischief that is 
ever done in conversation they would reform ; and 
I, who have been a spectator of gentlemen at ^n- 
ner for many years, have seen that indiscretioli 
does ten times more nuscUef than ill nature. But 
you will represent this better than 

« Your abused humble servant, 

" Thomas Smoatcy." 
TO THE SPECTATOR. 
The humble petition qf John Stewardy Robert BuHerj 
Harry Cook^ and Abigail Chambersy in behalf of 
themaetvea and their relations^ belonging to and 
diafteraed in the several services qf most of the 
great JamiHes within the cities sfJLond^n ond Wes^ 
minster ; 

« SHBWETfiy 

w That in many of tfie families m which your peti- 
tioners live and are employed, the seversd heads of 
them ai*e wholly unacquainted with what is bit sine S6» 
and are very little judges when they are well or ill 
used by us your said petitioners. 

" That for want of such skill in their own affairs, 
and by indulgence of their own laziness and* pride, 
they continually keep about them certain mischievous 
animals called spies. 

*< That whenever a spy is entertJoned, the peace 
of that house is from that moment banished. 

" That spies never give an account of good servK 
ces, but represent our mirth and freedom by the 
words Wantonness and Disorder. 
,," That in all families where there are spies, there 
is a general jealousy and misunderstanding. 
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" That the masters aad mistresses of such houses 
live in coatiiiual suspicion of their ingenuous and 
true servants, and are given up to the management 
of those who are false and perfidious.. 
^ " That such masters and mistresses who entertain 
spies are no longer more than cyphers in their own 
families; and that we, your petitioners, are with 
great disdain, obliged to pay all our respect, and ex- 
pect all our maintenance from such spies. 

" Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray, 

that you would repi*e sent the premises to all per- 

i sons of condition : and your petitioners, as in 

duty bound, shall for ever pray, &c." T 

No. 203. TUESDAY, October 23, 1711. 

BT ADDISON. 

Fhttbe pater i si daa hujua mihi nomims ttaum, 
J^ec faha Chpnene culpam sub imagihe celat ; 

Pignora da, gerdtor Ovid. Met. 1. 2. v. 36. 

Illustrious parent ! since you don't despise 
A parent's name, some certain token give. 
That I may Clymene's proud boast believe. 
No longer under false repi^oaches grieve. 

Addjsok. 

HERE is a loose tribe of men whom I have, not 
yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the comers 
of this great city, in order to seduce such unfortunate 
females as fall into their walks. These abandoned 
profligates raise up issue in every quarter of the 
town, and very often for a valuable consideration, 
father it upon the church-warden. By this means 
there are several married men who have a little fa- 
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mily in most of ike parisl^s of London- and Wesfmin^ 
step, and several bachelor inrho tgpie imdone hf a 
charge of children. 

When a man once gives himself this Iibei>iy^ #f 
preying at large, and living upon the ecnnmon, he finds 
so nauch game m a populous city, that it is surpvis* 
ing to c<Misider the numbers which he sometimes ^^o- 
pagates. We see many a young fellow who is seavce 
of age, that could lay his ckdm to the Jus triuM HSe* 
rorumy or the privileges which were granted by liie 
Roman laws td all such as were Others of three chil- 
dren : nay, I have heard a rake,^ who was not quite 
&ve and twenty, declare himself the ^Uher of a se^ 
venth souj and very prudently determine to breed him 
up a physician. In short, the town is full of these 
young patriarchs, not to mention several battered 
beaux, who, Ukc heedless spendthrifts thatsquan* 
der away their estates before they are masters of 
them, have raised tip their whole stock of childrei> 
before marriage. 

I must not ha^omit the particular wlum of an 
impadent libertine that had a little sma^ermg of htr 
raldry ; and observing how the genealogies of great 
fiamilies were often drawn up m the shape of trees, 
had taken a fancy to dispose of Ms own illegitima^ 
issue in a figure of the same kind. 

— — Al?^ longum tempnu et ing'enSf 

JSxHt ad cttUtm raimfeUcibuB arbos, 

J^raturque novaafrmdeg^ et^ non wa potmh 

ViftG. Georg. 2, v. 80. 

And in shart space the laden boughs arise. 

With happy fruit advancing to the skies : 

The mother plant admires the leaves unlcnown. 

Of alien trees, and apples not her oWn. ]>r y s e n. 

The trunk of the tree was marked with his own 
name, Will Maple. Out of the side of it grew a 
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large barren braaeh) iniwjnbed M^ry Maple, the 
nsurne of his unttappy^ wife. The hfead was adorned 
with five huge boughs. On the bottom of the first 
was wrftien in capita chamcters KATE COLE, who 
tooidied out into three «prigs, viz, William, Rich^ 
$s4y iBoid Re^oea. Sal T wifiord gave birth to another 
tocmg^ that shot up into Sarah, Tom, Wilt and Frsoik. 
Th« thirdaMnp of t^ troe had tnnty a idngle Infant ott 
c^ with a a^ace k£k for a se^eimd, the parent from 
whom it sprung being near her time, when the a»- 
ti^ior took tiiis ingenious deride into his head. Thb 
two o^b«r gr«a€ b<»u|^hs were very pkntifuHjr leaden 
with ^it ef the same Idnd^ besid^es which, there 
were manf ^msmental branches that dd not bear. 
In ahem, a mora ^ourkhing tree nevar came out of 
the hemM's office. 

WhatmedEesthia genera^eiftef vemikkso very^o- 
Hfic, is the inde^stigaible (fillgence wi^ which tAu^ 
af^y themselves t^ their business. A xsmn does net 
undergo more washings and fatigfiiea sa a cam- 
paign, thrai in .the CGnarse of a vkieus amnnfo** As it 
is said of soam mcsi, tlmt ^ey make ^ek* bni^eas 
th^ pleasure, these s^i» of dai^kiiBss may be saidto 
maiietlM»r pleasure their b^s^nesa. They maght 
conquer their con^ptinelinat^Ofis with half the pium 
they are at in gratifykig diem. 

Nor is the inventkn of these inear |e»s to be ad*- 
mired than their industry ^^^ vigilance. There is a 
fragmtent of Apollodorus the comic poet, who was cMt- 
temporary with Menander, which is full of humor, 
as follows^: Thou, may est shut up thy doors^ says h©, 
with bar a end bolts / it vfUl be impossible for the bladh- 
smith to make them 9of[i»t^ but a citt tmd a i»horemas» 
ter will^nd a way through them. In a wwsdy there 
is no head so full of stratagems %% that of a libidina^ 
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; Were I to propose a punishment for this in&mous 
race of propagators, it should be to send them, after 
the second or third offence, into our Ameiican coi-i^ 
cmies, in order to people those parts of her ms^esty's 
dominions where there is a want of inhabitants, and, 
in the phrase of Diogenes, to plant men. SoBie 
countries punish this crime with desth ; but I think 
such a banishment would be suflieientt and mi^^li^ 
turn this generative fex^ulty to the advantage of the. 
public. 

In the mean time, till these gentlemen may be thus 
disposed of, I would earnestly exhort them to taket 
care of those unfortunate ci*eatures wh<»n they havj& 
brought into the world by these indirect-cnethods, and 
to give their spurious children such an education a^ 
may render them more virtuous than their parents. 
This is the best atonement they can make for thejLrv 
own crimes, and indeed the «nly method that is ieft 
them to repair, their past miscarriages. 

I would likewise desire them to ccmsider, whether 
tiiey are not bound in common humanity, as well as 
by all the obligations^of religion and nature, to make 
some provision for those whom they have not only 
given life to, but entailed upon them, though very 
unreasonably, a degree of shame and disgrace. And 
here I cannot but take notice of those depraved no«' 
4}ons which prevail among us, and which must have 
taken rise from pur natural inclination to favor a vice 
to which we are so very prone, namely, that bastardy 
and cuckoldom should be looked upon as reproaches, 
and that the ignominy, which is only due to lewdness 
and falsehood, should fall in so unreasonable a maUi- 
ner upon the persons who are innocent. 

I have been insensibly drawn into this discourse by 
the following letter, which is drawn up with such ^ 
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spirit of sincerity, that I question not but the writer 
r^ it kas repxaesented his case in a true and genuQie 
light. 

« I am one of those people who, by the general 
opinion of the world, are counted both infamous and 
«Bihappy. 

^ My fethcr is a very eminent man in this king* 
ikmi, and one who bears considerable offices in it. 
I am his son ; but my misfoitune is, that I dare not 
can him father, not he, without shame, own me as 
ius issue, I being illegitimate, and therefore depri- 
awd of that endearing tenderness and unparalleled 
stttisfaction which a good man finds in the love and 
conversation of a parent : neither have I the oppor- 
tunities to render him the duties of a son, he having 
always cairied himself at so vast a distance, and with 
such superiority towards me, that by long use I have 
contracted a timorousness when before him, which 
hindens mie frofn ^eclarmg n^ own necessities^ a^ 
giving him to understand the inconveniences I un- 
dergo. 

<* It is my mis^ohrtune to have befen neither bred a 
scholar, a soldier, nor to any kind of business, Which 
renders me entirely incapable of making provision 
for myself without his assistance ; ai)d this creates 
a continual uneasiness in my mind,iearing I shall in 
time want bread ; my father, if I may so call him, 
giving me but very faint assurances of doing any 
thing for me. 

-« I have hitherto lived somewhat like a gentle- 
man, and it would be very hard for me to labor for 
my living. 1 am in continual anxiety for my future 
fbitune, and vnder a great unhappiness in losing ti^ 
sweet conversation and friendly a<tvice of my pa- 
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vents ; so that I cannot look upon myself otherwise 
Aan as a monster, strangely sprung up in natui'c, 
which eveiy one is ashamed to own. 

" I am thought to be a man of some natural parts, 
and by the continual reading what you have offered I 
the world, become an admirer thereof, which has 
drawn me to make this confession ; at the same time 
hoping, if any thing herein shall touch you with a 
sense of pity, you would then allow me the favor of 
your opinion thereupon ; as also what part I, being 
unlawfully born, may claim of the man's affection 
who begot me, and how far in your opinion I am to 
be thought his son, or he acknowledged as my Either. 
Your sentiments and advice herein yfiW be a great 
consolation and satisfaction to. Sir, 

'< Your admirer and humble servant^ 
C « W. B/* 

No, 204. WEDNESDAY, October 24, 1711. 

BT ST££LE» 
From the Letter Box. 

Urit grata protervitaa, 

Et vultua mmiwn hidriciu aspici. 

HoR. Od. 19. 1. 1. v. r. 
With winning, coyness she my soul disarms : 

Her face darts forth a thousand rays ; 

My eye-balls swim, and I grow giddy while I gaze. 

CONGREVE. 

X AM not at all ^spleased that I am become the 
courier of love, and tliat the distressed in that pas- 
sion convey their complaints to each other by my 
means. The following letters have lately come to 
my handsy and shall have their place with great wil- 
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liagness. AiJ to the reader's entertainment, he will, 
I hope, forgive the inserting such particulars as to 
him may, perhaps, seem frivolous, but are to the per- 
sons who wrote them of-the highest consequence. 
I shail not trouble you with the prefcices, compli- 
ments, and apologies made to me before each epistle 
when it was desired to be inserted : but in general 
tiiey tell me, that the persons to whom they are ad- 
dressed have intimations, by phrases and allusions in 
them, from whence they came. 

« TO THE SOTHADES. 

" The word by which I address you, gives you, 
who understand Portuguese (a), a lively image of 
the tender regard I have for you. The Spectator*^ 
late letter from Statira (No. 199.) gave me the hint 
to use the same method of explaining myself to you. 
I am not affronted at .the design your late behavior 
discovered you had in your addresses to me ; but I 
impute it to the degeneracy of the age rather than 
your particular fault. As I aim at nothing more 
than being your's, I am willing to be a stranger to 
your name, your fortune, or any figure which your 
wife might expect to make in the world, provided my 
commerce with you is not to be a guilty one. I re- 
sign gay dress, the pleasures of visits, equipage, 
plays, balls, and operas, for that one satisfaction of 
having you for ever mine. I am willing you shall 
industriously conceal the only cause of triumph 
which I can know in this life. I wish only to have 
it my duty, as well as my inclination, to study your 
happiness. If this has not the effect this letter 
seems to aim at, you 'are to understand that I had a 
mind to be rid of you, and took the readiest way to 
pall you with an offer of what you would never desist 
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pursuing^ while fou received ill usage. Be a txixe 
man ; be my slave w^le you doubt me> and neglect- 
me when you diink I love you. I defy you to find- 
outwl^tis your present circumstance with me ; but 
I kiKyWy while I citn keep this suspence, 

<< I am your admired 

" Belinda.*- 
<♦ Madam* 
^< It is a strange state of mind a man is in, when 
the very imperfections of a woman he loves turn in- 
to excellencies and advantages. I do assure you I 
am very much afraid of venturing upon you. I now 
like you in spite of my reason, and think it an ill cir- 
cumstance to owe one's happiness to nothiiig but in- 
fatuation, I can see you ogle all tlie young fellows 
who look at you, and observe your eye wander after 
new conquests every moment you are in a public 
place ; and yet there is such a beauty in all your 
looks and gestures, that. I cannot but admire you in . 
the very act of endeavoring to gain the heaits of 
others. My condition is the same With that of the 
lover in the TVay of the World (b). I l^ave studied 
your faults so long, that they are become as familiar 
to me, and I like them as well as I do my own,— 
Look to it. Madam, and c^>nsider whether you think 
this gay behavior will a|)pear to me as amiable 
when an husband as it does now to me a lover.— 
Things are so far advanced, that we must pio- 
ceed ; and I hope you will lay it to heart, that it will 
b^ becoming in me to appear still your lover, but not 
in«you to be' still my mistress. Gaiety in the matri- 
monial life is graceful in one sex, but exceptionable . 
in the other. As you improve these little hmtSx you 
will ascertain the happiness or uneasiness, of, madam, 
" Your most obedient, most humble servant, 

^< T. D.*^ 
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^ Sir, 
" When I sat at the window, and you at the other 
end of the room by my cousin, I saw you catch me 
• looking at you. Since you have die secret at last, 
which I am sure you should nevefthaT© known but 
by inadvertency, what my eyes said was true. But 
it is too s6on to confirm it with my hand, therefore 
shall not subscribe my name." 

"Sir, 
" There were other gentlenien nearer, and I know 
no necessity you were under to take up that flippant 
creature's fan last night ; but you shall never touch . 
a stick of mine more, that is pos. 

« Phyllis," 

To Colonel R ■ s in Spain fcj, 
" Before this can reach the best of husbands and 
the fondest lover, those tender names will be no 
more of concern to me. The indisposition in which 
you, to obey the dictates of your honor and duty, 
left me, Has increased upon me ; and I am acquaitit- 
ed by my physicians I cannot live a week longer. 
At this time my spirits fail me : and it is the ardent 
love I have for you that carries me beyond my 
strength, and enables me to tell you, the most psdn- 
ful thing in the prospect of death, is, that I must 
part with you. But let it be a comfort to you, that 
I have no guilt hangs upon me, no unrepented folly 
that retai'ds me ; but I pass away my last hours in 
reflection upon the happiness we have lived in to- 
gether, and in sorrow that it is so soon to have an 
end. This is a frailty which I hope is so far from 
criminal, that methinks, there is a kind of piety in 
being so unwilling to be separated from a state 
which is the institution of Heaven, and in which 
Vol. IV. H 
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we^have lived according to its laws. As we know no 
more of the next life, but that it will be a happy one 
to the good, and miserable to the wicked, why may 
we not please ourselves, at least to alleviate the diffi- 
culty of resigning this being, in imagining that we 
shall have a sense of what passes below, and may 
possibly be employed in guiding the steps of thos6 
with whom we walked with innocence when mortat ? 
Why may not I hope to go on in my usual work, 
and, though unknown to you, be assistant in all the 
conflicts of your mind ? Give me leave to say to you, 
O best of men ! that I cannot figure to myself a 
greater - happiness than in such an employment ; to' 
be present at all the adventures to which human life is 
exposed, to administer slumber to thy eye-lids in the 
agonies of a fever, to cover thy beloved face in the 
day of battle, to go with thee a guardian angel inca« 
pable of wound or pain, where I have longed to at- 
tend thee when a weak, a fearful woman : These, 
my dear, are the thoughts with which I warm my 
poor languid heart ; but indeed I am not capable, 
under my present weakness, of bearing the strong 
agonies of mind I fall into, when I form to myself 
the gi'ief you will be in upon your first hearing of 
my departure. I will not dwell upon this, because 
your kind and generous heart will be but the more 
afflicted, the more the person for whom you lament 
offers you consolation. My last breath will, if I am 
myself, expire in a prayer for you. I shall never see 
thy face again. Farewel for ever." T 
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No. 205. THURSDAY, October 25,1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

' Dedpimur spene recti"''^ Hor. Ars* Poctv. 25. 

Deluded by a seeming excellence. Roscommon. 



w. 



HEN I meet with aiiy vicious character that 
is not generally known, in order to prevent its doing 
mischief, I draw it at l^ength, and set it up as a scare- 
crow ; by which means I do not only make an exam- 
ple of the person to whom it belongs> but give warn- 
ing to all he;r majesty's subjects, that they may not 
suffer by it. Thus, to change -the allu^ioD, I have 
marjk^d put sCTeral oi^ the sliOals and quioksahds of 
life, and am continually employed in discovering 
those which are still concealed, in order to keep the- 
ignorant and unwary from running upon them. It is 
with this intention that I publish the following 
letter, which brings to light some secrets of this na* 
ture. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
« 'There are none otyour speculations which I read 
over with greater delight than those which are de- 
signed for the improven&ent of our sex. You have 
endeavored to correct our unreasonable fears and 
superstitions in your seventh and twelfth papers; our 
fancy for equipage in your fifteenth ; our love of pup- 
pet-shows in your thirty-first ; our notions of beauty 
in your thirty-third ; our inclination for romances in 
your thirty-seventh ; our passion for French fop- 
peries in your forty-fifth ; our manhood and party- 
zeal in your fifty-seventh ; our abuse of dancing in 
your sixty-fifth and sixty-seventh ; our levity in your 
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Jhundred and twenty-eighth ; our love of coxcombs 
in your hundred and My-feurth and hundred and 
fifty-seventh; our t3rranny over the hen-peckt in your 
hundred and seventy-sixth. You have descnbed the 
Pict in your forty-first ; the idol in your seventy- 
third ; the demurrer in your eighty-ninth ; the sal- 
amander in your hundred and ninety-eighth. You 
have likewise taken to pieces our dress, and repre- 
sented to us the extravagancies we are often guil^ 
of in that particular. You have fellen up<» our patch- 
es in your fiftieth and ei^ty-first ; our commode 
in your ninety-eighth ; our fans in your hundred and 
second; our riding-habits in your hundvedand foorthi 
our hoop-pQHicoats in your hundred and twenty ^e^ 
venth ; besides a great many little blemishes which 
you have touched upon in your several other papers, 
and in thoac nftaiiyTe€t6Prtiiat--ai^4icattered^^ 
down your works. Attiie same time we muet.own, 
that die comj^imefits you pay our sex are innumiera^ 
ble, and that those very faults which you represent 
in us are neither b4ack in themselves, nor, ^ you 
own, universal among us. But, Sir, it is plain that 
these your discourses are calculated for none but the 
fashionable part of womankind, and for the use of 
^ose who are rather indiscreet than vicious. B^ 
Sir, there is a sort of prostitutes in the lower part of 
our sex, who are a scandal to us, and very well de- 
serve;?to fall under you!* censure. I know it would 
debase your paper too much to enter into the beha- 
vior of these female libertines ; but as your remaiks 
on some part of it would be a doing of justice to se;- 
▼eral women of virtue and honor, whose reputations 
suffer by it, I hope you will not think it improper to 
give the pi^lic some accounts of this nature. You 
must know. Sir, I am provoked to write you this let- 
ter by the behavioi» of an infamous womanp who hav- 
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m% psMsed her foimh ma most shameless state of 
|ttx»stkutk>B, is now one of those who gain their 
livelihood by seducing others^ that arc younger than 
themselves, and by establishing a criminal commerce 
between the two sexes. Auiong several of her ar- 
tifices to get money, she frequently persuades a vain 
yotmg ielk>w, that such a woman of quality, or such 
a celebra^ toast, entertains a secret passion for him^ 
and wants nothing^ bm an oppc»*tunity of revealing it: 
nay, she has gone so far. as to write letters in the 
name of a woman of figure, to borrow money of one 
of these foolish Roderigos (a), which she has after- 
wards appreciated to her own use. In the mean 
time^ the person who has lent the money, has thought 
a lady under obligations to him, who scarce knew his 
name ; and wondered ather mgiatitude when he has 
been with her, tlmt she has not owned the &v(»*, 
though at the same time he was too much a man of 
honor to put her in miud of it* 

« When this atmndoned baggage meets with a man 
who has vanity enough to give credit to relations of 
^s nature, she turns him to a very good accounlljjy 
repeating praises that were never uttered, and deli- 
vering messages that were never sent. As the hoi^|^ 
of this shameless creature is frequented by several 
foreigners, I have heard of another artifice out of 
which she often raises money. The foreigrit^ghs 
after some Britbh beauty, whom he only knows by 
&me ; upon which she promises, if he can be secret, 
to procure him a meeting. The stranger, ravished 
at his goodfwtune,,gives her a present, and in a lit^ 
tie time is introduced to some imaginary title ; for 
you must know that this cunnitig purveyor has her 
representatives upon this occasion, of some of the 
finest ladies in the kingdom. By thid me&ns, as I 
H2 
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am informed, it i« usual enough to mcct^th a G«- 
man Count in foreign countries, that shall make his 
boast of favors he has received from women of Ae 
highest ranks and the most unblemished characters. 
Now, Sir, what safety is there for a woman's reputa- 
tion, when a lady may be thus prostituted, as it were 
by proxy, and be reputed an unchaste woman ; s» 
Vhe hero in the ninth book of Dryden's Virgil is 
looked upon as a coward, because the phantom which 
appeared in his likeness ran away from Tumus. 
You may depend upon what I relate to you to be 
matter of fact, and the practice of more than one of 
these female panders. If you print this letter, I may 
give you some further accounts of this vicious race 
of women. 

" Your humble servaht, 

*< BELVlt^ERA." 

I shall add two other letters, on different subjects,^ 
to fill up n^ paper. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
*k" I am a country clergyman, and hope you will 
lend me your assistance in ridiculing some little in- 
/tllfcencies which cannot so properly be exposed from 
the pulpit. 

^ A widow lady, who straggled this summer from 
LonAn into my parish, for the benefit of the air, sis 
she says, appears every Sunday at church with many 
fashionable extravagancies, to the great astonishment 
of my congregation. 

" But what gives us the most offence is, her thea- 
trical manner of singing the Psalms. She introdu- 
ces above fifty Italian airs in the hundredth Psalm ; 
and whilst we begin Ml Peofile^ in the old solemn 
tune of our fore-fathers, she, in a quije different key^ 
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runs divtefems^-oii the towels, and adorns them wiUi 
the graces of Nicolini : if she meets with eke or aye, 
which are frequent in the metre of Hopkins and 
Stemhold, we are certain to hear her quavering them 
half a minute after us to some sprightly airs of the 
opera. 

" I am very fer from being an enemy to church 
music ; but fear this iibuse of it may make my parish 
ridiculous, who already look on the singing Psalms 
as aa entertainment, and not part of their devotion : 
besides, I am apprehensive that the infection may 
spi-ead; for 'Squire Squeekum, who by his voice 
seems (if I may use the expression) to be cut out for 
an Italian singer, was last Sunday practising the 
ssune airs. 

<^ I know the kdy's principles, and that she will 
plead the toleration, which (as she fancies) allows 
her non-conformity in this particular ; but I beg you 
to acquaint her, that singing the Psalms in a different 
tune from the rest of the congregation, is a sort of 
schism not tolerated by that act. I am, Sir, 

" Your very humble sei vant, 

«R. S." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" In your paper upon temperance, you prescribe 
to us a rule for drinking, out of Sir William Temple, 
in the following words ; The first glass for, my self y 
"the second for my friendsy the third for good humor j 
and the fourth for mine enemies. Nowj Sir, you 
must know, that I have read this your Sfiectator in a 
club whereof I am a member ; when our president 
told us, there was certainly an error in the print, 
and that the word glass should be bottle ; and there- 
fore has ordered me to inform you of this mistake, 
und to desire you to pubUsh the following erratum.: 
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In the paper of Saturday^ October ISth^ col. 3, Uae 
1 1 . for gl(i9§y read dottle. 

« Your's, 

" Robin Goodfewow." 

No. 206. FRIDAY, Octdjer 26, 1711. 

BY STEELE. 

Qmanto quisgtie sibiphira neg-amerit, 

Ji dm plura feret-"-'^ Hor. Od. 16. 1. 3. V. 21. : 

They that do much themselves deny, 
N Beceive more blessings from the sky. Cabbch. 

HERE is a call upcm mankind to ve^ne and es-^ 
teem those who set a moderate price^pcm their own 
merit; and self-denial is frequently attended wi^ 
unexpec^d blessings, which in the end abundantly 
recompense such losses as the modest seem to suf- 
fer in the ordinary occurrences ctf life. The curious 
tell us, a determination in our favor or to our disad- 
vantage is made upon q^ first appearance, even be- 
fore they know any thing of our characters, but from 
the intimations men gather from our aspect. A man, 
they say, wears the picture of his mind in his coun- 
tenance, and one man's eyes are spectacles to his 
who looks at him to read his heart. But though that 
way of msing an opinion of those we behold in pub- 
lic is very fallacious^ ceitain it is, that those who^by 
their words and actions, take as much upon them- 
selves as they can but baiely demand in the strict 
scrutiny of their deserts, will find their account les' 
sen every day. A modest man-preserves his cha- 
I'acter, as a frugal ma^ does his fortune!,: if either of 
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them live to the height of either, one will find losses, 
the other errors, which h^ has not stock by him to 
make up. It were therefore a just rule, to keep your 
desires, your words, and actions, within the regard 
you observe ydur friends have for you ; and never, 
if it were in a man's power, to take as much as he 
possibly might either in prefennent or reputation. 
.My walks have lately been among the mercantile 
part of the world ; and one gets phrases naturally 
from those with whom one converses : I say then, he 
that in his air, his treatment of others, or an habitual 
arrogance to himself, gives himself credit for the 
least article of more wit, wisdom, goodness, or va- 
lor, than he can possibly produce i£ h^ is called up- 
on, will find the world break in upon him, and consi- 
der him as one who has cheated them of all the esteem 
iueyiiad before aHowed him. This brings a commis- 
sion of bsuokruptcy upon him ; and he that might 
have gone on to his life's end in a prosperous way, 
by aiming at more than he should, isno longer pro- 
prietor of what he really had before, but his pret^eii- 
sions fare as all things do which are torn instead of 
being divided. 

There is no one living wild deny Cinna the ap- 
plause of an agreeable and facetious wit ; or could 
possibly pretend that there is not something inimi- 
tably unforced and diverting in his manner of deliver- 
ing all his sentiments in conversation, if he were 
able to conceal the strong desire of applause which 
he betrays in every syllable he utters. But they who 
converse with him see that all the civilities they 
could do to him, or the kind things they could say 
to him, would fall short of what he expects ; and 
therefore, instead-of shewing him the esteem they 
have for his merit, their reflections turn only upon 
^t they observe he has of himself, ^ , 
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If you go among the women, and behold Gloxiana 
trip into a room with that theatrical ostentation of 
her charais, Mirtilla with that soft regularity in her 
motion, Chloe with such an indifferent familiarity, 
Corinna with such a fond approach, and Roxana 
with such a demand of respect in the great gravity <£ 
her entrance ; you find all the sex, wJio understand 
themselves, and act naturally, wait only for their ab- 
sence, to tell you that all these ladies would impose 
themselves upon you ; and each of them carry in 
their behavior a consciousness of so much more than 
they should pretend to, that they lose what would 
otherwise be given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Macbeth, I wds 
wonderfully taken with the skill of the poet, in mak- 
ing the murderer form fears to himself from the mo- 
deration of the prince whose life he was going to 
take away. He says of the king, He bore Ms facul^ 
ties so meekly; and justly inferred from thence, 
that all divine and human power would join to avenge 
his death, who had made such an abstinent usfe of 
dominion. All that is in a man's power to do to ad- 
vance his own pomp and glory, and forbears, is so . 
much laid up against ^e day of distress ; and pity 
will always be his portion in adversity, who acted 
with gentleness in prosperity. 

The great officer who foregoes the advantages he 
might take to himself, and renounces all prudential 
regards to his own person in danger, has so far the 
merit of a volunteer ; and all his honors and glories 
are unenvied, for sharing the common fate with the 
same frankness as they do who have no such endear- 
ing circumstances to part with. But if there were 
no such considerations as the good effect which self- 
denial has upon the sense of other men towards us, 
it is of all qualities the most desirable Jfor the agree- 
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able disposition in which it places our own minds. I 
cannot tcfll what better to say of it, than that it is the • 
very contrary of ambition ; and that modesty allays 
all those passions and inquietudes to which that vice 
exposes us. He that is moderate in his wishes from 
reason and choice, and not resigned from sourness, 
^staste or disappointment, doubles all the plea* 
sures of his life. ^ The air, the season, a sun-shiny 
day, or a &ir prospect, are instances of happiness, 
and tJiat which he enjoys in common with all the 
World (by his exemption from the enchantments by 
which all the world are bewitched), are to him un- 
common benefits and new acquisitions. Health is 
not eaten up with care, nor pleasure interrupted by 
envy. It is not to him of any consequence what this 
man is famed for, or for what the other is preferred. 
He knows there is in such a place an uninterrupted 
walk ; he can meet in such a company an agreeable 
conversation. He has no emulation, he is no man'3 
rival, but every man's well-wisher ; can look at a pros- 
perovis man, with a pleasure in reflecting that he 
hopes he is as happy as himself ; and has his mind 
and his fortune, as far as prudence will allow, open to 
the unhappy and to the stranger. 

Lucceius has learning, wit, Aumor, eloquence, but 
no ambitious prospects to pursue with these advan- 
tages ; therefore to the ordinaiy world he is perhaps 
thought to want spirit, bi^t l:nown among his friends 
to have a mind of the most consummate greatness. 
He wants no man*s admiration, is in no need of pomp. 
His clothes please him, if they are fashionable ancj 
warm ; his companions are agreeable, if they are ci-. 
vil^ and well-natured. There is w^th him no occasion ^ 
for superfluity at meals, or jollity in company ; in a 
word, for any thing extraordinary to administer de- 
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light to him. Want of prejudice and command of 
•appetite are the companions which make his journey 
of life so easy, that he in all places meets with more 
wit, more good cheer, and more good htimor, than is 
necessary to make him enjoy himself witlv pleasure 
and satisfaction. T. 



No. 207. SATURDAY, October 27, 1 71 1 . 

BY ADDISON. 

Omnibus i^terris, qtue sunt a Gadibus usque 
Aur^ram et Gangem, pauci dignosoere possnnt 
Vera bona, atque illis multwn diversa, remota 
Erroris nebula-—^ Juv. Sat. 10. V. 1. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing, it pursue. 

Dryden. 



I 



N my last Saturday's paper (No. 201.) I laid down < 
some thoughts upon devotion in general, and shall 
here shew what were the notions of the most refined 
heathens on this subject, as they are represented in 
Plato's dialogue upoft^-prayer, entitled, Mcibiades the 
Second^ which doubtless gave occasion to Juvenal's 
tentii satire, and to the second satire of Persius ; as 
the last of these authors has almost transcribed the 
preceding dialogue, entitled, Mcibiades the Firsts 
in his fourth satire. 

The speakers in this dialogue upon prayer are So- 
crates and Alcibiades ; and the substance of it, when 
drawn together, out of the intricacies and digressions, 
as follows. 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he was 
going to his devotions, and observing his eyes to be 
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fixed upon the earth with great seriousness and atten- 
tion, tells him that he had reason to be thoughtful on 
that occasion, since it was possible for a man to 
bring down evils upon himself by his own prayers, 
and that those things, which the gods send him in 
answer to his petitions, might turn to his destruc- 
tion : This, says he, may not only happen when a 
man prays for what he knows is mischievous in its 
own nature, as CEdipus implored the gods to sow dis- 
sention between his sons ; but when he pmys for 
what he believes would be for his good, and against 
what he believes would be to his detriment. This, 
the philosopher shews, must necessarily happen 
among us, since most men are blinded witli igno- 
rance, prejudice, or passion, which hinder them from 
seeing such things as are really beneficial to them. 
For an instance, he asks Alcibiades, Whether he 
would not be thoroughly pleased and satisfied if that 
god, to whom he wa^ going to address himself^ 
should promise to make him the sovereign of the 
whole earth ? Alcibiades answers, That he should 
doubtless look upon such a promise as the greatest 
fiivor that could be bestowed upon him. Socrates 
then asks him. If after rec«^g this great favor 
he would be contented to loose his life ? or if he 
would receive it though he was sure he should make 
an ill use of it ? To both which questions Alci- 
biades answers in the negative. Socrates then shews 
him, from the examples of others, how these might 
very probably be the effect of such a blessing. He 
then adds, that other reputed pieces of good fortune, 
as that of having a son, or procuiing the highest post 
in a government, are subject to tlie like fatal conse- 
quences ; which nevertheless, says he, men ardent- 
ly desii'e, and would not fail to pray for, if they 
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thought their prayers might be effectual for the ob- 
taining of them. 

Ha\ing established this great point, that all the 
most apparent blessings in this life ace obiioxious 
to such dreadful consequences, and that no man 
knows what in its events would prove to him a bles- 
sing or a curse, he teaches Alcibiades after what 
manner he ought to pray. 

In the first place, he recomxnends to him, as the 
model of his devotions, a short prayer, which a 
Greek poet composed for the use of his friends, in 
the following words : " O Jupiter, give us those 
things which are good for us, whether they are $uch 
things as we pray for, or such things as we do not 
pray for ; and remove from us those things which 
are hurtful, though they are such things as we pray 
for.'* 

In the second place, that his disciple may ask such 
things as are expedient for him, he shews him, that 
it is absolutely necessary to apply himself to the 
study of true wisdom, and to the knowledge of that 
which is his chief good, and the most suitable to 
the excellency of his nature. 

In the third and la^^lace, he informs him, that 
the best methods he could make use of to draw 
down blessings upon himself, and to render his 
prayers acceptable, would be to live in a constant 
practice of his duty towards the gods, and towards 
men. Under this head he very much recommends 
a form of prayer the Lacedamonians make use of, 
in which they petition the gods, " to give them all 
'good things so long as they were virtubus." Under 
this head likewise he gives a very remarkable ac- 
count of an oracle to the following purpose. 

When the Athenians, in the war mth the Laceda- 
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monians, received many defeats both by sea and land, 
they sent a message to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
to ksk the reason why they, who erected so many 
-^e^ples^^ to the gods, and adorned them with such 
costly offelriiigs^; why they, who had instituted so ma- 
^ny festiv&is, ahd accompanied them with such pomps 
and ceremonies ; in short, why they, who had slain 
so many hecatombs at their altars, should be less suc- 
t^essful than the Lacedamonians, who fell so short oi 
them in all these particulars ? To this, says he, the 
dracle made the following reply : « I am better pleas- 
ed with the prayers of the Lace damonians, than with 
all the oblations of the Greeks." As this prayer im- 
'plied and encoui'aged viin;ue in those who made it, 
the philosopher proceeds to show how the most vi- 
cious man might be devout, so &r as victims could 
make him, but that his offerings were regarded by 
the gods as bribes, and his petitions as blasphemies. 
He likewise quotes on this occasion tii?b verses out of 
Homer (c), in which the poet says, That the scent of 
the Trojan sacrifices was carried up to heaven by the 
winds : but that it was not acceptable to the gods, 
who were displeased with Priam and all his people. 
The conclusion of this di^gue is very remarka- 
ble, Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the 
prayers and sacrifices which he was ^oing to offer, 
by setting forth the above-mentiotied difficulties of 
performing that duty as he ought, adds these words, 
" We must therefore wait till such time as we may 
learn how we ought to behave ourselves towards the 
gods, and towards men.'* « But when will that time 
come, says Alcibiades, and who is it that will instruct 
us ? for I would fain see this man, whoever he is.' 
« It is one (says Socrates) who takes care of jfou ; but 
as Homer tells us, that Minerva removed the mist 
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from Diomede's eyes, that he xxxi^ht pbonly d^cover 
both gods and men (b) ; so the darkness that hangs 
upon your mind must be removed before you are able 
to discern what is good and what is evil.' < Let him 
remove from my mind, says Alcibiades, the darkness, 
and what else he pleases, I am determined ta refuse 
nothing he shall order me, whoever he is, so that I 
may become the better man by it.' The remaining 
part of this dialogue is very obscure : there is some^r 
thing in it that would make u& think Socrates hinted 
at himself, when he spoke of this divine teacher who 
was to come into the world, did not he own thai; he 
himself was, in this respect, as much at a loss, and 
in as great distress, as the rest of mankind. 
. Some learned men lo<A upon this conclusion as a 
prediction of our Saviour, or. at least that Socrates, 
like the high-priest (c), prophesied unkiK>wingiy,and 
pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to come in- 
to tiie world some ages after lum. However th?yt 
may be, we find that this greiit jdjilosropher saw by 
the light of reason, that it was suitable to the good* 
n^s of the Divine Nature, to send a person into the 
world, who should instruct mankind in the duties of 
religion, and, in particular, teach them how to pray. 

Whoever reads this abstract of Plato's discourse on 
prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this reflection ; 
That the great Founder of our religion, as well by his 
own example as in the form of prayer which he taught 
«is disciples, did not only keep up to those rules which 
.^e light of nature had suggested to this great philo- 
sopher, but instructed his disciples in the whole ex- 
tent of this duty, as well as of all others. He directed 
them to the proper object of adoration, and taught 
them? according to the third rule above-mentioned, 
to apply themselves to him in their closets, without 
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show or o^entati<ai5 and xo worship him tw sfiirii^i^ 
in trttlh. As the Lacedamonians, in their form < 
piuyer, implored the gods in general to give them 
all good things so long as they were virtuous, we ask 
in particular, * that our offences may be forgiven, as 
we forgive those of others.* If we look into the se- 
cond rule which Socrates has prescribed, namely, 
that^we should apply oxm^lyef^ to the knowledge of 
such things as are best for us, this too is explained 
^ large in the doctrhjes of the gospel, where we are 
taught in several instances to regard those things as 
eurses which a^ear as blessings in the eye of the 
world 5 and, on the contrary, to esteem those things 
AS blessings which, to the genercdity of B3|^kipd,a]9- 
$iear as curses. Thyx^ in tbeiorin whicjn is ^pi^escrib- 
^ tp u8,'we.on|y pr«^ for ths^ happiness which is oht 
chii^f good) and the great end of our existence, wheft 
-we petition the Supreme Being for the coming, of Ms 
kingdom^ being solioitoi|sfor no other temporal hies* 
sings, but our daUy sustenance. On the other sidq, 
we p^ay against nothing but sin, and a|^dnst evil in 
general, leaving it with Omniscience to determine 
what is really such. If we look into the first of So- 
crates his rules of prayer, in which iie reponimen4s 
^e abave-meiUioned fgrm^of Che ancient poety we fipd 
that form .not only cpn^reh^nded, hut very mwoh 
Improved in the petition, wherein we ,pray to the^u.- 
preme Being that his will may be done : which is of 
the same force with that form^which our Savioup 
used, when he prayed gainst the most painful and 
most ignominious of deadis. ^ Nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine be done.' This comprehensive peti- 
tion is the moi^t iiumble, as well, as the mo^t prudent, 
that can be offered up from the creature to his Crea- 
tor, as it supposes the S\y;)reine Bjeing wills nothing 
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7^ ^ our good, and that he knows better 

^ 2 what is so. L 



MONDAY, October 29, 1711. 

BY STSBLE. 

Vejuunt apectentur ut ipsa. 

Ovid. Ars Am. 1. 1. V. 9?. 
To be themselves a speetacle they come. 

X HAVE several letters from people of good seime, 
who lament the depravity or poverty of taste the 
town is fallen into with relation to plays and public 
spectacles. A lady in particular c^serves^ that there 
.€s such a levitv in the minds of her own sex, HbsK 
they seldom attend any thing but impertmencies. it 
is indeed prodigious to observe how Httie notice b 
taken of the most exalted parts of the best trage^es 
in Shakespeare ; nay, it is not only visible that sen- 
suality has devoured all greatness of soul, but tfie 
under p^sision (as I may so call it) of a noWe spirit, 
Pity, seems to be a stranger to the generality of an 
audience. The minds of men are hideed very diflFer- 
ently disposed ; and the reliefs from care and atten- 
tion are of one sort in a great spirit, and of anoth^ 
in an ordinary one. The man of a great heart and 
a serious complexion, is more pleased with instances 
of generosity and pity, than the light and ludkrous 
spirit can possibly be with the highest strains of mirth 
and laughter : it is therefore a melancholy prospect 
when we see a numerous assembly lost to all serious 
entertainments, and such incidents as should move 
one sort of concern, eajcite in them a quite contnoy 
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one. In the tragedy of Macbeth, the other night, 
when the lady who is conscious of the crime of mur- 
dering the king, seems utterly astonished at the news, 
and makes an exclamation at it, instead of the indig- 
nation which is natural to the occasion, that expres- 
sion is received with a loud laugh : they were as mer- 
ry when a ciiminal was stabbed. It is certainly an 
occasion of rejoicing when the wicked are seized in 
their designs ; but. I think, it is not such a triumph 
as is exerted by laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the appetites are 
sooner moved than the passions : a sly expression 
which alludes to bawdry, puts a whole row into a 
pleasing smirk ; when a good sentence, that de- 
scribes an inward sentiment of the soul, is received 
with the giNsatest coldness and indifference. A cor- 
respondent of mine upon this subject has divided the- 
ffemale part of the audience, and accounts for their 
prepossession agiunst this reasonable delight in the 
following manner. The prude (says he), as she acts 
always in contradiction, so is she gravely, sullen at a 
comedy, and extravagantly gay at a tragedy. The 
coquette is so much taken up with throwing her 
eyes around the audience, and considering the effect 
of them, that s^ie cannot be expected to observe the 
actors but as they are her rivals, and take off the ob- 
servation of the men from herself. Besides these 
species of women, there are the Examfiles^ or the 
first of the mode : these ai'e to be supposed too well 
acqusdnted with what the actor is going to say to be 
moved at it. After these one might mention a cer- 
tain flippant set of females who are mimics, and are 
wonderfully diverted with the conduct of all the peo- 
ple around them, and are spectatoi's only of the aU" 
dience. But what is of all the most to be lamented. 
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is the loss of a party whom it would bo worth pre- 
serving in their right senses upon nil occasMMiStaiid 
these are those whom we may ixidifferently call the 
innocent oi* the unaffected. You may sometimes 
see one of these sensibly touched with a well- 
wrought incident ; but then she is immediately so 
impertinently observed by the men) and frowned at 
by some insensible superior of her own sex, that she 
is ashamed, and loses the enjoyment of the most lau- 
dable'' concern, pity. Thus the whole audience 49 
afraid of letting fall a tear, and ^un, as a weakness, 
the best and worthiest part of our sense. 

" Sir, 

" As you are one that doth not only pretend to re- 
fptim, but affects it amongst people of any sens^ 
makes me, who am of the greatest d your admii^ev% 
give you this trouble, to desire you will settle th^ 
method of us females knowing when one another m 
m town ; fpr tiiey have now gpt a trick of ne^eraeiMl- 
ing to their acquaintance when they first t^me ; aiid 
if one docs not visit them within the week whkh 
they stay at home, it is a mortal quarrel. Now, dear 
Mr. Sfiec^ either conmiand them to put it in the ad- 
vertisement of your paper, which is generally read 
by our sex, or else order them to breathe their saucy 
footmen, (who are good for nothing else) by sendaig 
them to tell all their acquaintance. If you think to 
T>rint this, pray put it into a better style as to the 
spelling part. The town is now filling every ds^, 
and it cannot be deferred, because people take advan- 
tage of one another by this means, and break off ac- 
quaintance, and are j:ude : therefore :pray put this in 
your paper as won as you can possibly, to prevent 
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^ay future miscairiages of tUs. nature. laai^^^I 
erer shall be, dear Sfiec^ 

« Your most <rf>edient humble servant, 

« Mart Meanwell." 
^Pray, settle what is to be a proper notification of 
a person being in town, and how that differs accord- 
ing to people's quality.'* 

« October the 20f A. 
** Mr. Spectator, 
" I have been out of town, so did not paeet with . 
your paper dated September 28th (No. 182,), where- 
in you, to my heart's desire, exposed that cursed vice 
of ensnaring poor young girls, and drawing them from 
their friends. I assure you, without flattery, it has 
saved a prentice of mine from ruin ; and in token of 
gratitude, as well a§.for the benefit of my family, I 
have put it in a frame and glass, and hung it behind 
my counter. I shall take care to make my young 
ones read it every morning, to fortify them against 
such pernicious rascals. I know not whether what 
you wrote was matter of fact, or your own invention j 
but this I -will take my oath on, the first part is so 
exactly like what happened to my prentice, that had 
I read your paper then, I should have taken your 
method to have secured a villain. Go on and pros- 
per. 

" Your most obliged humble servant.'* 

i< Mr. Spectator, 
« Without raillery, I desire you to Insert this, 
word for word, in your next, as you value a lover's 
prayers. You see it is an hue and cry after a stray 
heart (with the marks and blemishes under-written), 
which, whoever shall bring to you, shall receive sa- 
tis&ction. Let me beg of you not to fidl, as you re- 
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member the pftsslon you had for her to whom yoxi 
latel ended a paper (No. 41 or No. 188.) 

•• Noble, generous, gr^at and good, 

But never to be understood ; 

Fickle as the wind, still changpng* 

After every female ranging. 

Panting, trembling, sighing, dying, 

But addicted much to lying : 

When th6 Siren songs repeats, 

Equal measures still it beats j 

Whoe'er shall wear it^ it will smart her. 

And whoe'er takes it, takes a Tartar." ; T 

No. 209. TUESDAY, October 30, 1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

'EaOXfti ccfAisvWf S^i ptytov jcoxk;. SimONI0£S. 

Of earthly goods, the best is a good 'wife ; 
A bad, the bitterest curse of human life. 

X Here are no authors I am more pleased with 
than those who shew human nature in a variety of 
views, and describe the severg^^l ages of the world 
in their different manners. A reader cannot be more 
^tionally entertained than by comparing the virtues 
and vices of his own times with those which prevail- 
ed in the times of his forefathers ; and di*awing a 
parallel in his mind between his own private charac^ 
ter and^hat of other persons, whether of Ms own 
age, or of the ages that went befote him. The con- 
templati<Mi of mankind under these changeable co- 
lours, is apt to shame us out of any particular vice, 
or animate us to any particular virtue ; to m^ke us 
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pleiuied or dis^eased witk emrselves in the moat 
proper points, to clear our mind of prejudice and pre- 
possession, and rectify the narrowness of temper 
which inclines us to think amiss of those who differ 
from ourselves. 

If we look into the manners of the most reipote 
ages of the world, we discover human nature in her 
simplicity : and the more we come downwards to- 
ward our own times, may observe her hiding her- 
self in artifices and refinements, polished insensibly 
out of her original plainness, and at length entirely 
lost under form and ceremony, and (what we call) 
good breeding. Read the accounts of men and wo- 
men as they are given us by the most ancient writers 
both sacred and pro^Eme, and you would think you 
were reading the history of another species. 

Among the writings of antiquity, there are none 
who instruct us more openly in the manners of their 
respective times in which they lived, than those who 
have employed themselves in satire, under what 
dress soever it may appear ; as there are no other 
authors whose province it is to enter so directly into 
the ways of men, and set their miscarriages in so 
strong a light. 

Simonides, a poet famous in his generation, is, I 
think, author of the oldest satire that is now extant ; 
and, as some say, of the fir$t theit wad> ever- written. 
This poet flourished about four hundred yeso^ alter 
the siege of Troy ; and shews, by his way of writings 
the simplicity, or rather coarseness, of the age in 
which he lived. I have taketo notice, in my hundred 
and sixty-first speculation, that the rule of observing 
what the French call the Bieiueance in an allusion, 
has been found out of latter years ; and that the an- 
cients, provided there was a likeness in th^ir simili- 
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tades, did r^ much trouble ^themsclres abdut die 
decency of the comparison. The satire or Iambics 
of Simonides, with which I shall entertain ray reaif- 
ers in the present paper, are a remarkable instand^e 
of what I formerly advanced. The subject of this 
satire is ^oman. He describes the sex in their se- 
verkl charactei*s, which he derives to them from a 
fbnciful supposition raised upon the doctrines of pre- 
existence. He tells us, that the gods formed the' 
souls of women out of those seeds and principles 
which compose several kinds of animals and ele- 
ments ; and that their good or bad dispositions arise 
in them according as such and such seeds and prin- 
ciples predominate in their constitutions. I h^vc 
translated the author very faithfully, and if not word 
for word (which our language would not bear), at 
least so as to comprehend every one of his senti- 
ments, without adding any thing of my own. I have 
already apologized for this author's want of delicacy; 
and must further premise, that the' following satiref 
affects only some of the lower part of the sex, and not' 
those who have been refined by a polite education, 
which was not so common in the age of this poet. 

« In the beginning God made the souls of woman- 
Idnd out of different materialB, and ia a separate state 
from their bo^s. 

**^Tlie souls of one kind of women were formed out 
of those ingredients which compose a swine. A wo- 
man of this make is a slut in her house, and a glutton 
at her table. She is uncleanly in her person, a slat- 
tern in her dress, and her familjr ii no better than a^ 
dunghill. > 

« A second sort of female soul wks formed out of *" 
the same mater^s that enter into the composition of ' 
a fox. Such an one is what we call a notkble-dis'- 
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cerniQg woman, who has an insight into every thing, 
whether it be good or bad. In this specie^ of fe- 
males there are some virtuous and some vicious. 

" A third kind of women were made up of canine 
paitides. These are what we commonly call Scold^i 
who imitate the animals out of which they were t^Jien, 
that are always busy and bariking, that snarl at every 
one who comes in their w^^y, and live in perpetu$il 
clamor. 

^ The fourth kind of women were made out of the 
earth. These are your sluggards, who .pass aw^y 
their time in indolence and ignorance, hover over 
the fire a whole winter, and apply themselves with 
alacrity to no kind of business but eaung. 
- <' The fifth species of females were made out of 
the sea. These are women of variable uneven tem- 
pers, sometimes all storm and tempest, sometimes all 
calm and sun*shine. The stranger who sees one of 
these in her smiles and smoothness, wou^d cry her 
up for a miracle of good humor ; but on a sudden 
her looks and her words are changed, she is nothing 
but fury and outrage, noise and hurricane. 

<* The sixth species were made up of the ingre- 
dients which compose an ass, or a beast of burden. 
These are naturally exceeding slothful, but upon the 
husband's exerting his authority, will live upon hard 
fare, and do every thing to please him. They are 
however far from being averse to venereal pleasure^ 
and seldom refuse a male companion. 

<< The cat furnished materials for a seventli spe- 
cies of women, who are of a melancholy, froward, 
unandable nature, and so repugnant to the offers of 
love, that they fly in the face of their husband when 
he approaches them with conjugal endearments.— 

Vol. IV. K 
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This species of wom^i arelUoeviae »«^ct%(| Utile 
1^ft»9 cheats, and pilferkigSw 

<^ The more with afiowmg mane, whkh was i^ver 
broke to bbj fertile toil and labor, G<»aaposed an 
^hth species of women. These are they who feav« 
li^ regard Ibr th^ husbands, who pass away t^k 
tkne in ^*essiog> bi^hing, and perfuming ; who 
^rowt^eir hair into the mce^c^rls, and trick it up 
with the &irest dowers and garlands. A weoiaai of 
^s spells is a veiy pretty thing for a stranger ^ 
look i^KMi, but very de^dmeiltal to^e ^wner, liffileiiBS 
It be a king or prkiee who takes a fency to each 
«i toy. 

<( The ninth spedes of f<^»iales weve taken out of 
l§ie ape. These are su<^ as are both 4igly and ill- 
Tiatured, who have nothing 4)e9iul^l in lhems^Y3e% 
fikndendeav(»* to detract from, w lidicule^ eveay thk^ 
which appears so in others; 

<< The tenth andiast ^>e€ies of women wevemadc 
out of the bee ; and heppy is the man wto gets 
Buc4i an one for his wife. She is altogether fex^less 
and unblameable i her family flourishes andimproves 
byber goodimfoiag^Enent' She loves her husband, 
and is beloved by him. She brings him a race of 
beautiful and virtuous children. She distinguishds 
^lerself among her sex. She is surrounded wkh 
graces. She never sits among the loose tribe ^ 
women, nor passes away her time with them in 
wanton discourses. She is full of virtue cmd prv^ 
d^ice, and is the best wife that Jupiter can bestow 
on man.*' 

I shsdl conclude these Iambics with the motto <tf 
this paper, which is a fragment of the same author : 
^ man cannot -fioaaess any thing that ie better than a 
good woman^norany thing that ia Vforat than a had one. 
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At|lie poet has 9he\m a great penetF«^cm m lim 
diversity of feipriale ehav^ters, he has avoiided th^ 
fcult whkb Juveoad aind Monsleitr Beileau are gvahy, 
9% the foi?mer v& his sixths and the other in his last 
satire, where they have endeavoirtd tQ expose iha 
sex ia geaera), without ^<^iig justice to the valu^bln 
part of it. Such leveUi^ salires are of no use to 
tiie worM ; a^d for this reas^i I have often wcujider^ 
•4 h«w the French author above-BAenti^ned, who 
was a snan of exqia^e judgment, ai^d a lover of 
TOtue, could think human nature a proper subject 
for satire in another of his celebrated pieces, which 
is called The satire upou^^an* What vice or frailtjf 
can a discourse .connect, which cen^ui^es the whole 
secies alihe, and endeavors to sh^w, by some super* 
ficial strokes of wit, lim brutes are the most exce)v 
l^nt creatures of the twu ? A satire should expose 
oothing but what i? corngibiey au4 n^ke a due di^ 
enquu^tion between those who arcf and those who 
are not the proper objects of it. («« 

No. 310. WEDNESDAY, October 31, 1711. 

BY MR. JOHN HUGHES. 

Mtezb quMMcb imharei in mentibua quaai seculorum gttoddatu 
avgumtm fuii^'ovwn ,- idque in maocinu^ ingemia qjttismm^ 
animis et egnatit maxime et apparet faeilUme. 

Ci€. Tu8C. Quxst. 

IHiere is, I know not how, in tiie minds of men, a certain pre- 
S|ige, as it were, of a future existence ; and this takes ths 
deepest root, and is most discoverable, in the greatest ge- 
niuses and most exalted souls. 

a TO THE SPECTATOR. 

« Sir, 

I. AM fully persuaded that one of the best springs 
of generous and worthy actions, is the |^y^)^§^* 
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rous and worthy thoughts of oursehre^ W!»oever 
hfts a mean opinion of ^e dignity of his natore, wiU 
act m no higher a rank than he has allotted himself 
ki his own estimation. If he considers his being as 
circumscribed by the uncertain term of a few yeturs, 
liis designs will be cmitracted into the sam^ narrow 
•pan he imagines is to bound his existence! Hov 
cBn he exalt his Noughts to an^ thing* great and 
iid>le9 who ohly believes that, after a slu>rt turn ob 
the stage of this world, he is to sink uito* oblivion) 
and to lose his eoffi&ciousness ^ ever I 

« For this reason, I am of ojumon, thattso useful 
and elevated a contemplation as that of the 80ul^$ 
immortaliiy cannot be resumed too often. There u 
iiot a more improving exercise to the human mind, 
than to be frequently reviewing its own gi^at privi# 
kges and endowments ; nor a more effectual mean$ 
to awaken in us an ambition raised above low ob- 
jects and litde pursuits, than to value ourselves as 
heirs of eternity. 

« It is a very great satisfaction to consider the best 
and wisest of mankmd i& fdl nations and ages, assert? 
ing, as with one voice, this their birth-right, and to 
find it ratified by an express revelation. At the same 
time, if we turn our thoughts inward upon ourselvest, 
we may meet with a kind of secret sense concurring 
with the proofs of our own immortality* 

" You have, in my opinion, raised a good presump- 
tive argument from the increasing appetite the mind 
has to knowledge (No. Hi), and to the extending 
its own faculties, which cannot be accomplished, as 
the more restrained perfection of lower creatures 
may, in the limits of a short life. I think another 
probable conjecture may be raised from our ap' 
petite to duration itself, and fr<Hn a reflection on 
our progress through the several stages of it : Wt 
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«re e^mploMng^ (as you deserve in a £;>mer specula- 
tion, No. ^3.) of the ehortnest qf i^ and yet are 
fierfietuaify hurrying over the ftarta of it, to arrive 
\ctt etftamUHle eetthments^ or imaginary points of reefy 
ttfMfh are dispereed ufi and down in it, 

« Now let us consider what happens to us when 
we arrive at these imaginary fioints qf reet : do we 
iBtop our mo^on, and tut down satisfied in}the set^* 
ment we have- gafaied ^ or ai>e we not removing ikt 
boundary, imd maridng out new points of rest, to 
which we press- Ibrws^ wMi the like ei^eniess, 
achd which cease to be su^ a» &st as we attain them ? 
Our case is Mke l^at €i a traireller upon the Alps, 
Who should fency diat the t<^ of the next loll must 
end his journey, because it terminates his prospect $ 
hut he no sooner arrives at it, than he sees new 
ground and other hills beyond it ; loid continues to 
travel on as before fcj. 

"This Is so phdiriy every man^s ccmdition in fife, 
that there is no one who has observed any thing, but 
may observe, that as fast as his time wears away, his 
^ppedte to something future renudns. The use 
therefore I wouM make of it is tlus, that since na- 
ture, as soihe love to express it, does nothing in vain, 
or, to speak properly, since the Author of pur being 
has plant%;d no wandering passiou in it, no d^sir^ 
which has not its object, ftiturity is die proper c^^ 
ject of the passion so constantly exercised abo\it it *, 
and this restles»iessin the present, this assig^iing our- 
selves over to fetrdier stages of dura^n, this success 
eive grasping at som^frhat still to come, appears to 
' me, whatever it may to others, as a kkid of instinct^ 
or natural symptom, w^ch the min4 of nsian has of 
itb own immortality. 
^ I tsiike it at the same tkne for granted^ tbf^ tb^ 
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oOter fti-gu^ieodi ; and if 90, tUs afpetiube^ ivtueli- 
otherwUe woul4 be v«ry ujaMv;oi»Hiliible apA nH^awd^ 
seems very reasonable^ and addft stitei^gtK ta th» cc^e** 
Gimsioii. But I am aimaaied' whe« I cmBttjiter tbere mm 
q9^Sill^m& e9|i»bl6 of Itioiii^/ttii^iiA; spitt&'#£ «iMry 

tcoa in UuoalikifpvOtb^nmi^ ThiM k'.aiwBifili^^^ 
ptiftitijf:. »ie«a ui tW i«Ke«^4 avdUliew.^ ^tat.nMii 
Hihpcan toye £»» utmihitotintif ^^ ptel M » Mnanlf^^ 
t^iak t^ait Ms vihoi^MmiQ^ sliall^Be 4i|i^eiFUiftblt^iwti» 
<teist» and jadx wi^ tfee nwtss ofciafOMaaiato b«tnf>i»1iirt 
it e(|]aa% ^eft^ves^ OKU^ adiiwiMA a«d {titf*. 'Sll^ 
Wfstery of sttch^mc^'&iuibtief is tt(H^lMd to<lieipto» 
ytw i i ft d ; aad> iaieai^ Mia9iiiM*«oi[tt>ll^ 
a sordid hope tk^ tbey sbati,a^be ifiKnor^ Ww i im« 
Itieydace iM^ be^so. 

«' This biings me back to nay first (^>s^i^ation, an4 
gives me oce^ion to si^ fui^tb^ tbat as wofthf ac« 
tions spring from worthy thoughts^BOwor^ythougl^ 
are likewise the cimseqiieoce of wordiy actiox^: bi^ 
the wretch who has degraded himself below the cha^ 
racter of immor^iHty, is very willing to< ve«g& hia 
pretensions to it) and to subi^ute in k& ropoka dai^ 
negative ha^ioessin the extincti<»i Qf.hi».b^in|j;^ 

^ The admirable Shakespeare has given us a strong 
image of the unsupport;ed condition of sucha persc^i 
in his tost niiiml«s> in the secfisid past of King^Henrf 
VL where Cso'dinaiBeaufbrt^wiiohad been QCMEesB^ 
ed in the murder of the good Duk^ Humf^ry, is vm*, 
presented on )us d^adi4ied. AfteJ^ some i^K»t axst^ 
fiised speeches^ which shew aft imaginaUon^ distuib* 
9A with gHih> just as he m exptriagt King W^^atf 
standing l^ himy full of oompassion) aay^f 

'* L^d Cardiaal ! if thou thmk^st oik Heaven's Wm$ 
" Hold up thy hand, make signal of that hope ! 
•^ He dies, ananiAkes n<Miga rv~^Google 
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oar aittiMi ontfae part (»f the ^mg p«r9on,i8 beyottdl 
G&iM^h€ painted by tho^ nost forcible expi^es^ 

<^I) ^laH not pursue thta-tiioiigfal faitfacx^ but only 
aridv tfea>a»aiffi^hiiriliiwt»ppt-t»b»hadifkl»awi^ 
a» te is* tibvlnmll abjeot tUii^ itt the worid to wnlvitf 
WioKl ar9 lannoiv finiie» woahiw or powiw, irten 
OHHpiKBft /wMl tiie geneitms ^apectation of a bsiit^ 
-Mlfaoiit ttkd^ and^ happiness adequate to that teing: d 
'• ^ Ijabsdltrouble yoe n^fortber ; but witha eeutaitt 
gvainif^whick these ihouf ht»have given me, I reie<$ 
I'sosnr tbhigs-paople aay of yott (as they will of 
I who distingvbk AesBaadhpes), which 1 h<^ are 
Mttrwe ;t and wiskyoa aa gooda maaaayou »e am 
antJaor. LaiD) Sbv 

<< Your moat obedient humble aerrsmt^ 
Z T. D.** 

Ko^ 2^il . THVBSDAY, Noreaosber 1,1711. 

BY ABDISON. 

Pictis memnevit noi jocarl JhbuHs. Pb^dr. 1. 1. Prol. 
Let it be remember*d that wte sport in fabled stories. 

XjLaYINO lotofy (Kb. S09.) tratiakcted the |mg» 
iihont of an old poet, wistchdescfibe& womankind un» 
^oft several characterst s^d supposes ^em to have 
drawn their different mannors and dispoaitioiis fromar 
^lese aifliisala and elements out of which ho tells u« 
they were compounded ; (thax^some thou|^ of giv^ 
ing the sex- their aevenge, by laying together, in an*' 
other paper, the many vioious characters which pre* 
vaiMit'the malt *woi4d^ and allowing the different in^ 
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gredients that go to the making upof stieh d^rent 
humors and constitutions. Horace has a thougitt 
which is something akin to this, when, in order to e«* 
cuse himself to his mistress for an lOTective iidilcli 
he had written against her, and ta account for that 
unreasonable fury wi^ which the heart of man 4s of- 
ten trsmsported, he tells us, ^sat when Bromeetheus 
made his man of flay, in tiielmfia&ig^ipofl^ heal*^ 
he iseascHied it wi^ some ^ritms pardcle^of the. ybaa 
(a). But upon turning this plan to and fro ki^m^ 
tiiioughts, I observed so many unaccountolde hun»Kim , 
m man, that I did not know out of what ammals*t0 
fetch them. Male souls are diversified with so ma^ 
ny characters, that the wcnid has net vaaiety of tteu 
terials sufltcient to Ornish out^dr d^erent teanpert 
and inclinations* The creation, wMi ail- its animals 
and elements, wo^id not be large enough to 8U|q^ 
their several extravagancies. 

Instead, thereforef^of pursuing the thought bf ^* 
monides, I shall observe, that as he has exposed Hie 
vicious part of women from the ddctrhie of pre-esds* 
tence, some of the ancient pMlosbphers have, hi a 
manner, satirised the vicious part of the human spe« 
cies in genei*aJ fifom a notion of llie soul's post-e^tia- 
tence, if I msLf so^all it ; and that as Simonkles, d^*. 
scribes brutes entering into the composition of wo* 
men, others have represented humma souls as .enler'r 
ing into brutes. ^ This is commonly turned the 
doctrine of transndgratlon, which supposes ^at hu« 
man souls, upon their leaving the body, become the 
souls of aueh kinds of homes as they most-resemble 
Ml theiv|ma|iiiers ; or to give an account of it) as Miw 
I^den has described it in his ^'seaslation <^ Pytte* 
goras^s speech in the fifteentii book <^ Qvid, whero> 
that philosq)her disisfua4es hia heair^rs ftpm e«ittig 
fle»b :-«. 
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* Thus all thmgs are but alter'd, nothing dies, 

* And here and there th' unbody'd spirit fties : 
< By time, or force, or sickness dispossess'd, 

' And lodgej where it lights, in bird or beast, 
•Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 

* And actuates those according to their kind : 

* f^m tenement to tenement is toss'd : 

* The soul is still the sarne^ the figure only lost. 

* Then let not piety be put to flight, 

* To please the taste of glutton appetite ; 
' But suifeF inmate souls secure to dwell, 

* Lest from their seats your parents you expel ; 
' With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 

* Or from a beast dislodge a brother's mind.' 

Plato J in the vision of Erusthe Armenian, which 
I may possibly mak« the subject of a future specu- 
kktion, records some beautiful transnugratipns ; as 
that the soul of Orpheus, who was musical, melaa^ 
choly, and a woman-hater, entered into a swan ; the 
soulof Aj?ix, which was all wrath and fierceness, 
into a lioq ; the soul of Agamemnon, that wasjapa- 
^cras luffl imp^jxhdflnroiiir eagle y^an3 the soul of 
Thersites, who was a mimic and a buffoon, intp a 
monkey. 

Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one of his come- 
diies, has touched upon this doctiin^ with great hu- 
mor. 

*« Thus Aristotle's soul of old, that was, 
" May now be damn'd to animate an ass ; 
" Op in this very house, fop aught we know» 
*' Is doing psunful penance in some beau." 

I shall fill up this paper with some letters which 
my last Tuesday's speculation has product. My 
following ccMTcspondents will shew, what I there ob- 
served, that the speculation of that day affects only 
tbe tower p^rt of the sex. 
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«< Front nti^ house in the Strand j October 30, 171 1. 
" Mr. Spectator, 
" Upon reading your Tuesday's p^er, I find by 
several symptoms in my constitution, that I ama a 
Bee. My shop, or if you please to call it so, my 
c^U, is in that great hive of females which goes by 
the name of the New Exchange ; where I am daily 
employed in gathering together a little stoek of gain 
from the finest flowers about the town^ I mean the 
ladies and the beaux. I have a numerous swarm of 
children^ to whom I give the best education I am 
able : but, Sir, it is my misfortune to be married to a 
drone, who lives upon what I get, without bringing 
any thing into the common stock. Now, Sir, as on the 
one hand I take care not to behave myself towardtl 
kim like a wasp, so likewise, I would not have him. 
lo6k up<m me as an humble bee ; for which reason I 
do all I can to put him upon laying up provisions for 
a bad day, and frequently represent to him the fat^ 
effiBCts his sloth and negligence may biing upon us in 
our old age. I must beg that you will join with me 
in your good advice upon this occasion, and you wiH 
for ever oblige, 

**^Your humble servant, 

"Melissa.*' 

« Sir, " Fiecadillyj October 31, 1711. 

« I am joined in wedlock, for my sins, to one of 
those sillies who are described in the old poet witb 
th^ hard name ybu gave us the other day. She has 
a lowing maae, and a skin as sait as silk ; but. Sir, 
she passes half her life at her glass, and^almost niins 
me in ribands. For my own part, I am a plaui han-^ 
dicra£t man, and in^ danger of breaking by her lazi- 
ness and expensiveness. Pn^, master, tell me ia 
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your next paper, whether I may not expect of her so 
much drudgery as to take care of her family, and 
curiy her hide in case of refusal. 

*' Your loving friend, 

" Barnabt Brittlb." 

/, 

« Mr. Spectator, << CheapHde^ October 30. 
« I am mightily pleased with the humor of the 
cat ; be so kind as to enlarge upon that subject. 
« Your*s till death, 

" JOSIAH HeNPECK.'* 

<< p. S. You must kfiew I am married to a Grimd- 
kin." 

« Sir, « Waptiing^ October S 1 , 1 7 1 1 . 

« Ever smce your Spectator of Tuesday last (No. 
309.) came into our &mily, my husband is {leased 
to call me liis Oceana, because the foolish old poet 
that you have translated says, that the souU of some 
women are made of sea-water. This, it seems, has 
encouraged my ^uce box to be witty upon me. 
When I am angry, he cries, Fr'ythee, my dear, be 
^alm ; when I chide one of my servants, Pr'ythee, 
child, do not bluster. He had the impudence about 
an hour ago to tell me, that he was a sea-faring man, 
and must expect to divide his life betwe^i storm and 
sun-shine. When I bestir myself with any spirit in 
my &mily, it is high sea in his house ; and when I 
sit still without doing any thing, his afilairs forsooth 
are wind-bound. When I ask him whether it rains, 
tie makes answer, It is no matter, so that it be fair 
■weather within doors. In short, Sir, I cannot speak 
iny mind freely to him, but I either swell or rage, or 
do something that is not fit for a civil woman to hear. 
Pray, Mr. Spectator^ since you are so sharp upon 
odier women, let u$ know what materials your wife 
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is made of, if you have one (6). I suppose you 
would make us a parcel of poor-spirited, tame, insipid 
creatures : but, Sir, I would have you to know, we 
have as good passions in us as yourself, and that a 
woman was never designed to be a milk-sop. 
L " Maetha Tempest.'* 
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BY STEELE. 



•^Eripe turpi 



CollajugOf liber, Uber awn, die ag e ' ' 

Hoe. Sat. 7- 1. 2. v. 92. 

——Loose thy neck from this ignoble chain^ 

And boldly say thou'rt free. Creech. 

« Mr. Spectator, 

"T 

JL never look upon my dear vnfe but I think of 
the happiness Sir Ro^er de Coverly enjoys in having 
such a friend as you to expose in proper colours the 
cruelty and perverseness of his mistress. I have 
very often wished you visited in our &imily, and were 
acquainted with my spouse ; she would afford you, 
for some months at least, matter enough for one 
Spectator a week. Since we are not so happy as to be 
of your acquaintance, give me leave to represent to 
you our present circumstances as well as I can in 
writing. You are to know then that I am not of a 
very different constitution from Nathaniel Henroost, 
whom you have lately recorded in your speculations 
(No. 176.) ; and have a wife who makes a more ty- 
ranmcal use of the knowledge of my easy temper 
than that lady ever pretended to. We had not been 
a month married, when she found in me a certain 
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pain to give offence, and an indolence that mude me 
bear little inconve^iicncies lather than dispute about 
them. From this observation it soon ca^ie to that 
pass, that if I offered to go abroad, she would get be- 
tween me and the door, kiss me, and say sh^ could 
mrt part with me ; and then down again I sat. Ll a 
day or two after this first pleasant step towards con- 
£ning me, she declared to me, that I was all the 
world to her^ and she thought she ought to be all the 
vrof Id to me. If, said she, my dear loves me as much 
as I love him, he will never be tired of my company. 
This declaration was followed by my being denied to 
all my acquaintance ; and it vexy soon came to that 
pass, that, to ^ve an answer at the door, before my 
&ce,the servants would ask her whether I was within 
or not; and she would answer, no, with great fondness, 
and tell me I was a good dear. I will not enumerate 
more little circumstances to give you a livelier sense 
of my condition ; but tell you in general, that from 
such steps as these at first, I now live the life of a 
prisoner of state ; my letters are opened, and I have 
not the use of pen, ink, and paper but in her pre- 
sence. X never go abroad, except she sometimes takes 
me with her in her coach to take the air, if it may be 
called so, when we drive, as we generally do, with 
the , glasses up. I have overheard my servants la- 
Hoient my condition ; but they dare not bring me mes- 
sages without her knowledge, because they doubt 
j3fty resolution to stand by them. In the midstof this 
^b^pid way of life, an old acquaintance of mine, Tom 
Meggot, who is a £etvorite with her, and allowed to vi- 
tit me in her company, because he sings prettily^ has 
mused me to rebel, and ccmveyed his intelligence to 
me in the following manner. My wife is a great pre^ 
tei«i)&r to nmsic) and vei^ ignorant of it ; but fai* gone 

Voi;. IV. L 
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m the Its^an taste. Tom goes to Armstrong, the &- 
mous fioe writer of music,, and desires him to p(ut 
this seateiK^e of Tully in the scale of an Italian air, 
and write it out for my spouse from him. jin tile 
mid liber cm tnnUer imfierat ? Ctd leges imfionttj 
prm^riHtyjubetfVetat^ quod videtur ? Qui nihil irn^' 
rtmii negurCf nihil recusareaudet ? Foscit P Dandum 
est, Vocut ? Feniendum. Mjicit ? Abetmdum, Mimta^ 
tur? ExHmscendum. 'Does he live like a gentleman 
who is commanded by a woman ? He to whom she 
gives law, grants and denies what she pleases ? who 
can neither deny her any thing she asks, or refuse to 
do any thing she commands I* 

^« To be short, my wife was extremely pleased 
with it ; said the Italian was the only language for 
music ; and admired how wonderfully tender the 
sentiment was, and how pretty the accent is of that 
language, with the rest that is said by rote on that-oc- 
casion. Mr. Meggot is sent for to sing this air,^ 
which he perfoitns with mighty applause ; and my 
wife is in ecstasy on the occasion, and glad to find, by 
my being so much pleased, that I was at last come 
into the notion of the Italian ; for, said she, it grows 
upon <me, when one once comes to know a little of 
the language ; and pray, Mr. Meggot, sing i^dn 
^lose notes Mhil imfi^anti negarey nihil recusare. 
You may believe I was not a little delighted with my 
fnend Tom's expedient to alarm me, and in obedi« 
ence to his summons I give all this story thus at 
large ; and I am resolved, when thi^ s^pears in tho 
Spectator, to declare for myself. The manner of the 
insurrecdon I contrive by your means, which shall 
be no other than that T(nn Meggot, who is at oar 
tea-table every morning, shall read it to us ; and if 
my dear can take the hii^ and say not one wordy but 
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let this be the beginning erf a new liie^ with out faither 
explanation, it is very well ; for as soon as Oie Spec<- 
tator is read over, I shall, without more ado, call U^ 
the coach, name the hour when I shall be at home, 
if I come at all ; M* I do not, they may go to dinner. 
If my spouse only swells and says nothing, Tom and I 
go out together, and all is well, as I said before 5 but if 
she begins to command or expostulate, you shall, in 
my next to you, receive a full account of her resist- 
ance and submission ; for submit the dear thing 
must, to. Sir, 

" Your most obedient, 

*< humble servant^ 

" Anthony Fbeeman." 

" P. S, I hope I need not tell you thirt I desire 

this may be in your very next." T 

No. 213. SATURDAY, Novembers, 1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

— JWcTM »ibi comma recti. Virg. JEn. 1. v. 6^8. 

A good intention. 

X T is the great art and secret of christianity,if I may 
use that phrase, to manage our actions to Ae best 
advantg^e, and direct them in such a manner that 
every thing we do may turn to account at that great 
day, when every Hung we have done will be set be- 
fore us. 

In order to give this consideradon its full weight, 
we may cast all our actions under the divisiou of sudi 
as are in themselves either good, evil, or indifferet^. 
If we divide our inten^ns after the same manner, 
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and consider 6iem with regard to our actions, we 
n^ay discover that great art and secret of religion 
wliich I have here mentioned. 

A good intention, joined to a good action, ^ves it 
its iMx^er force and efficacy : joined to an evil action^ 
extenuates its malignity, and in some cases may take 
it wholly away ; and joined to an indifferent action, 
turns it into a virtue, and makes it meritorious as Ikr 
as human actions can be so. 

In the next place, to consider in the same manner 
the influence of an evil intei^ion upon oui* actimis. 
An evil intention perverts the best of oetimis, and 
makes them in reality what the Others, with a witty 
kkid of zeal, have termed the virtues of the heathen 
world, so many ^bimng ma (a). It destroys the in- 
nocence of an indifferent action, and gives an evil 
acticm sdl possible blackness and horror ; or, in the 
«»phatical iangui^ -ef aacffed writ^ makes 9in ex^ 
eeeding sinful (b), 

\ii in the last place, mc oomider the nM;ure of an 
indifferent intention, we shall find that it destroys 
the merit of a good action ; abates, but never takes 
away, the n^gnity of an evil fM:tion ; and leaves an 
indifferent action in its ns^ural state of indifference. 

It is therefore of unspeakable advantage to possess 
our minds with an habitual good kitention, ^d to 
aim all our thoughts, words, and actions, at some 
laudable end, whether it be the glory of our Maker, 
the good of mankind, or the benefit of our own souls. 

This is a sort of thrift or good husbandry in mo- 
ral life, which does not throw away any single action, 
but makes every one go as far as it can. It multi- 
plies the means of salvation, increases the number 
of our virtues, and diminishes that of our vices. 

There is something very devout, though not so- 
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lid,4n Acosta's answer to Limb(»^h, who objects to 
b^ the ]nult]|dicit]r of ceremoiues in the. JewUh re- 
Hgicm^ as washings, dresses, meals, purgations, and 
the like. The reply which the Jew makes upon 
this occasion is, to the best of my remembrance, as . 
follows : « There are not dmies enough (says he) in 
the essential parts of the law for a zealous and active 
obecHence. Time, pkce, and person, are requisite 
befoi'e you have an opportunky of putting a mcmd 
T»tue into pvadke. We have therefore (says he) 
eatoKged the s^iere of our duty, and made many 
tlmgs,. which are in themselTea indifferent, a pcut of 
our religion, that we may have more occasions of shew- 
ing oi|r love to God, and in all the circumstances of 
1^ be dobig smnething to j^ase Him.'' 

MoQsirair St. Evr^aEUH^ has endeavored to palli* 
at^ the superstitions of the Roman Catholic religion 
with ^e same kind of i^logy> where he pretends to 
consider the different spirit of the Pajnsts and the 
Calvini^ as to the great pcmits wherdn they disa- 
gree. He tdUs u% that the former are actuated by 
love, and the other by f^tr ; and that in their expres- 
siims f^duty and devotion towai*ds,the Supreme Be- 
ing, the former seem particidarly oareful to do every 
thmg which may possibly please Him, and the other 
to abstain fn»n every thing tbs^ may possibly dili- 
please Him. 

But nptwithstandkig this plausible reason witK 
which both the Jew and the Roman Catholic would 
excuse their respective superstitions, it is certain 
there is something in them very pernicious to man- 
kind, and destructive to religion ; because the injunc- 
tion of superfluous ceremonies makes such actions 
^uties, as were before indifferent, and by that means 
renders religion more burdensome and di£&cuH than 
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it is in its own nature, betrays many- into sins of oxnis^ 
sion which they could not otherwise be^tiilty of, sffid 
fixes the minds of the vxilgar to the shadowy uT^»Q^ji* 
tial points, instead of the more weighty and more im" 
portant matters of the hiw. 

This zealous and active obedience however takes 
place in the great point we are recommending ; for 
if, instead of prescribing to ourselves ii^itf^Ment 
actions as dudes, we apply a good intentioii to all 
our most indifFerent actions, we make our very exis* 
tence one continued act 6f obedience, we tttm our 
diversions and amusements to our eternal advantage, 
and are pleasing Him (whom we are made to pittm) 
in all the circumstances and occurrences of lilfe. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this koly offi- 
ciousness, (if I may be allowed to call it suchj) wl^ch is 
recommended to us by the apostle in that uncomtnon 
precept, wherein he directs us to propose to our- 
selves the glory of oxir Creator in all our most ind^* 
ferent actions. Whether 4pe eat t>r drinks er wiM* 
soever iioe do (c). 

A person thei'eforc who is possessed with sudi 
an habitual good intention as that which I have be^i 
here speaking of, enters upon no single tiircumstance 
of life, without considering it at well^pleawng to 
the great Author of his being, conformable to ^e 
dictates of reason, suitable to human nature in gene- 
ral, or to that particular stati<Mi in which Providence 
has placed him. He lives in a perpetual sense of 
the Divine Presence, regards himself as actings in 
the whole course of his existence, under the obser- 
vation and inspection of that Being who is privy to 
all his motions and all his thoughts, who knows his 
downsitting and his ufirising^ who is about his fiatk» 
and about hie bedj and fpieth out all hie nvays^ (d)^ 
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In a word, .he remembers that the eym of his Judge 
Is aJti^ys upon hkn, and in every action he vefiecto 
tlml he is dokig what is c<»»«ianded or allowed l^ 
Him who will hereafter ei^er rewavd or pimish if. 
This was "(he character c^ those holy men of old, 
who, in that beautilttl phrase of scr^ture, lure said to 
have walked mt^ <rO(L (ej. 

When I emplc^ myself upon a pq>er of morality, 
I generally ccmsider how I may recommend the par* . 
tiettiar virtue which I tre^ of, hy the precepts ,or 
examples of the ancient Jieathens ; by that means, 
if poftu^b, to shione those who hav« greater ad* 
vantages of knowing their duty, and Acreforc great- 
er obligations to perform it, into a better course of 
Itle : besides that many amcmg us are unreasonabljr 
^sposed to i^ve a &irer hearii^ to aPagan pbilos^* 
pher ttem to a Christian w^er. 
* I shall tli^ref^re produ^ an instance of this excel" 
le^ frame of mind in a speech of Socrates, which 
is quoted by Erasnms. This great philosopher, on 
the day of his execution, a litUe before the dnaigbt 
of poison was brou^ to him, ^itertaming his 
friends with a dkcourse on the immortality of the 
soul, has these words t " Whether or no God will 
approve of my acti(»is, I know not ; bnt this I am 
sure of, that I hate at all times made it my endeavor 
to please him, and I have a good hope that this my 
endeavor will ^be accepted by him.^' We find in 
these words of that great man, the haUtual good in- 
tention which I would hei*e inculcate, and with 
which that divine philosopher always acted. I shall 
only add, that Erasmus, who was an unbigotted Ro* 
man Catholic, was so much transported \vith this 
passage of Socrates, that he could scarce forbear 
looking upon him as a samt^ anddea|cing him topi^ay ' 
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to kim; <»r, as ihss^ utgeBious and leam^d writer 
has 63qpre9sed himaelf in a wxtch more lively ms^- 
ner ; ^< When I reflei^ on, ^uck a speech pro^iounced 
hy sucha4>e}r$on9 I can sqarqe forbear crying out^. 
Sancte ScKrateSf ora pro nol^iai O holy. Socrates> 
pray for us." L 

No. 214. MONDAY, i<^ovember 5, 1711. 

BY 8TE£LB. 

m I J ^ericnmt tempora kngi 
Servitii-"^ Juv. Sat, S. v. 124. 

A long dependence in an hour is lost Dryden* 

J. £d «onie tkoe ago ky before the world the uii% 
ha|^ eoii^tleiiof^ietFadiag part of mankind) what 
su&r l^ waat <^ piuictuai^ in the dealings of per*^ 
sons above them ; but there is a set of men who are 
n»ieh more the objects of ccmipas^on than even 
those ; and these are the dj^ndants <m great men> - 
Miiom they are pleased to tai|pmder their protection 
as such as are to ^^ore in their friendship and &vor. 
These indeed, as well from tfie homage that is ac« 
ee^ted from tlwm, as the topes which are given to 
them, are become a sort of creditors; and these debt% 
being debts of honor, ought, according to the ac-t 
customed maxim, to be first discharged.. 

When I- ^^ak of dependants, I would not be un- . 
derstood to mean those who are worthless in them* 
selves, or who without any call, will press into the 
company ctf their betters. Nor, when I speak of 
poU^ons, do Imean those whoeither have it not in 
their power, or have no obligaticm to assist th,eir 
friends ^ but I apeak of such leagues >vhere there i» 
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power and obligation on tiie ^le part, tmd merit and 
expect^on on the other. 

The division of patron and client, may, I believe, 
include a tMrd of our i&tion : the want of merit and 
real wortli in the client i?^ill strike out about ninety- 
nine in an hundred of these 5 and the want of abiHtf 
in patrons, as many of that kind. But, however, I 
must beg leave to say, that he who will take up ano- 
ther's time and fortune in his service, though he has 
no prospect of rewarding his merit towards him, is 
as unjust in his dealings as he who t£^kes up goods 
"of a tradesman without intention or ability to pay 
him. Of the few of the class which I think ^t to 
consider, there are not two in ten who succeed ; inso- 
much that I know a man of good sense who put hi« 
son to a blacksmith, though an offer was made him. 
of his being received to a page to a man ^ qus^y 
(u)* There are not more eripfdes come out of the 
wars Aan there are from those great sei-vices ; 
some through discontent lose their speech, some^ 
^eir menH>ries, others their sen^s or their lives ; 
and I seldom see a rnHPthoroughly discontented, 
b«Et I Conchide he has had the favor of some great 
man. I have known of such as have been for twenty 
years together within a month of a good employment, 
but never arrived at the hapj^nness of being possessed 
of any thing. 

There is nothing more ordinary thsm that a man 
who has got into a considerable station shall imme- 
diately alter his manner of treating all his friends ; 
and from that moment he is to deal with you as if 
he were your fete. You are no longer to be consult* 
cd, even in matters which concern yourself; but 
your patron is of a species above you, and a free 
communication with you is not to be expected. This 
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perhaps may be your condition all the while he bears 
effice ; and when that is at an end, you are as inti- 
mate as ever you were, and he will take it very ill 
if you keep the distance he prescribed you towards 
Wm in ]\is grandeur. One would think this should 
be a behavior a man could fall into with the worst 
grace imaginable ; but they who know the world 
have seen it more than once. I have often, with se- 
cret pity, heard the s$ime man who has professed 
his abhorrence against all kinds of passive behavior, 
lose minutes, hours, days and years, in a fruitless 
attendance on one who had no inclination to befriend 
him. It is very much to be regarded, that the great 
have one particular privilege above the rest of the 
world, of being slow in receiving impressions of 
kindness, and quick in taking offence. The eleva- 
tion above the rest of mankind, except in very 
great minds, makes men so giddy, that tiiey do not 
see after the same manner they did before ; thus they 
despise their old friends, and strive to extend their 
interest to new pretenders. By these means it often 
happens, that when you cA^to know how you lost 
such an employment, you^ill find the man who 
got it never dreamed of it : but forsooth, he was to 
be surprised into it, or perhaps solicited to receive 
it. Upon such occasions as these, a man may per- 
haps grow out of humor ; if you are so^ all man- 
kind will fall in with the patron, and you are an hu- 
morist and untractable if you are capable of being 
sour at a disappointment : but it is the same thing 
whether you do or do not resent ill-usage, you will be 
used after the same manner ; as some good mothers 
will be sure to whip their children till they cry, and,, 
then whip them for crying. 
There are but two ways of doing any thing with 
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great peoi^e, and those are by making yourself either 
considerable or agreesd)le : the former is not to be 
attained but by finding a way to live without thenif 
or concealing that you want them ; the latter is only 
by (idling into their taste and pleasures. This is of 
all the employments in the world the most servilet 
except it happens to be of your own natural humor : 
for, to be agreeable to another, especially if he be 
above you, is not to be possessed of such qusdities 
and accomplishments as should render you agreeable 
in yourself, but such as make you agreeable in re- 
spect to him. An imitation of his faults, or a compli- 
ance, if not subservience, to his vices, must be the 
measure of your <:onduct. 

When it comes to that, the imnatural state a man 
lives in, when his patron pleases, is ended ; and his 
guilt and complaisance are objected to him, though 
the man who rejects him for his vices was not only 
his partner, but seducer. Thus the client (like a 
young woman who has given up the innocence which 
made her charming) has not only lost his time, but 
also the virtue which c^d render him capable of re- 
senting the injury whic^^ done him. 

It would be endless to recount the tricks of turn- 
ing you off fi*om themselves to persons who have less 
power to serve you, the art of being sorry for such 
an unaccountable accident in your behavior, that such 
an one, (who, perhaps, has never heard of y^u) oppo- 
ses your advancement ; and if you have any thing 
more than ordinary in you, you are flattered with a 
whisper, that it is no wonder people are so slow in 
doing for a man of your talents, and the like. 

After all this treatment, I must still add the plea- 
santest insolence of all, which I have once or twice 
seen, to wit, that when a silly rogue has thrown away 
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one part m three <^ his life ia uupK^tal^ ^t^end- 
eBce, it is taken womlerfuUy ill that he vkhdraws, 
end is resolved to empk^ the i^est for hiix^eli 
* When we consider these things and reflect upon 
9tf many honest natures (wldch mie, who makes ob- 
ecrvation of what passes, may have seen) that hawe 
miscarried by such sort of applicatioita, it is too me* 
laneholy a scene to dwell upon ; therefore I ehaU take 
another opportunity to discourse of geod pa;troi^ 
and distinguish such as have done their duty to those 
who have depended upon them, and were not alrfe to 
act without their favor* Worthy patrons are lilie 
Plato's guardian angels, who are ahvajFs doing good 
to their wards ; but negligent patrons a^e like Ejm- 
curus's gods, that lie lolling on the clouds, and, in- ' 
stead of blessings, pour do¥^ storms and tempests 
on the heads of those that are off^vmg incense to 
fliem (b), ' T 

No. 215. TUESDAY^ovember 6, 1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

"-'-^Ingtmia^ didicifU fideliter artes 
EmoUt more» necjinit eatefsros. 

Ovid. Ep. 9. 1. 2. De Ponto, v. 47. 
The lib'ral arts, where they an entrance find. 
Soften the manners, and subdue the mmd. 



I 



CONSIDER a human soul without educa^on like 
marble in the quarry, which shows hone of its inhe* 
rent beauties, till the skill of the polisher fetches out 
the colors, makes the surface shine, and discovers 
every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein, tjmt runs 
through the body of it. Education, after the same 
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TnanneryDdten it works npdn a noble mmd, draws 
out to view eyery latent virtue and perfection, which, 
without !iuch helps, are never able to make their ap- 
pearance. 

If my reader will ^ve me leave to change the aflu- 
idon so soon upon him, I shall make use of the same 
itistance to illustrate the force of education, which 
Aristotle haslbrought to explain his doctrine of sub- 
stantial forms, when he tells us, that a statue lies hid 
ifa a block of marble ; and that the art of the statuary 
ohly clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the ruhbish. The figure is in the stone, the sculp- 
tor only finds it. What sculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human soul. The philoso- 
pher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the good, or tlie 
gfeat man, very often lie hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, vdiich a proper education might have disinter- 
red, and have brought to light. I am therefore 
mU6h delighted with reading the accounts of savage 
nations, and with contemplating those virtues which 
are wild and uncultivated ; to see courage exerting 
itself in fierceness, resGlpion in obstinacy, wisdom in 
cunning, patience in suUenness and despair. 

Men*s passions operate variously, and appear in 
diflFerent kinds of actions, according as they are m6re 
or less rectified and swayed by reason. When one 
hears of negroes, who, upon the death of their mas-< 
ters, or upon changing their service, hang themselves 
upon the next tree, as it frequently happens in our 
American plantations ; who can forbear admiring 
their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so dread- 
ful a manner ? What might not that savage greatness 
of soul, which appears in these poor wretches on 
many occasions, be raised to, were it rightly cultivate 
ed ? And what colour of excuse can there be for the 

Vol. W. M CoooIp 
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contempt with "which we treat this part of our spe- 
cies ? that we should not put tliem upon the common 
foot of humanity ; that we should only set an insig- 
nificant fine upon the man who murders them i nay, 
that we should, as much as in us lies, cut them off 
from the prospects of happiness in another world as 
well as in this, and deny them that which we look 
Upon as the proper means for attaining it. 

Since I am engaged on this subject, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a story which I have lately heard^ 
and which is so well attested that 1 have no manner 
of reason to suspect the truth of it. I may call it a 
kind of wild tragedy, that passed about twelve years 
ago at St. Christophers, one of our British Leeward 
islands. The negroes, who were the persons con- 
cerned in it, were all of them the slaves of a gentle- 
man who is now in England. 

This gentleman among his negroes had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a most extraordina- 
ry beauty by those of her own complexion. He had 
at the same time two young fellows who were like- 
wise negroes and slaves, remarkable for the come- 
liness of their persons, and m the friendship which 
they bore to one another. It unfortunately happened 
that both of them fell in love with the female negro 
above-mentioned, who would have been very glad to 
have taken either of them for her husband, provided 
they could agree between themselves which should 
be the man. But they were both so passionately in 
love with her, that neither of them could think of 
giving her up to his rival ; and at the same time were 
so time to one another, that neither of them would 
think of gaining her without his friend's consent. 
The torments of these two lovers were the discourse 
<fi the family to which they belonged, who could not 
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forbear observing the strange complication of pas- 
sions which perplexed the heaits of the poor negroes, 
that often dropped expressions of the uneasiness they 
underwent, and how impossible it was for either of 
them ever to be happy. 

After a long struggle between love and friendship, 
truth and jealousy, they one day took a walk together 
into a wood, carrying their mistress along with them ; 
where, after abundance of lamentations, they stabbed 
her to the heart, of which she immediately died. A 
slave, who was at his work not far from the place 
where this astonishing piece of cruelty was commit- 
ted, hearing the shrieks of the dying person, ran to 
see what wiis the occasion of them. He there disco- 
vered the woman lying dead upon the ground, with 
the two negroca on each ^e of her, kissing the dead 
corps, weeping over it, and beating their breasts in 
the utmost agonies of grief and despair. He imme- 
diately rah to the English family with the news of 
what he had seen ; who, upon coming to the place, 
^ saw the woman dead, and the two negroes expiring 
by her, with wounds they had given themselves. 

We see in this amazing instance of barbarity what 
strange disorders are bred in the minds of those men 
whose passions are- not regulated by virtue, and dis- 
ciplined by reason. Though the action which I have 
recited is in itself full erf guilt and horror, it proceed- 
.ed from a temper of mind which might have produced 
very noble fruits had it been informed and guided by 
a suitable education. 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing to be bom 
in those parts of the world where wisdom and know- 
ledge flourish ; though it must be confessed, there 
are, even in these parts, several poor uninstructed 
persons^ who are but little above the inhabitants of 
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those nations of which I have been here speaking ; as 
those who have had the advantages of a mope liberal ed- 
ucation rise above one another by several djfferejit de- 
grees of perfection. For, to return to om* statue in 
the block of marble, we see it sometimes only b^gun 
to be chipped, sometimes rough-hewn, and but j.ust 
sketched into an human figure ; son^times we see 
the man appearing distinctly in all his UtAb$ and fea- 
tures, sometimes we find the figure w^^ought up to 
a great elegancy, but seldom nieet with any to which 
the hand of a Phidias cm* Praxiteles could not give se- 
veral nice touches and finishings. 

Discourses of morality, and refliections upon hu^ 
man nature, are the best means we can make use of 
to improve our ml^ds, and gain a trws knowledge of 
ourselves, and conse^tiiei;^ jio-yeeov^ertmr souls out 
of the vice,igiiorance» and preju<£ce, which natKunl- 
ty cleave to them. I have all alcmg professed mp- 
self in this paper a promoter of thes^ great endsj and 
I flattejr myself that I do from day to day Go&tri]^«|e 
something to the polishing of men's nands ; at least 
my des^ is laudable, whatever the exeeutiiim may 
be. I must confeos I am not a little encouraged in it 
by many letters wMch I receive firom unknown hancte 
in approbation of my endeavors ; and must take thk 
opportunity of returning my thanks to those who 
write them, and excuse myself for not inserting se- 
veral of them in my papers, which I am sensible would 
be a very great ornament to them. Should I publish 
the praises which are so well penned, they would do 
honor to the persons who write them ; but w^ pub* 
lii^ikig of them would, I fear, be a sufficient k»fll»ic« 
to the wcMid that I did not deserve diem*. C 
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No^ 2 L6. WEDNESDAY, November 7, 1 7 1 1 . 

BY STEELE* 

Skqtddem hercle possis, nilprius, negue fortius : 
Verum si tttcipieSf negite peipJUiei naviter^ 
Atque, vhipati rum poteria^ cum nemo expetet, 
InfectapacCf vitro ad^am venies, indicans 
Teamare, et ferre non posse : actum eat, illicet, 
Periati : eludet, ubi te victum aenserit. 

, Ter. Eun. Act. 1. sc. 1. 
If indeed you can keep to your resol\ition, you will act a no- 
ble and a manly part ; but if when you iiave set about it, 
your courage failayou, and you makb a voluntary sub- 
mission^ a€knowle4giDg the vic^nce of 'your passion and 
your inalulity to .h^ld .out any longer, aH's ocvcr with you-s 
you are undone, and may go hang/ yoiprself ; ^she will 
insult over you, when she finds you her slave. 

TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

"Sib, 



T. 



HIS is to inform you that Mr. Freeman had 
no sooner taken coach, but his lady was taken with 
a terrible fit of the vapors, which, it is feared, will 
make her miscarry, if not endanger her life ; there- 
fore, dear Sir, if you know of any receipt that is 
good against this fashionable reigning distemper, 
be pleased to communicate it for tkie good of the pub- 
lic, and you will oblige, 

"Tour's, 

« A. NOEWILL." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" The uproar was so great, as soon as I had read 
the Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after 
many revolutions-in her temper, of raging, swoon- 
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mgi Tmlmgi Mnting) futying hevteU; and reTifing;* 
her husband, upon an a>oddental coming in c^ a 
neighboring lady (who says she has writ to you alao^) 
she bad nothing left for it but to &11 in a fit. I had 
the h<Hior to read the paper to her, and have a pretty 
good command of my countenance and temper <m 
such occasions ; and soon found my hbtomal nanie 
to be Tom Maggot in your writings, but concealed 
myself till I saw how it affected Mrs. Freeman*^-- 
She looked frequently at her husband, as often at 
tQ» ; and she did not tremble as she hlled tea till she 
came to the circums^tnce of Armstrong's wiiting 
out a ];aece of Tully for an opera tune : then she 
burst out, She was exposed, she was deceived, she 
was wronged, and abused. The tea<up was thrc>w» 
into the fire ; and without taMng v^geanoe on her 
spouse, she said to me, That I was a pretendmg 
coxcomb, a meddlerthatknew not what it was to inter- 
pose in so nice an affair as between a man and his wife. 
To wMch Mr. Freeman, ' Madam, were I less fond 
of you than I am, I should not have taken this way 
of writing to Uie Spectator, to inform a womah 
whom God and nature has placed under my cUr^c* 
tion, with what I request of her ; but since you are 
so indiscreet as not to take the hint which I gave you 
in that paper, I must tell you. Madam, in so many 
words, that you have for a long and tedious space of 
time acted a part unsuitable to the sense you ought 
tob&^e of the subordination in which you are placed. 
And I must acquaint you once for all, that the fell<m 
without : Ha, Tom ! (here the footm^ entered mA 
answered^ Madam,) Sirrah, do you not know my 
voice ? look upon me when I speak to you : I say, 
Madam, this fellow here is to know of me myself, 
whether I am at leisure to see .company or not. I am, 
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Jromthis hour, master of this hmise; and fttf bun- 
nessin it, and eveiy where ^e, is to beho^ myself 
in sudi'amaiiRer as it shidl be hereafter an honor to 
yoo to bear my name ; and yo\ir prMe^ Uiat youare 
'^e del%ht, the darting, i^ omaiwetit of « manof 
honor, useftil and esteemed by his Mends | and I no 
longer one that has burled some merit in the world, 
in complianGe to a frbwafd humor which has grown 
'^pon an agreeable woman by his indulgence.' Mr. 
Freeman ended this with a tenderness in his aspeet 
and a downcast eye, which shewed he was extremely 
moved at ^e anguish he saw her in ; for die sat 
swelling wi^ pa^ion, and her eyes firmly fixed on 
tiie fire ; when I, Searing he would lose all againj 
took upon me to provoke her out of that amic^e sor- 
row she was in, to fidl upon me : upon whieh I said, 
very sea^nably for my friend, That indeed Mr. Free- 
man was beeoHoethe common talk of the town ; and 
that nothing was so much a jest, as when it was said 
in company, Mr. Freeman has promised to come to 
siirch a place. Upon which the good lady turned her 
softness into downright rage, and threw the scaldinf^ 
^a-kettle upon your humble servant ; flew into the 
middle of the room, and cried out she wa^ the unfor- 
tunatest of all women : others kept ftunily dissatis- 
factions for hours of privacy and retirement ; no apo- 
logy was to be made to her, no expedient to be found, 
no previous manner of breaking what was atniss in 
iier ; but all the world was to be acquainted with her 
errors, without the least admonition. Mr. Freeman 
was going to make a softening speech, but I inter- 
posed. Look you. Madam, 1 have nothing to say to 
^s matter, but you ought to consider you are now 
past a chicken : this humor, which was well enough 
in a girl, is insufifer^lein one of your motherly oha- 
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raeter. Widi that ishe lost all*p«tienee, and flew di- 
rec^y at her husband's periwig. I got her in my 
arU^ axkl defended my friend : he makmg signs at 
the-san^ time that it was too m^h ; I beckoning, 
nodding, and frowning over her shoulder, that he was 
lost if he did not persist. In this manner she flew 
round and round the roominauMmi^it, till the lady 
I spoke of above, and servants entered ; upon which 
she fell on a couch as breathless. I still kept up 
my friend : but he, vrith a very silly air, bid them 
brmg the coach to the door, and we went off : I was 
forced to bid the coachman drive on. We ;were no 
socmer come to my lodgings, but all his wife's rela?- 
tions came to inquire after ham : and Mrs. Freeman^s 
mother writ a note, wherein she . thought never to 
have seen this day, and so forth. • 

« In a word, Sir, I am afhdd we are upon a thing 
we have no talents for : and I can observe already my 
friend looks upon me rather as a man that knows a 
weakness of him that he is a ashamed ofi than . one 
who has rescued Jiim fhim slavery. Mr. Sfiectatory 1 
am but a young fellow; and if Mr. Freeman sub- 
mits, I shall be looked upon as an incendiary, and ne- 
ver get a wife as long a^ I breathe. He has indeed 
sent word home he shall lie at Hampstead to night f 
but I believe, fear of the first onset after this rupture 
has too great a place in this resolution. Mrs. Free- 
man has a very pretty sister ; suppose I deliver him 
up, and article with the mother for htjr for l»ingmg 
him home. If he has not courage to stand it (you 
are a great casuist), is it such an ill thing to braig 
myself off as well as I can ? What makes me doubt 
my^nan is, that I find he thinks it reasonable to ex- 
postulate at least with her; and Captain Sentry viB 
tell you, if you let your orders be diisput^i ycmareao 
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longer a cQlaamander. I wish you couid aulvise me 
hQw to get dear of this business handsomely. 

w Your's, 
T u Tom Mbogot." 

No. 217. THX^RSDAY, November 8, 171 1. 

BT MR. S. BUDOELXi. 

Tioic faimna simplex, 

Et paritei^ toto repetitur clamor ab antra. 

Jvr. Sat. 6. v. 326. 
Th' immodest females raiie a gen'ral sound, 
And th7(/ tlie wanton throng the cbat goes reiHid. 

X SHALL entertain my rejider to-day with »omia let- 
ters firom my correspondents^ The first of them i3 
th^ d^s^^i'^ption of a club) whether real or imaginary 
I c^nnpt determine, but am stpt to fancy that the wri- 
ter of it) whoever sh^ is, ha3 formed a kind of noc- 
turnal or^ie out oi her own fancy : whether this be 
so or not, iier letter may conduce to the amendment 
of that kind of persons who are represented in it> 
and whose characters are fre^ent enough in tb^ 
wprJd. 

^ In some of yinir fivstfapen yott were pleased to 
giv« the pul^lic a very dtvertmg account of several 
c^iiba and noctumal assemblies ; but I atin a mend>er 
«f asoci^ which has wtelfy escaped your notice^ £ 
mean a cli^ «f she^romps. We take each a hack* 
Tiey-Goack) and meet once a-week in a large upper- 
•chamber, which we hire by the year for that purpose ; 
our landlord and kis fionily, "vi^io are quiet people^con* 
stantly contriving to be abroad on our chib night. We 
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are no sooner come together than we throw off all that 
modesty and reservedness with which our sex are 
obliged to disguise themselves in public places. I 
am not able to express the pleasure we enjoy from 
ten at night till four in the morning, in being as rude 
as you men can be for your lives. As our play 
runs high, the room is immediately filled with bro- 
ken fans, torn petticoats, lappets or head dresses, 
flounces, furbelows, garters, and working aprons. 
—I had forgot to tell you at first, that besides the 
coaches we come in ourselves, there is one which 
stands always empty to carry off our dead menj for 
so we call all those fragments and tatters with which 
the room is strewed, and which we pack up together 
in bundles, and put into the aforesaid coach. It is 
no small diversion for us to meet the next night at 
some member*s chamber, where every one is to pick' 
out what belonged to her from this confused bundle 
of silks, stuffs, laces, and ribands. I have hitherto 
given you an account of our diversion on ordinary 
club-nights ; but must acquaint you further, that 
once a month we demolish a firude^ that is, we get 
some queer formal creature in among us, and unrig 
her in an instant. Our last month's prude was so 
armed and fortified in whalebone and buckram? that 
we had much ado to come at her ; but you would 
have died with laughing to have seen how the sober 
awkward thing looked when she was forced out of 
her intrenchments. In short, sir, it is impossible to 
give you a true notion of our sport, unless you 
would come one night amongst us ; and though it be 
directly against the rules of our society to adnut a 
male visitant, we repose so much confidence in 
your silence and taciturnity, that it was agreed by 
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the whole club, at our last meeting, to give you 
entrance for one night, as a spectator. 

** I am, your humble servant, 

" Kitty Termaga^nt. 
" P. S. We shall demolish a prude next Thursday.'* 

Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do not 
at present find in myself any incliiiiition to venture, 
my person with her and her romping companions. 
I should regard myself as a second Clodius, intrud- 
ing on the mysterious rites of the bona Dea^ and 
should apprehend being demolished as much as the 
prude. 

The following letter comes from a gentleman, 
whose taste I find is much too delicate to endure the 
least advance towards romping. I may perhaps here- 
after improve upon the hint he has given me, and 
4Diake it the subject of a whole Spectator ; in the 
mean time, take it as it follows, in his own woixls : 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" It is my misfortune to be in love with a young 
creature who is daily committing faults, which, 
though they give me the utmost uneasiness, I know 
not how to reprove her for, or even acquaint her 
with. She is pretty, dresses well, is rich, and good- 
humored ; but either wholly neglects, or has no no- 
tion of that which polite people have agreed to dis- 
tinguish by the name of Delicacy. After our return 
from a walk the other day, she threw herself into an 
elbow-chair, and professed, before a large company, 
that she was all over in a sweat. She told me this 
afternoon that her stomach ached : and was complain- 
ing yesterday at dinner of something that stuck in 
her teeth, I treated her with a basket of fruit last 
summer, which she ate so very greedily as almost 
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ifiade me resolve never to see her more. In short. 
Sir, I begin to tremble whenever I see her about to 
speak or move. As she does not want sc^nse, if she 
take^ these hints, 1 am happy ; if not, I am more than 
afraid, that these things, which shock me even in the 
befaavio^ of a miblres% wiU appear insupporisMe in 
tlr»kt>fawife. «<Iaiii,Sir, 

« Yours, &<*,'* 

My next letter comes from a correspondent whom 
I cannot but very much value^ upon the acxount 
which she gives of herself , 

"Mr. Spectator, 
" I am happily arrived at a state of tranquiUi^^ 
which few people envy, I mean that of an old maid; 
therefore being wholly unconcerned in all that med- 
ley of follies which our sex is apt to contract from 
their silly fondness of your's, I read your railleries mi 
us without provocatic»i. I can say wifth Hajslet, 
•« ..—^Man ddighte not me, 
** Nor wom&B Beither"—^^ 
^ Tlierefore, dear Sir, as you never ^pare f9»r 
own sex, do not be, afrakl of repuovio^ what is iidt« 
culous in ours, and you will obUge^at least^ne wxj- 
maa^ who is 

" Your humble servant, 

" SUBAKKA FaOST." 

« Mr. SrECTAtoR, 

" I am wife to a clergyman, and cannot help think* 

1h^ that in your tenth or tithe character of woman- 

Mnd (No. 209.) you meant myself ; therefore I have 

lib quarrel against you for the other nine characters. 

<< Your humble servant, 
* « A, B.^ 
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No. 218» FRIDAY, November 9, f7\l^ 

BY STEELE. 

Quid de qtiaque viro, et cid dictu, eafie caveto, 

Hoa. Ep. 18. 1. 1. V. 68. 
' Have a care 

Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where. 

POOLY." 

J. HAPPENED the other day, as my way is, to stroll 
into a little coffee-house beyond Aldgate ; and as I 
sat there, two or three very plain sensible men were 
talking of the S/iectatOr. One said he had that morn- 
ing drawn the great benefit ticket ; another wished 
he had ; but a third shaked his head, and said it was 
a pity that the writer of that paper was such a sort of 
a man, that it was no great matter whether he had or 
no. * He is, it seems,' said the good man, * the most 
extravagant creature in the world : has run through 
vast sums, and yet been in continual want ; a man, 
for all he talks so well of economy, unfit for any of 
the offices of life, by reason of his profoseness. It 
would be an unhappy thing to be his wife, his chtld» 
or his friend ; and yet he talks as well of those 4u« 
ties of life as any one.* Much reflection has brought 
me to so easy a contempt for every thing which is 
false, that this heavy accusation gave me no manner 
of uneasiness, but at the same time it threw me into 
deep thought upon the subject of fame in generai[; 
and I could not but pity such as were so weak as tb 
value what the common people say out of their own 
talkative temper, to the advantage or diminution of 
those whom diey mention, without being jnoved ci^ 
Vol* IV. N 
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thei>B^ maUce or good-wilL It would be too long to 
expadate upon th^ sense all mankind have of fame, 
and the inexpressible pleasure which there is in the 
approbation of worthy men to all who are capable of 
worthy actions ; but methinks pne may divide the ge- 
neral word fame into three different species, as it re- 
gai'ds the different orders of mankind who have any- 
thing to do with it. Fame, therefore, may be divided 
into glory, which respects the hero ; reputation, 
which is preserved by every gentleman ; and credit, 
which must be supported by every tradesman. These 
possessions in fame are dearer than life to those cha- 
racters of men, or rather are the life of those cha- 
racters. Glory, while the hero pursues great and 
noble enterprizes, is impregnable ; and all the assail- 
ants of his renown do but shew their pain and impa- , 
tience of its brightness, without throwing the least 
shade upon it. If the foundation of an high name be 
virtue and service, all that is offered against it is but 
rumor, which is too short-lived to stand up in compe- 
tition with glory, which is everlasting. 

Reputation, which is the portion of every man who 
would live with the elegant and knowing part of 
mankind, is as stable as glory, if it be as well found- 
ed : and the common cause of human society is 
thought cwicemed when we Jiear a man of good be- 
havior calumniated : besides which, according to a 
prevailing custom amongst us, every man has his c(e- 
fence in his own arm ; and reproach is soon checked, 
put out of countenance, and overtaken by disgrace. 

The most unhappy of all men, and the most ex- 
posed to the malignity or wantonness of the common 
voice, is the trader. Credit is undone in whispers. 
The ti-adesman's wound is received from one who is 
more private and more cruel than the ruffian with the 
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lanthom and dagger. The manner of repeating a 

man's name, as, Mr. Cash^ Oh ! do you leave 

your money at his shofi ? Why^ do you know Mr. 
Searoom ? He is, indeed, a general merchant, I say, 
I have seen, from the iteration of a man's name, 
hiding one thought of him, and explaining what you 
hide, by saying something to his advantage when 
you speak, a merchant hurt in his credit ; and him 
who, eVery day he lived, literally added to the value 
of his native country, undone by one who was only a 
burden and a blemisli to it. Since every body who 
Rnows the world is sensible of this great evil, how 
careful ought a man to be in his language of a mer- 
chant ? It may possibly be in the power of a very 
shallow creature to lay the ruin of the best family m 
the most opulent city : and the more so, the more 
highly he deserves of his country ; that is to say, the 
farther he places his. wealth out of his hands, to draw 
home that of another climate. 

In this case an ill word may change plenty into 
want, and by a rash sentence a free and generous for- 
tune may, in a few days, be reduced to beggary. How 
little does a giddy prater imagine, that an idle phi*a8e 
to the disfavor of a merchant, may be as pernicious 
in the consequence as the forgery of a deed to bar an 
inheritance would be to a gentleman ? Land stand^ 
where it did before a gentleman was calumniated, 
and the state of a great action is just as it was before 
calumny was offered to diminish it, and there is 
time, place, and occasion expected to unravel all that 
is contrived against those characters ; but the tra- 
der, who is ready only for probable demands upon 
him, can have no armor against the inquisitive, the 
malicious, and the envious, who ai*e prepared to fill 
tiie cry to his dishonor. Fire and sword aj^ slow 
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engines of destruction in comparison of the babbler 
in the case of the merchant. 

For this reason 1 thought it an imitable piece of 
humanity of a gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
had great variety of affsurs, and used to talk witli 
warmth enough against gentlemen by whom he 
thought himself ill dealt with ; but he would never 
let any thing be urged against a merchant with whond 
he had any difference, except in a court of justice^ 
He used to say, that to speak ill of a merchant, was 
to beghi his suit with judgment and execution. One 
cannot, I think, say more on this occasion, than to re- 
peat, that the merit of the merchant is above that of 
atl other subjects ; for while he is untouched in his 
credit, his hand-writing is a more portable coin for 
the service of his fellow-citizens, and his word the 
pM of Ophir to the country wherem he resides. T 

No. 219. SATURDAY, November 10, 1711. 

BT ADDISON. 

Vix ea nosira vocv.— - Ovid. Met. 1. 13. v. 141- 

Such hoiuNrs I source count our own. 

HERE are but few men who are not ambitioun. 
^f distinguishing themselves in tl\e nation or coun- 
tvy where they live, and of growing consixiprable a- 
mong those with whom they converse. There is a 
kind of grandeur and respect, which the meanest and 
most insignificant part of mankind endeavor to procure 
in the little circle of their friends and acquaintance. 
Thepoorest mechanic, nay, the man who lives upoa 
common alms, gets him his set of admirers, and de» 
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lights in that superiority which^he enjoys over those 
who are in some respect beneath him. This ambi- 
tion, which is natural to the soul of man, might, me- 
thinks, receive a very happy turn ; and if it were 
rightly directed, contribute as much to a person's ad- 
vantage as it generally does to his uneasiness and dis-. 
quiet. 

I shall therefore put together some thoughts on 
this subject, which I have not met with in other wri- 
ters ; and shall set them down as they have occurred 
to me, without being at the pains to connect or me- 
lodise them. 

All superiority and pre-eminence that one man can 
have over another, may be reduced to the notion of 
quality, which, considered at large, is either that of 
foitune, body, or mind. The first is that which con- 
sists in birth, title, or riches ; and is the most foreign 
to our natures, and what we can the least call our own, 
ef any of the three kinds of quality. In relation to the 
body, quality arises fix)m health, strength, or beauty ;. 
which ^ire nearer to us, and more a part of ourselves, 
than the former. Quality, as it regards the mind, 
has its rise from knowledge and virtue ; and is that 
which is more essentisd to us, and more intimately^ 
united with us, than either of the other two. 

The quality of fortune, though a man has less rea- 
son to value himself up<Mi it than on that of the body 
or mind, is, however, the kind of quality which makea 
the most shining figure in the eye of die world. 

As virtue is the most reasonable and genuine 
source of honor, we generally find in titles an intima- 
tion of some paiticular merit that should recommend 
men to the high stations which they possess. Holi- 
ness is'ascribed to the pope; majesty to kings; sereni- 
ty, or mildness of temper, to princes ; excellence, or 
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perfection, to ambassadors : grace to archbishops ; 
honor to peevG ; worship, or venerable behavior, t» 
magistrates ; and reverence, which is of the same to* 
port as the former, to the inferior clergy. 

In the founders of great fioniiies, such attrHiutes 
of honor are generally correspondent with the vir* 
tues of the person to whom they are applied ; bujt 
in th^ descendants they are too often the marks 
rather of grandeur than of merit. The stamp voA 
denomination still continues, but the intrinsic valiM 
is frequently lost. 

The death-bed shews the emptiness of titles in % 
true tight. A poqr dispirited sinner lies trembling 
under the apprehensions of the state he is entenng 
on ; and is asked by a grave attendant, how his Holi- 
ness does ? Another hears himself addressed to 
Under the title of Highness or Excellency, who li^ 
under such mean circumstances of mortality as are 
the disgrace of human nature. Titles, at su<^ 
a time look rather like insuhs and mockery ttett 
vespect. 

' The truth of it is, honors are in this world im- 
der no regulation ; true quality is neglected, virtu* 
is oppressed, and vice triumphant. The htsk dagr 
will rectify this disorder, and assign to every 
•ne a station suitable to the dignity of his charac- 
ter ; ranks will be then adjusted, and precedency sol 
light. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if not to 
advance ourselves in another world, at least to pre- 
serve our post in it, and outshine our inferiors in 
virtue here, that they may not be put above us in a 
state which is to settle the distinction for eternity. 

Men, in scripture, are c^led stranger a and sojourn* 
ers upon earthy and life 9i fiilgrimage. Several Hea* 
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tiydn^ as well as Cliristian authors, under the same 
kmd of metaphor, have represented the world as 
ail inn, which was only designed to furnish us with 
SMXommodations in this our passage. It is therefore 
very iU>surd to think of setting up our rest before 
we . come to our journey's end, and not rather to 
take cace of the reception we shall there meet, than 
%Q fi^ our thoughts on the little conveniencies and ad- 
voltages which we enjoy one above another in the 
way to it. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of allusion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
incline us to be satisfied with the post in which Pro- 
vidence has jdaced us. ' We are here,' says he, < as in 
a theatre, where every one has a part allotted to him. 
The great duty which lies upon a man is to act his part 
in perfecticffi. We may indeed say, that our part 
4o6s not suit us, and that we could act another better. 
But this,' says the philosopher, * is not our business* 
All that we ai*e concerned in is to excel in the 
part which is given us. If it be an improper one, 
the &«lt is not in us, but in him who has cast our 
several parts, and is th^ great disposer of the di*a- 
ma, (ay 

. The part which was acted by this j^losopher him- 
self was but a very indifferent one ; for he lived and 
died a slave. His motive of contentment in this par- 
ticular, receives a very great enforcement from 
the above-mentioned consideration, if we remember 
that our parts in the other world will be new cast, 
and that mankind will be there ranged in different 
stations of superiority and pre-eminence, in propor- 
tion as they have here excelled one another in vir- 
tue, and performed in their several posts of life, the 
dutieai which belo;)g to them. 
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There are maiif beautiful passs^es in die )3M^ 
apocryphal book, entitled. The wiedom. of Solomon^ 
to set forth the vanity of honor, and the like tempos 
ral blessings, which are in so great repute among 
men, and to comfort those who have not the posses- 
sion of them. It represents, in very warm and no- 
ble terms, this advancement of a good man in the 
other world, and the great surprise which it will pro- 
duce among those who are his superiors in this.-** 
« Then shall the righteous man stand in great boldr^ 
ness before the face of such as have afflicted him, 
and made no account of his labors. When they see 
it, they shall be troubled with terrible fear, and 
shall be amazed at the strangeness of his salvatioQ, . 
so far beyond all that they looked for. And they, re^ ' 
penting and groaning for anguish of ^rit, shall say 
within themselves. This was he whom we had some* . 
time in derision, and a proverb of reproach. We ^ 
fools accounted his life madnes^, and hb end to be : 
without honor. How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and his lotisamongthe.saii^s (6) l^* 

If the reader would see the descripdonof a Hfe that 
is passed away in vanity, and amcmg the shadows of 
pomp and greatness, he may see it very finely drawn 
in the same place (tj. In the mean time, since it is 
necessary, in the present constitution of things, ths^ 
order and distinction should be kept in the w<M*ld> \^e 
should be happy, if those who enjoy the up^r sta-^ 
tions in it would endeavor to surpass others in virtue - 
as much as in i*ank, and by their humanity and con- 
descension make their superiority easy and acceptable 
to those who are beneath them ; and if, on the contra- 
ry, those who are in meaner posts of life, would consi- 
der how they may better their condition hereafter, and 
by a just deference and submission to their superiors, 
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make them happy m those blessings with which Pro- 
vidence has thought fit to distinguish them. C 



No. 220. MONDAY, November 1 2, 1 7 1 1 . 

BY MR. HUGHES and Others. 

Surhoresque serit 'varie s Virg. JEn. 12. v. 228. 

A thousand rumors spreads. 
" Sir, 

V V H Y will you apply to my father for my love ? 
r cannot help it if he will give you my person ; but 
I'astsure you it'is not in his power, nor even in my 
own, to'give ydu my^ heart. Dear Sir, do but coh- 
sider the ill consequence of such a match ; you ai*e 
fifty-five, I twenty-<me. You are a man of business, 
and mightily ConiveYsant in arithmetic, and making 
csedculations ; be pleased therefore to consider what 
proportion your spirits bear to mine j and when you 
have made a just estimate of the necessary decay on 
OM side, and the redundance on the other, you will 
act accordingly. This perhaps is such language as 
5«ou may not expect from a young lady ; but my hap« 
piness is at stake, and I must talk plainly. I mor- 
tially hate you ; and so as you and my father agree, 
you may take me or leave me : but if you will be so 
good as never to see me more, you will fi)r ever 
eblige. Sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

^ Henrietta."^ 

<*Mll. S^SCTATORy 

^ There are so many artifices and modes of fiJse. 
wit, and such » vJiriety of humor discovers itself a- 
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mong its votaries, that it would be impossible to ex- 
haust so fertile a subject, if you would think fit to re- 
sume it. The following instances may, if you think 
fit, be added by way of appendix to your discourses 
on that subject.* 

« That feat of poetical activity mentioned by Ho- 
race, of an author who could compose two hundred 
, verses while he stood upon one leg, has been imitat- 
ed, as I have heard, by a modern writer ; who, prid- 
ing himself on th^ hurry of his invention, thought it 
no small addition to his fame to have each piece mi^~ 
nuted with the exact number of hours or days it cost 
him in the composition. He could taste no praise till 
he had acquainted you in how sliort a space of time 
he had desepred it ; and was not so much led to aa 
ostentation of his art as of his dispatch. 

Ac(ape si vis, 
Accipiam tabuUis ,• iletur nobis hcus, hora, 
Custodes : videamus uter pliis scribere possit, 

HoR, Sat. 4.1. l.v, U. 

Here's pen and ink, and time, and place, let's tiy 
Who can write most, and fastest, you or I. 

Creech. 

" This was the whole of his ambition ; and there- 
fore I cannot but think the flights of this rapid autbor 
very proper to be opposed to those laborious no- 
things which you have observed were the delight of 
the German wits, and in which they so happily got 
lid of such a tedious quantity of their time. 

" I have kncTwn a gentleman of another turn of 
humor, who, despising the name of an author, never 
printed his works, but contracted his talent, and by 
the help of a very fine diamond which he wore on his 
fittle finger was a considerable poet upon glass. He 
had a very good epigrammatic wit ; and there was 
• Sec vol. I. No. $$, 6S. 
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not a parlor or tavern window where he visited or 
dined for some years, which did not receive some 
sketches or memorials of it. It was his misfortune 
at last to lose his genius and his ring to a shaiper at 
plaj, arid he has not attempted to make a verse since. 

« But of all contradictions or expedients for wit, I 
admire that of an ingenious projector whose book I 
have seen. This virtuoso being a mathematician, 
has, according to his taste^ thrown the art of poetry 
into a short problem, and contrived tables by which 
any one, without knowing a word of grammar or 
sense, may, to his great comfort, be able to compose, 
or rather to erect, Latin verses (a). His tables are a 
kind of poetical logarithms, which being* divided in- 
to several squares, and all inscribed with so many in- 
coherent words, appear to the eye somewhat like a 
fortune-telling screen. What a joy must it be to the 
unlearned operator, to find that these words, being 
carefully corrected and writ down in order, according 
to the problem, start of themselves into hexameter 
and pentameter verses ? A friend of mine, who is a 
student hi astrology, meeting with this book, per- 
formed the operation by the rules there set down t 
he shewed his verses to the next of his acquaintaace^ 
who happened to understand Latin ; and being in- 
formed they described a tempest of wind, very luck- 
ily prefixed them, together with a translation, to an 
almanac he was just then printing, and was supposed 
to have foretold the last great storm. ^ 

" I think the only improvement beyond this, would 
be that which the late Duke of Buckingham (c) men- 
tioned to a stupid pretender to poetry, as the project 
of a Dutch mechanic, viz. a mill to make verses. 
This being the most compendiousmethod of all which 
have yet been proposed, may deserve the thoughts 
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pf our modem virtuosi who are employed in new dis- 
coveries for the public good ; and it may be worth 
the while to consider^ whether in an island where few 
,are content without being thought wits, it will not he 
a common benefit, that wit as well as labor should be 
made che^p. I am, 

« Sir, 
** Your humble servant, &c."* 

" Mr* Spectator, 

" I often dme at a gentleman*s house where there 
are two young ladies, in themselves very agreeable, 
but very cold in their behavior, because they under- 
Jitand me for a person that is to break my mind, as the 
phrase is, very jsuddenly to one of them. But I take 
this way to acquaint them, that I am not in love with 
either of themj in hopes that they will use me wi*h 
that agreeable freedom and indifiference which tk^y 
do all the rest of the world, and tiot to drink to one 
another only, but sometimes cast a. kind look, with 
their service to, 

« Sir, 

<^ Your humble fier vant*' 
^ Mr. Spectatqh, 

<< I am a young gentleman, and take it for a piece 
of good breeding to pull off my hat when I see any 
thing peculiarly charming in any woman, whether I 
know her or not. I take care that there i^ nothing 
ludicrous or arch in my manner, as if I were to betray 
a woman into a salutation by way of jest or humor ; 
and yet, except I am acquainted with her, I find she 
e-ver tfikes it for a rule, that she is to look upon this 
civility and homage I pay to her supposed merit as 
an impertinence or forwardness which she is to ob- 
♦ By Mr, Hughes. 
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serve andjieglcct. I wish, Sir, you would settle the 
business of salutation ; and please to inform me how 
I ahall resist the sudden impulse I have to be civil 
to what gives an idea of merit ; or tell these crea- 
tures how to behave themselves in return to the es- 
teem I have for them. My affairs are such that your 
decision will be a favor to me, if it be only to save the 
imnecessary expence of wearing out my hat so fast 
as I do at present. I am. Sir, 

"Your's, T. D.'' 

^ P. ^S. There are some that de kiiow me, su^d won't 
bow to me." 



Jso. 221. TUESDAY, November 13, in I. 

BY ADDISON. 

Usque ad mala Hos. Sat* 3« 1. 1. v. $> 

from eggs, which first m:e Jet upon the boatd, ;. 
To apples ripe» with which it last is stored. 



w. 



HEN I have finished any of my speculation^, 
it is my method to consider which of the ancient au- 
thors have touched upon the subject that I treat of. 
By this means I meet with some celebrated thought 
. upon it, or a thought of my own, expressed in better 
words, or sotne similitude for the illusti'ation of my 
subject. _ This is what gives birth to the motto of a 
speculation, which I rather choose to take out of ^Uie 
,. poets than the prose writers, as the former generally 
, ^ive a .finer turn to a thought than the latter, and by 
. couching it in few woords, and in harmonious num* 
ibers,^2iiak€LitxitiDre portable to the meiiK)ry. 
Vol. IV. O r- i 
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My reader is therefore sure to meet with at least 
one good line in every paper, and very often finds 
his imagination entertained by a hint that awakens in 
his memory some beautiful passage of a classic author. 

It was a saying of an ancient philosopher (a)^ 
which I find some of our writers have ascribed to 
Queen Elizabeth, who perhaps might have taken 
occasion to repeat it, that a good face is a letter of 
recommendaticm. It naturally makes the beholders 
inquisitive into the person who is the owner of it, and 
g^erally prepossesses tkem in his favor, A hand- 
some motto has the same effect. Besides that, it al- 
ways gives a supernumerary beauty to a paper, and is 
sometimes in a manner necessary when the writer is 
engaged in what may appear a paradox to vulgar 
minds, as it shews that he is supported by good au- 
thorities^and is not singular in his opmion. 

I must confess, the motto is of little use to an un- 
learned reader, for whicl^ reason I consider it only as 
a word to the wiae. But as for my unlearned friends^ 
if they cannot relish the motto, I take care to make 
provision for them in the body of my paper. If they 
do not understand the sign that is hung out, they 
know very well by it, that they may meet with enter- 
tainment in the house ; and I think I was never bet- 
ter pleased than with a plain man's compliment, who, 
upon his friend's telling him that he would like the 
Spectator much better, if he understood the motto, 
replied. That good wine needs no bush. 

1 have heard of a couple of preachers in a country 
town, who endeavored which should outshine one an- 
other, and draw together the greatest congregaticm. 
One of them being well versed in the fathers, used 
to quote every now and then a Latin sentence to his 
illiterate heiu^rs, who, it seems, found themselves 
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sp edified by it, that they flocked in greater numbers 
to this learned man than to his rival. The other, 
finding Tiis congregation mouldering every Sunday, 
and healing at -length what was the occasion of it, 
resolved to give his parish a little Latin in his turn ; 
but being unacquainted with any of the fathers, he 
-digested into his sermons the whole book of Quag^e- 
nu8f adding, howeyer, such explications to it, as he 
thought might be for the benefit of his people. He 
afterwards entered upon */^8 in firasentij which he 
converted in the same manner to the use of his pa- 
rishioners. This, in a very little time, thickened his 
audience, filled his church, and routed his antago- 
nist. 

The natural love to Latin which is so prevalent 
in our common people, makes me think that my 
speculations fare never the worse among them for 
that little scrap which appears at the head of them ; 
and what the more encourages me in the use of quo- 
tations in an unknoAvn tongue is, that I hear the la- 
dies, whose appixjbation I value more than that of 
the whole learned world, declare themselves in a 
more particular manner pleased with my Gi'eek 
mottos. 

Designing this day's work for a dissertation upon 
the two extremities of my paper ; and having alrea- 
dy tlispatched my motto, I shall, in the next place, 
discourse upon those single capital letters which are 
placed at the end of it, and which have afforded great 
matter of speculation to the curious. I have heard 
various conjectures upon this subject. Some tell us 
that C is the mark of those papers that are written 
by the Clergyman, though others ascribe them to die 
Club in general ; that the papers marked with R 
were written by my friend Sir Roger ; that L signi- 
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lies the Lawyer, whom I have described in my se- 
cond speculation ; and that T stands for the Ti-adcr, or 
merchant : but the letter X, which is placed at the 
end of some few of my papers, is that which has puz- 
zled the whole town, as they cannot think of any 
name which begins with that letter, except Xeno- 
phon or Xerxes, who can neither of them be suppos- 
ed to have had any hand in these speculations. 

In answer to these inquisitive gentlemen, who 
have many of them made inquiries of me by letter, I 
must tell them the reply of an ancient philosopher, 
who carried something hidden under his cloak. A 
certain acquaintance desiring him to let him know 
what it was he covered so carefully ; / cover it (says 
he) onfiurfiose that you should not know, I have made 
use of these obscure marks for the same purpose. 
They are, perhaps, little amulets or charms to pre- 
serve the paper against the fascination and malice of 
evil eyes ; for which reason I would not have my rea- 
der surprised, if hereafter he sees any of my papers 
marked witli a Q, a Z, a Y, an &c. or with tlie word 
Abracadabra (b), 

. I shall, however, so far explain myself to the rea- 
der, as to let him know that the letters C, L, and X, are 
cabalistical, and carry more in them than it is proper 
for the world to be acquainted with. Those who are 
versed in tlie philosophy of Pythagoras, and swear by 
the Tetrachtye, that is, the number four (c), will 
know very well that the number ten, which is signi- 
fied by the letter X, and which has so much perplex- 
ed the town, has in it many particular powers ; that 
* it is called by Platonic writers the complete number ; 
that one, two, three, and four put together make up 
the number ten ; and that ten is all. But these are 
not mysteries for ordinary readers to be let into. A 
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man must have spent manj years in bard study be- 
fore he can arrive at the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, that had an admirable head for secrets of this 
nature. Upon his taking the doctor of divinity's de- 
gree, he preached before the university of Cam- 
bridge, upon the first verse of the first chapter of the 
first book of Chronicles, in which, says he, you have 
the three following words, 

. * Adam, Sheth, Enosh.' 

He divided this short text into many parts ; and by 
discoveiing several mysteries in each word, made a 
most learned and elaborate discourse. The name of 
this profound preacher T7as Dr. Alabaster, of whom 
the reader may find a more par|icu]lar account in Dr. 
Fuller's book of English wbrthiis (tf). This in- 
stance will, I )ibpe, convince my resEders, that there 
may be a great deal of fine writing in the cajHtal kt-* 
ters which bring up the rear of my paper, and give 
them some satisfaction in that particular. But as for 
the full explication of these matl;ers, I must refer 
them to time, which discovers all things. C 

No. 222. WEDNESDAY, November 14, 171 h 

BT STEELE* 

Cur alter frafrum cewarey et litdere, et ungi, 
Frajerat Uerodi9 palmetis pinguihua^^-^ 

HoF.Bp.2.v.ia3. 
Why, of two brothers, one his pleasure loves» 
Prefers his sports tib Herod's fragrant ^o,v^a. Creeqh. 

" Mk. Spectator^ 
a f T| 1 

X HERE is one thing I have often looked for 
in your papers, and have as often wondered to find 
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myself di99L{^i|ite4 ; the ralher becaiMe I ^Ui^4t a 
subject eveiy way agreeable to yimr desi^^ aail k^ 
being Je& unattempted by other%4t seems resisiredas 
a proper employment for you ; I mean a disquisitkmi 
from whence it proceeds, that men of the bi:^htest 
parts, and most comprehensive genius, completiyiy 
furnished with talents &r any provmce in human af* 
fairs ; such as, by tbi^ir wise ksaofts of i»:Qno»iy to 
others, have made it evidem that thef h^e the jitiffitefil 
notions of life, and of true s^nse in the ceadiitct of 
it — : from what unhappy ccMiiraiiietious cause it 
proceeds, that persona thus finished by nature and by 
art should so often fail in the maxtagement of thai 
which they so well understand, and want the address 
to nxake a right application of their own rules. Tim 
is certainly a prodigious inconsistency in behaviorj 
and makes much such a figure in morals as a txum^ 
strous birth in naturals ; with this difiiei^nce only, 
which greatly aggravates the wcmder^ tiiat it happ^u^ 
much more frequently ; and what a blemish does k 
cast upon wit and learning in the genersd account oS 
the world ? And in how disadvantageous a Hght doe& 
it expose theiyi to the busy clasa of mankind, that 
there should be so many instances of persons who 
have so conducted their lives, in spite of these tran^ 
scendant advantages, as neither to be happy in them- 
selves, nor useful to their friends ; when every body 
sees it was entirely in their own power to be eminent 
in both these characters ? For my part, I think th^re 
is no reflection more astonishing, than to consider 
one of these gentlemen spending a fair fortune, run- 
ning in every body's debt without the least apprehen- 
sion of a future reckomng, and at last leaving, not 
^ only his own children, but possibly those of otiie» 
people:^ by his means,, in starving circumstaxjces-, 
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while a fellow wiKHH one would soawse suspect to have 
a human soul, shall perhaps raise a vast estate out 
of nothing, and be the founder of a family capable 
of being very considerable in their country, and do- 
ing many illustrious services to it. That this obser- 
vation is just, cxperiex*ce hafr put beyond all dispute. 
But, though the feet be so evident and glaring, yet 
the ca\;L8es of it are still in the dark ; which ix^es 
me persuade n^self, that it would be no unaccepta-? 
ble piece, of entertaiament to the town, to inquire 
into the hidden sources of so unaccountable an evil. 
I am, Sir, 

" Your m^ost humble servant." 

What this correspondent wonders at, has been 
matter of admiration ever since there was any such 
thing as human life. Horace reflects upon this in- 
consistency very agreeably in the character of Tigel- 
llus, (ajj whom he makes a mighty pretender to 
economy, and tells you, you might one day hear him 
speak the most philosophic things imaginable con- 
cerning being^contented with a little, and his contempt 
of every thing but mere necessai'ies, ^nd in half a 
week after spend a thousand pounds. When he says 
this of him with relation to expence,he describes him 
as unequal to himself in every other circumstance 
of life. And indeed, if we consider lavish men care- 
fully, we shall find it always proceeds from a certain 
incapacity of possessing themselves, and finding en- 
joyment in their own minds. Mr. Dryden has ex- 
pressed this very excellently in the character of 
Zimri. 

" A man so v&3cioa8> that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long i 
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But in the course of csie revoMng moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and hufib<m ; 
Then all for women, painting^, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that dy'd in thin^ng. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
In somethhig new to wish, or to enjoy ! 
bi squandering wealth was his peculiar art : 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert," 

This loose state of the soul hurries the extirai^a- 
gaiit from one pursuit to anotiier ; and the reascn that; 
his expences are greater than another's is, that his 
wants are also more numerous. But what makes so 
many go on in this way to their life's end is, that they 
certainly do not know how contemptU)le they are in 
the eyes of the rest of mankind, or leather, that indeed 
they are not so contemptible as they deserve. Tully 
says, it is the greatest of wickedness to lessen youv 
paternal estate. And if a man would thoroughly coor 
sider how much worse than banishment it . must 
be to his child, to ride by the estate which should 
have been his, had it not been for his father's injus- 
tice to him, he would be smitten with the reflecticm 
more deeply than can be understood by any but one 
who is a father. Sure there can be nothing more 
afflicting, than to think it had been happier for hia 
sbn to have been bom of any other man living than 
himself. 

It is not much perhaps thought of, but it is certain-^ 
ly a very important lesson, to learn how to enjoy or- 
dinary life, and to be able to relish your being, with- 
out the transport of some passion, or gratification of 
some appetite. For want of this capacity, the world 
is filled with whetters, tipplers, cutters, sippers, and 
all the numerous train of those who, for want of think-^ 
ing, are forced to be ever exercising their feeling or 
tasting. It would be hard on this occasion tQ men^ 
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tion tha harmle^ smokers of tobacco and takers of 
snuff. 

The slower part of mankind, whom my correspon- 
dent wonders should get estates, aie the more imme- 
diately formed for that pursuit* They can expect 
distant things without impatience, because they are 
not carried 7>iit of their way either by violent passion 
or keen appetite to any thing. To men addicted to 
delights, business is an interruption ; to such as are 
cold to delights, business is an entertainment. For 
whfJi reason it was said to one who commended a 
dull man for his application, " No thanks to hini ; if 
he had no business he would hare nothing to do." T 

No. 2^3. 'THURSDAY, November 15, 171 1. 

BYA^DZXISON. 

O snavis anima ! qualem te dicam bonam 
AtU^hac fuisse, tales cum sint reUqida faj / 

Phjedr. Fab. 1. 1. 3. v. 6. 
sweet soul ! how good must yon have beeh hereto- 
fote, when your remains are so delicioiui ! 



w 



HEN I reflect upon the various fate of those 
multitudes of ancient writers who flourished iu 
Greece and Italy, I consider time as an immense ocean, 
in which many noble authors are entirely swallowed 
up, many very much shattered and damaged, some 
quite disjointed and broken into pieces, vftiile some 
have wholly escaped the common wreck ; but the 
number of the last is very small. 

apparent rati tiantes in gurgUe vaato. 

ViRG. iEn. 1. V. 112. 
One here and there floats on the vast abyss. 
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Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there is 
none whose fragments are so beautiful as those of 
Sapj^o. They give us a taste of her way of writing, 
which is perfectly conformable with that extraoi*di- 
nary character we find- of her, in the remarks of 
those great critics who were convci'sant with her 
works when they were entire. One may see, by. 
what is left of them, that she followed nature in all 
her thoughts, without descending to those little 
points, conceits, and turns of wit, with which many 
of our modem lyrics are so miserably infected. Her 
soul seems to have been made up of love and poetry ; 
she felt the passion in all its wsomth, and described 
it in all its symptoms. She is called by ancient au* 
thors the tenth muse ; and by Plutarch is compared 
to Cacus, the son of Vulcan, who breathed out no- 
thing but flame. I do not know, by the character 
that is given of her works, whether it is not for the 
benefit of mankind that they are lost. They arc fil- 
led with such bewitching tendemess and rapture, 
that it might have been dangerous to have given ^ 
them a reading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaon, occasioned 
great calamities to this poetical lady. She fell des- 
perately in love with him, and took a voyage into Si- 
cily in pursuit of him, he having withdrawn himself 
ttither on purpose to avoid her. It was in that 
island, and on this occasion, she is supposed to have 
made the hymn to Venus, with a translation of which 
I shall present my reader. Her hymn >vas ineffec- 
tual for procuring that happiness which she prayed 
for in it Phaon was still obdurate, and Sappho so 
transported with the violence of her passion, that she 
was resolved to get rid of it at any price. 

There was a promontory in Acamania, called Leu- 
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cate) on &^ top of which was a little tempte dedicat- 
ed to Apollo. In this templb it was usual for des- 
pairing lovers to make their vows in secret, and afterw 
wards to fling themselves from the top of the preci- 
pice h\to the sea, where they were sometimes taken 
up alive. This place was therefore called The Lo- 
ver'9 Ltafi ^ and whether or no the fright they ha4 
been in, or the resolution that could push them tm 
so dreadful a remedy, or the bruises which they often 
received in their fall, bamshed all the tender senti- 
i^ients of love, and gave their spirits smother turn ( 
those who had taken this leap were observed never 
to relapse into that passion. Sappho tried die cure, 
but perished in the experiment. 

After having given this short accoimt of Sappho, 
so far as it regards the following ode, I shall subjoin 
the translation of it as it was sent me by a friend (d), 
whose admirable pastorals and winter-piece have 
been so well received. The reader will find in it that 
pathetic simplicity which is so peculiar to him, and 
, so suitable to the ode he has here translated. This 
ode, in the Greek (besides those beauties observed 
by Madam Dacier) has several harmonious turns in 
^le words, which are not lost in the English. I must 
further add, that the translation has preserved every 
image and sentiment of Sappho, notwithstanding it 
has all the ease and spirit of an original. In a worfl, 
if the ladies have a mind to know the manner of 
writing practised by the so much celebrated Sappho, 
they may here see it in its genuine and natural beau- 
ty, without any foreign or affected ornaments. 
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16a. THE S^ECTATOH. ^o. 22S. 

AN HYMN TO VENiJS. 
r. 

** O Veoras ! betety of the skieg, 
To whom a thousand temples rise. 
Gaily false in geptle smiles. 
Full of love-perplexing wiles ; 
O, Goddess ! from my heart remove 
The wasting cares and pains of love. 

It. 
•* If ever thou hast kindly heard 
A song in soft distress preferr'd, 
, Proiuttous to my tuneM vow, 
O, gentle Goddess! hear roe now. 
Descend, thou bright, immortal guest,, 
- In all thy radiant charms confest. 

. m. 

*« Thou once didst leave Almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above : 
The car thy wanton sparrows drew, 
Hov*ring in air they lightly flew, 
As to my bower Uiey wing'd their way : 
I saw tiicir qaiv'nng pinions play. 

IV. 

** The birds diiimst (while you:reraain) 
Bore back their empty car again : 
Then you, with looks divinely mild. 
In ev'ry heav'nly feature smil'd, 
And ask'd, what new complaints I made. 
And why I call'd you to my aid ? 

V. 

*• What frenzy in my bosom rag'd. 
And by what cure to be assuag'd ? 
What gentle youth I would allure. 
Whom in my artful toils secure ? 
Who does thy tender heart subdue, 
TeU me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 

VI. 

** Though now he shuns thy longing 9iX!tO$, 
He soon duU court thy slighted chan&s t 
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Though now thy ofF'rings he dei^tise. 
He soon to thee shall saorifiee ; 
Though now he freeze, he soon shall burn, 
And be thy victim in his turn. 

VII. 
" Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy nee^ul presence I implore ! 
In pity come and case my grief. 
Bring my distempered soul relief. 
Favor thy suppliant's hidden fires. 
And give me all my hejurt desirjes." 

Madam Dacier observes, there is something very 
pretty in that circumstance of this ode, wherein Ve- 
nus is described as sending away her chariot upon 
her arrival at Sappho's lodgings, to denote that it was 
not a short, transient visit which she intended to 
make her. This ode was preserved by an eminent 
Greek critick f c J, who inserted it entire in 
his works, as a pattern of perfection in the struc- 
ture of it. 

Longinus has quoted another ode of this great po- 
etess, which is likewise admirable in its kind, and has 
been translated by the same hand with the foregoing 
one. I shall oblige my reader with it in another 
paper. In the meanwhile I cannot but wonder, that 
these two finished pieces have never been attempted 
before by any of our own comitrymen. But th^ 
truth of it is, the compositions of the ancients, 
which have not in them any of those unnatural witti- 
cisms that are the delight of ordinary readers, are 
extremely difficidt to render into another tongue, so 
as the beauties of the original may not appear weak 
and &ded in the translation. C 

Vol. IV. P 
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No. .524. FRIDAY, November 16, 1711. 

BY MR. JOHN HUGHES. 

— i^JFV^tfw/c traUt constiHctos gloria curru 
J^ym mnu9 ignotus generosis 

HoR. Sat 6. 1. 1. V. 23. 

— Glory*s shining chariot swiftly draws, 

"With equal whirl, the noble and the base. Creech. 

Xf we look abroad upon the great multitude of 
mankind, and endearor to trace out the principles 
of action in every individual, it will, I think, seeiKi 
Mghly probable that ambition runs through the whole 
species, and that every man, in proportion to the vi- 
gor of his complexion, is moie or less actuated by it. 
It is indeed no uncommon thing to meet with men 
who, by the natural bent of their inclinations, an^ 
without the discipline of philosophy, aspire not to 
the heights of power and grandeur j who never set 
their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and de- 
pendencies, nor other gay appendages of greatness ; 
who are contented with a competency, and will n^t 
molest their tranquillity to gain an abundance ; but 
it is not therefore to be concluded that such a maa 
is not ambitious ; his desires may have cut out another 
channel, and determined him to other pursuits ; the 
motive, however, may be still the same ; and in these 
cases likewise the man may be equally pushed on 
with the desire of distinction. 

Though the pure consciousness (^ worthy actions 
abstracted from the views of popular applause, be to 
a generous mind an ample reward, yet the desire of 
distinction was d<Hibtless implanted in our natures 
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as an additional incentive to exert ourselves in vir- 
tuous excellence. 

This passion, indeed, like all others, is frequently 
perverted to evil and ignoble purposes ; so that we 
may account for many of the excellencies and follies 
of life upon the same innate principle, to wit, the de- 
sire of being remarkable ; for this, as it has been dif- 
ferently cultivated by education, study, and converse, 
-will bring forth suitable effects, as it falls in with an 
ingenuous disposition, or a corrupt mind : it does 
accordingly express itself in acts of magnanimity or 
selfish cunning, as it meets with a good or a weak 
understanding. As it has been employed in embel- 
lishing the mind, or adorning the outside, it renders 
the man eminently praise worthy or ridiciilous. Am- 
bition therefore is not to be confined only to one pas- 
sion or pursuit : for as the same humors, in constitu- 
tions otherwise different, affect the body after differ- 
ent manners, so the same aspiring principle within 
us sometimes breaks forth upon one object, some- 
times upon another. 

It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great de- 
sire of glory, in a ring of wrestlers or cudgel-players, 
as in any otlier more refined competition for superi- 
ority. No man that could avoid it, would ever suffer 
his head to be broken but out of a principle of honor. 
This is the secret spring that pushes them forward ; 
and the superiority which they gain above the undis- 
tinguished many, does more than repair those 
wounds they have received in the combat. It is Mr. 
Waller's opinion, that Julius Caesar, had he not been 
master of the Roman empire, would in all probability 
have made an excellent wrestler. 

Great Julias, on the mountsuns bred, 
A fiock perhaps or herd had led ; 
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Re that the world subdu'd, had been 
But the best wrestler on the green. 

That he subdued the world, was owing to the acci- 
dents of art arid knowledge : had he not met with 
those advantages, the same spark of emulation would 
have kindled within him, and prompted him to dis- 
tinguish himself in some enterprise of a lower na- 
ture. Since therefore no man*s lot is so unalterably- 
fixed in this life, but that a thousand accidents may 
either forward or disappoint his advancement, it is, 
methinks, a pleasant and irioffensive speculation, to 
consider a great man as divested of all the adventi* 
tious circumstances of fortune, and to bring him down 
in one's imagination to that low station of life, the 
nature of which bears some distant resemblance to 
that high one he is at present possessed of. Thus 
one may view him exercising in miniature those ta- 
lents of nature, which being drawn out by education 
to th^ir full length, enabled him for the discharge 
of some important employment. On the other hand, 
one may raise uneducated merit to such a pitch of* 
greatness as may seem equal to the possible extent of 
his improved capacity. 

Thus nature furnishes a man with a general ap- 
petite of glory, education determines it to this or that' 
particular object. The desire of distinction is not, I 
think, in any instance more observable than the vari- 
ety of outsides and new appearances which the mo- 
dish part of the world are obliged to provide, in of- 
der to make themselves remarkable ; for any thing 
glaring and particular, either in behavior or apparel, 
is known to have this good effect, that it catches the 
eye, and will not suffer you to pass over the pei'son 
so adorned without due notice and observation. It 
has, likewise, uj>on this account, been frequently re* 
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sented as a very great slight, to leave v^y gentleman 
out of a lampoon or satire, who has as much right to 
be there as his neighbor, because it supposes the per- 
son not eminent enough to be taken notice of. To 
this passionate fondness for distinction are owing va- 
rious frolicsome and irregular practices, as sallying 
out^into nocturnal exploits, breaking of windows, 
singing of catches, beating the watch, getting drunk 
twice a day, killing a great number of horses ; with 
many other enterprises of the like fiery nature : for 
certainly many a man js more rakish and extravagant 
than he would willingly be, w^re there not others to 
look oaand give their approhati<Hi- 

One very canmon, and at the same time the most 
ibsurd ambition that ever showed itself in human na- 
ture, is that which comes Hpon a msm with experi- 
ence and old age, the season when it might be ex- 
pected be should be wisest ; and therefore it cannot 
receive any of those lessening circumstances which 
do, in some measure, excuse the disorderly ferments 
of youthful blood : I mean the passion for getting 
money, es^clusive qf the character of the provident 
father, the affectionate husband, or the generoua 
friend. It may be remarked, for the comfort of hon- 
est poverty, that this desire reigns most in those who 
have byt few good qualities to recommend them. 
This is a weed that will grow ini a barren soil. Hu- 
manity, good nature, and the advantages of a liberal 
education, are incompatible with avarice. It is strange 
to see how suddenly this abject passion kills ail the 
noble sentiments and generous ambitions that adorn 
human nature j it renders the man who is over-rui^ 
with it a peevish and cruel master, a severe parent, an 
unsociable husband, a distant and mistrustful friend^ 
Pu^ it is more to the present purpose, to consider it 
P ? 
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as an absurd passion of the heart, rather than as 
a vicious affection of the mind. As there are fre- 
quent instances to be met with of a proud hu- 
mility, so, this passion, contrary to most others, af- 
fects applause, by avoiding all show and appearance ; 
for this reason it will not sometimes endure even the 
common decencies of apparel. A covetous man'<mU 
call himself fioor^ that you "may sooth his vanity by 
contradicting him. Love, and the desire ©f glory^ as 
they are the most natural, so they are capable of being 
refined into the most delicate and rational passionB. 
It is true, the wise man, who strikes out of the secf«t 
paths of a private life, for honor and dignity, aHifred 
by the splendor of a court, and the unfelt weight of 
public employment, whether he succeeds i& Ilis at- 
tempts or no, usually coiiies near enough to tins 
painted greatness to discern the daubing : he is titen 
desirous of extricating himself out of the hurry of 
fife, that he may pass away the remainder 4)f his cbiys 
in tranquillity and retirement. 

It may be thought then but common prudence in 
a man no^t to change abetter state for a worse, nor 
ever to quit that which he knows he shall take up 
again with pleasure : and yet, if human life bt not a 
little moved with the gentle gales of hopes and fears, 
there may be some danger of its stagnating in an un- 
manly indolence and security. It is a known story of 
Domitian, that after he had possessed himself of the 
Roman empire, his desires turned upon catching 
files. Active and masculine spirits, in the vigor of 
youth, neither can nor ought to remain at rest ; if 
they debar themselves from aiming at a noble object, 
their desires will move downws^rds, and they will 
feel themselves actuated by some low and abject pa3- 
MoxL Thus if you cut off the top branches of a tree. 
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and will not suffer it to grow any higher, it will not 
therefore eease to grow, but will quickly ^loot out 
at the bottom. The man,> indeed, who goes into the 
world only with the narrow views of self-interesti 
who catches at the applause of an idle moititude, aa 
he can find no solid contentment at the end of hia 
journey, so he desenreato meet with disap^intmenta 
in his ¥ray : but he who is aetnated by a noble pnn- 
ciple, whose mind is so &r enls^ged as ta talte in Ihe 
prospect of his country's good, who is enamored 
with that praise which is one of the &ir attendants of 
virtue, and^ahies not those acclamations which arenot 
seconded by the impartiai tesumony of his own 
mind ; who repines not at the low station which Pro* 
▼idence has at pres^it iilloUed iiim, but yet w(mld 
willingly advance himself by justifiable means to a 
more rising uvd adi^ttntageous ground; such a mania 
warmed with a generous emulation ; it is a virtuous 
movement in him to wish and to endeavor that hia 
power of doing good may be equal to his will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent in- 
to the world with great ainUties, is capable of doing 
great good or mischief in it. It ought therefore to 
be the care of education to infuse into the untainted 
youth early notices of justice and honor, that so the 
possible advantages of good parts may not take an 
evil turn, nor be perverted to base and unworthy 
purposes. It is the business of religion and philo- 
sophy not so much to e:xtinguish our passions, as to 
regulate and direct them to valuable well-chosen ob- 
jects : when these have pointed oirt to us which 
course we may lawfully steer, it is no harm to set 
out all our sail ; if the storms and tempests of adver- 
sity should rise upon us, and not suffer us to make 
the haven where we would be, it will however prove 
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no small consolatiotx to ua in these circumstances^ 
tliat we have neither mistaken our course, nor fallen 
into calamities of our own procuring. 

Religion therefore (were we to consider it no fiar- 
ther that as it interposes in the affairs of this life) is 
highly valuaWe, and worthy of great veneration j^ as 
it settles the various pretensions, and otherwise inter- 
feiing interests of mortal men» and thereby consults 
the harmony and order of the great community ; as 
4t gives a man room to play his part, and exert his 
abilities ; as it animates to acti^ms truly laudable in 
themselves, in their effects beneficial to society ; as 
it inspires rational ambition, correct love, and elegant 
desire. 



No. 225, SATURDAY, November 17, 1711, 

BY ABDISON. 

MtUum numen abeat m ntprudent ia 

Jirv.Sat.lO.T.565. 

Prudence supplies the want of every good. 

X HAVE often thought if the minds of men were laid 
open, we should see but little difference between that 
of the wise man and that of the fool. The great differ- 
ence is, that the first knows how to pick and cull his 
thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some, and 
commumcating others ; whereas the other lets them 
all indifferently fly out in words (a J. This sort of 
discretion, however, has no place in private conver- 
sationbetween intimate fiiends. On such occasions 
the wisest men very often talk like the weakest ; foy 
indeed the talking with ^ friend is nothing else but^ . 
thinking aloud. 
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Tully has therefore very justly exposed a t}rccept 
delivered by some ancient writers, that a man should 
live with his enemy in such a manner as might leave 
him room to become his friend ; and with his friend 
in such a manner, that if he became his enemy, it 
should not be hi his power to hurt him. The first 
part of this rule, which regards our behaviortowardsan 
^ipmy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as very pru- 
dential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our 
behavior towards a friend, savors more of cunning 
than of discretion, and would cut a man off from the 
greatest pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of 
conversation with a bosom friend. Besides that, 
when a friend is turned into an enemy, and (as the 
son of Sirach calls him) (bj a bewrayer of secrets, 
the world is just enough to accuse the perftdiousness 
of the friend, rather than the indiscretion of the per- 
son who conliiled in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, ' 
but in all the circumstances of action ; and is like an 
under-agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in 
. the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in thd 
mind of man, but there is none so useful as discre- 
tion ; it is this indeed which gives a value to all the 
rest, which sets them at work in their proper times 
and places, and turns them to the advantage of the- 
person who is possessed of them. Without it learn- 
ing is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself 
looks like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a 
man to be more sprightly in errors, and active to his 
own prejudice. 

Nor does discretion only make a man the master 
of his own parts, but of other mens. The discreet 
man finds out the talents of those he converses with, 
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and knows how to apply them to proper uses. Ac- 
cordingly, if we look into particular communides 
and divisions of men, we may observe that it is the 
discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the conversation, and gives mea- 
sures to the society. A man with great talents, but 
void of discretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, 
strong and blind, endued with an iiTesistible force, 
which, for want of sight, is of no use to him. 

Though a man has all other perfections, and wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence to 
the world ; but if he has this single talent in perfec- 
tion, and but a common share of others, he may do 
what he pleases in his particular station of life. 

At the same, time that I think discretion the most 
' useful talent a man can be master of, I look upon 
cunning to be the accomplishment of little, mean, 
ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the no* 
blest ends to us, and pursues the most proper and lau- 
dable methods of attaining them : cunning has only 
private selfish aims, and sticks at nothing which 
may make them succeed. Discretion has large and 
extended views, and like a well formed eye, com- 
mands a whole horizon ; cunnuig is a kind of short- 
sightedness that discovers the minutest objects 
which are near at hand, but is not able to discern 
things at a distance. Discretion, the more it is dis- 
covered, gives a greater authority to the person who 
possesses it ; cunning, when once it is detected, loses 
its force, and makes a man incapable of bringing 
about even those events which he might have done 
had he passed only for a plain man. Discretion is 
the perfection of reason, and a giiide to us in all the 
duties of life ; cunning is a kind of instinct, that only 
looks out after our immediate interest and welfare. 
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Discretion is only found Jn men of strong sense sLnd 
good understandings : cunning is often to be met 
with in brutes themselves, and in persons who are 
but the fewest removes from them. In short, cun- 
ning is only the mimic of discretion, and may pass 
upon weak men, in the same manner as vivacity is 
often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet 
man, makes him look forward into futurity, and con- 
sider what will be his condition millions of ages 
hence, as well as what it is at present. He knows 
that the misery or happiness which are reserved for 
him in another world, lose nothing of their reality 
by being placed at so great a distance from him.— 
The objects do not appear little to him because they 
are remote. He considers that those pleasures and 
pzdns which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to 
him every moment, and will be present with him in 
their full weight and measure as much as those pains 
ajid pleasures which he feels at this very instant 
For this reason he is careful to secure to himself 
that which is the proper happiness of hi^s nature, 
and the ultimate design of his being. He cariies 
his thoughts to the end of every action, and consi- 
ders the most distant as well as the most immediate 
effects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of 
gsdn and advantage which offers itself here, if he 
does not find it con^stent with his views of sin 
hereafter. In a word, his hopes are full of immorta- 
^lity, his schemes are large and glorious, and his con- 
duct suitable to one who knows his true interest^ 
and how to pursue it by proper methods. 

I have, in this essay upon discretion, considered 
it both as an accomplishment and as a virtue, and 
have therefore described it in its full extent j not on- 
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ly a$ it is conversant abov^ worldly al^rS) t^ as it 
regards our whole existence ; not only as it is the 
guide of a mortal creature, but as it is in general 
the director of a reasonable being. It is in this light 
that disci-etion is represented by the wise man, who 
sometimes mentions it under the name of discretion, 
and sometimes under that of wisdom. It is indeed 
(as described in the latter part of this paper) the 
greatest wisdom, hut at the same time in the power 
of every man to attain. Its advantages are infinite, 
but its acquisition easy ; or, to speak of her in the 
words of the apocryphal writer, whom I quoted in 
my last Saturday's paper, fcj. " Wisdom is gloii- 
ous and never fadeth away, yet she is easily seen of 
tliem that love her, and found of such as seek her. 
She preventeth them that desire her, in making her- 
self first known unto them. He that seeketh her 
early, shall, have no great travel ; for he shall find 
her sitting at his doors. To think therefore upon 
her, is perfection of wisdom ; and whoso watcheth 
for her shall quickly be without care. For she goeth 
about seeking such as are worthy of her, shewed 
herself favorably unto them in the ways, and meet- 
eth them in every thought." C 

No. 226. MONDAY, November 19, iril. 

BY STEELE. 

J Ifutum eat pictura poema. Hob. 

A picture is a poem without words. 

A HAVE very often lamented,and hinted my sorrow 
in several speculations (b)^ that the art of painting 
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is made so little use of to the improvement of our 

majiiiers. When we consider that it places the ac- 
tion of the person represented m the most agrecablp 
nspect imaginable, that it does not only express the 
passLon or concern as it sits upon him who is 
di'awnj but has under tJiose features the height of the 
painter's imaginatLou, what strong images of virtue 
and humanity^ might we not expect would be instilled 
into the mind from the labors of the pencil ? This h 
a poetry which woukl be understood with much less 
capacity, and less expence of time, than what is taught 
by writings ; but the use of it is generally perverted > 
and that admirable skill prostituted to the basest and 
ttiost unworthy ends. Who is the better man for 
beholding the most beautiful Venus, the best wrought 
Bacchanal, the images of sleeping Cupid Sj langui sit- 
ing nymphs, or any of the representations of gods, 
goddesses, demi-gods, satyrs, Polyp hemes, sphinxes, 
or fawns I But if the virtues and vices, which are_ 
sometimes pretended to be represented under such 
dmughts, were given us by the painter in the cha- 
racters of real life, and the persons of men and wo«- 
men, whose actions have rendered them, laudable or 
infamous, we should not see a good hi story- piece 
ivithout receiving an instructive lecture. There 
needs no other proof of this truth, than the testimo- 
ny of every reasooable creaturo who has seen the 
cartoons in her Majesty's gallery at Hampton-couit t 
these are representations of no less actions than those 
of our blessed Saviour and his apostles. As 1 now 
sit and recollect the warm images which the ad- 
mirable Raphael has raised, it is impossible, even 
from the faint traces in one's memory, of what one 
has not seen these two years, to be unmoved at the 
horror and reverence which appear in the whole as- 
Vql. IV. Q 
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seilftbly when the inerceiiw man fell downdesd 9 at 
the amiizement of the manhom blind when he firit 
receives sight; or at the graceless indignation of the 
sorcerer when he is struck blind. The lame, wh^ 
they first find strength in their feet, stand doubtml 
of their new vigor. The heavenly apostles a^pe^ 
acting these great things with a deep sense <J ^be 
infirmities which they relieve, but no value of them- 
selves who administer to their weakness. They kni^ 
themselvestobebutinstruments ;andthe generou$i^|l^ 
tress they are painted in when divine honors are of- 
fered to them, is a representation in the most exqm- 
site degree of the beauty of holiness. When St. Pktil 
is preaching to the Athenians, with what wondefml 
art are almost all the different tempers of manldnd 
represented in that elegant audience 1 You see \Mib 
credulous of all that is ssdd, another wrapt up in'dbe{> 
suspense, another saying there is some reasoiTni 
what he says, another angry that the apo&tle deiitft^ 
a fcivorite opinion which he is unwilling to give tf]^ 
another wholly convinced and holding out his tedift 
in rapture, while the generality attend, and wi^Wr 
the opinion of those who are of leading characterrffc 
the assembly. I will not pretend so much as to n^cn- 
tion that chart on which is drawn the appearance of 
our blessed Lord after his resurrection. Present «ta- 
thority, late sufferings, humility and majesty, de^go- 
tic command, and divine love, are at once seated ^ 
his celestial aspect. The figures of the eleven apM- 
ties are all in the same passion of admiration^'^t 
discover it differently, according to their characters. 
Peter receives his master's orders on his knees \ri|h 
an admiration mixed with a more particular atteiHlmi: 
the two next with a more open ecstasy, though "Jjifll 
constrdned by the awe of the divine presence^ fl» 
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beloved disciple, whom t take to be the right of the 
two first figures, has in his countenance wonder 
drowned in love ; and the last personage, whose 
back is towards the spectators, and his side towards 
the presence, one would fancy to be St. Thomas, as 
abashed by the conscience of his former diffidence : 
which perplexed concern it is possible Raphael 
thought too hard a task to draw, but by this acknow- 
ledgment of the difficulty to describe it. 

The whole work is an exercise of the highest pie- 
ty in the painter : and all the touches of a religious , 
mind are expressed in a manner much more forcible 
than can possibly be performed by the most moving 
eloquence. These invaluable pieces are very justly 
in the hands of the greatest and most pious sovereign 
in the world ; and cannot be the frequent object of 
every one at their own leisure : But as an en- 
graver is to the painter what a printer is to the au- 
thor, it is worthy her Majesty's, name that she has 
encouraged that noble artist, Monsieur Dorigny, to 
publish these works of Raphael. We have of this 
gentleman a piece of the transfiguration, which, I 
think, is held a work second to none in the world. 

Methinks it would be ridiculous in oui people of 
condition, after their large bounties to foreigners of 
no name or merit, should they overlook this occasion 
of having, for a trifling subscription, a work which it 
is impossible for a man of sense to behold, without 
being warmed with the noblest sentiments that csai 
be inspired by love, admiration, compassion, con- 
tempt of this world, and expectation of a better. 

It is certainly the greatest honor we can do our 
country to distinguish strangers of merit who apply 
to us with modesty and diffidence, which generally 
accompanies merit. No opportunity of this kind 
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etight to be neglected ; and p modest behavior should 
alarm us to examine whether we do not lose something 
excellent under that disadvantage in the possessor of 
that quality. My skill in paintings, where one is not di- 
rected by the passion of the pictures, is so inconsi- 
derable, that I anr in very great perplexity when I of- 
fer to speak of any performances of painters of land- 
scapes, buildings, or single figures. This makes me 
at a loss how to mention die pieces which Mr. Boul 
exposes to sale by auction on Wednesday next, in 
Shandois-street. But having heard him commended, 
by those who have bought of him heretofore, for 
great integrity in his dealing, and overheard him him- 
self, though a laudable painter, say nothing of hi» 
own was fit to come into the room with those he had 
to sell ; I fear I should lose an occasion of serving ai 
ram of worth in omitting to ^ak of his auction. T 

No. Ssr. TUESDAY, November 20, 1 7 U . 

BT ADDISON. 

Tay BaiTay ccTto^v^ m xu/t^e^ft tyivoc ocXivifO* ^ 

Knxa jA^ ''aro^ocvuy to yi /jtay Tcoy aJl/ Trrt/xlcw. ThEOCR. 

XN my last Thursday's paper (No. 223.) I made 
mention of a place called the lover's leafiy which I 
find has raised a great curiosity among several of my 
correspondents. I there told them that this leap 
was used to be taken from a promontory of Leucas. 
This Leucas was formerly a part of Acamania, being 
joined to it by a narrow neck of land, which Uie sea 
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has, by length of time, overftowed and washed away j 
BO that at present Leucas is divided from the conti- 
nent, and is a little island in the Ionian sea. The 
promontory of this island, from whence the lov^i* 
took his leap, was formerly called Leucate. If the 
reader has a mind to know both the island and the 
promontory by their modem titles, he will find in his 
map the ancient island of Leucas under the name of 
St. Mauro ; and the ancient promontory of Leucate 
under the name of the. Cape of St. Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus fyt in antiquity^ I must 
observe, that Theocritus, in the motto prefixed to my 
paper, describes one of his despairing shepherds od- 
dressing himself to his mistress after the following 
manner ; < Alas ! what will become of me I wretch that 
I am I will you not hear me ? I'll throw off my clothes 
and take a leap into that part of the sea which is so 
much frequented by Olphis the fisherman. And 
'though I should escape with my life, I know you 
will be pleased with it.' I shall leave it with the crit- 
ics to determine whether the place, which this shep- 
herd so particularly points out, was not the abote- 
mentic^ned Leucate, or at least sortie other lorer*s 
leap, which was supposed to hare had the sstme cf^ 
feet I cannot beliffve, as all the interpreters do, that 
the shepherd means nothing ferther hei^ than that 
he would drown himself, since he represents th^ isste 
of his leatp as doubtful, by adding, that if he shouM es- 
cape with life, he knows his mistress wcnild be pleas- 
ed with it ; which is, according to avtt ihterpreta- 
tion, that she would rejoice ai^ way to get rid of a 
lover who was so troublesome to her. 

After this short preface, I shall present my reader - 
with some letters which I haie " received upon this 
subject. The fir^ is sent me by aphysieiafi. 
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« Mr. Spectator, 
« The lover's leap, which you mention in your 223d 
paper, was generally, I believe, a very effectual cure 
for love,and not only for love,but for all other evils. In 
short, Sir, I am afraid it was such a leap as tha^ which 
Hero took to get rid of her passion for Leander. A 
man is in uo danger of breaking his heart who breaks 
his neck to prevent it. I know very well the won- 
ders which ancient authors relate concerning this 
leap ; and in particular, that very many persons who 
tried it, escaped, not only with their lives, but their 
limbs. If by this means they got rid of their love, 
though it may in part be ascribed to the reasons you 
give for it, why may we not suppose that tlie cold batH 
into which tihey plunged themselves had also some 
share in their cure ? A leap into th^ sea, or into any 
cjreek of salt-waters, very often gives a new moticm 
to the spirits, and a new turn to the blood ; for which 
reason wc prescribe it in distempers which no other 
medicine will reach. I could produce a quot&tion 
out of a very; venerable author, in which the frenzy- 
produced by love is compared to that which is pro- 
duced by the biting of a mad dog. But as this com- 
parison is a little too coarse for youi* paper, and 
might look as if it were cited to ridicule the author 
. who has made use of it, I shall only hint at it, and de- 
sire you to consider whether, if the phrenzy produc- 
ed by these two different causes be of the same na- 
ture, it may not very properly be cured by the same 
means, I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

« and well-wisher, 

"J1SCUI.APIUS." 

mMr. Spkctatoh, 
^ I am a young woman crossed in love. My story 
is very long and melancholy. To give vpu the heads 
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of it : A young gentleman, after having made his ap- 
plications to me for three years together, and filled my 
head with a thousand dreams of happiness, some few 
days since married another. Pray, tell me, in what 
part of the woild your promontory lies, which you 
call the ^over*8 leafi^ and whether one may go to it by 
jtend ? But, alas,,I am afraid it has lost its virtue, and 
that a woman of our times would find no more relief 
in taking such a leap, than in singing an hymn to Ve- 
nus. So that I must cry out witli Dido in Dryd€n\ 
Virgil^ 

* Ah ! cruel heaven, that made no cure for love !' 
" Your disconsolate servant, 

*t Athenais." 
« Mister Spictatuk, 
^' My heart is so full of lofes and passions for Mrs. 
Gwinifred, and she is so pettish and over-run with 
choiers against me, that if I had the good happiness 
to have my dwelling (which is placed by my creat- 
cranfather upon the pottom of an hill) no ferther dis- 
tance but twenty mile from the lofer's leap, I would 
indeed ci:ideafour to preak my neck upon it on pur- 
pose. Now, good Mister Sjiictaturoi Crete Pritain,. 
you must know it, there is in Caernarvonshire a fery 
pig mount^n, the clory of all Wales, which iss named 
Penmainmaure, and you must also know, it iss no 
Crete journey on foot from me ; but the road is stony 
and bad for shooes. Now, there is upon the forehead 
of this mountsdn a fery high rock (like a pai ish stee- 
ple) that Cometh a huge deal over the sea ; so when 
I am in my melancholies, and I do throw myself 
from it, I do tesire my fery good friend to tell me in 
his Spictatur, if I shall be cure of my griefous lofes i 
for there is the sea clear as the class, and ass creen 
as the leek ; tktn likewise if I be drown, and preak 
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my neck, if Mrs. Gwinifrcd wUl not Usio me a&ei^- 
wards. Pray, be speedy in your answers, for I asa 
fai Crete heste, and it is my teaires to do nay pusiness 
without loss of time. I remain, with cor^ai afiec*- 
dons, your ever lofingMend, 

" DAVYTft ap Shb»kyn." 
« P. 5. My law-suits have brought me to London, 
but I have lost my causes ; and so have made my re- 
solutions to go down and leap before the frosts be- 
gin ; for I am apt to take colds.** 

Ri<&ule, perhaps, is a better expedient a^OBSt 
love than sober advice ; and I am of opinion that Hu^ 
dibras and Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure 
the extravagancies of this passion as any of the old 
philosophers. I shall therefore publish, very speedily, 
the translation of a little Greek manuscript, which is 
sent me by a learned friend. It appears to have been 
a piece of those records which were kept in the 
temple of Apollo, that stood upon the promontory of 
Leucate. The reader will find it to be a summary 
account of several persons who tried the lover^s leap, 
and of the success they found in it. As there seem to 
be in it some anachronisms, and deviations from tb^ 
ancient orthography, I am not wholly satisfied myself 
that it is authentic, and not rather the production of 
one of those Grecian sophisters, who have imposed 
upon the world several spurious works of this na- 
ture. I speak this by way of precaution, because I 
know there are several writers of uncommon erudi- 
tion, who would not fail to expose my ignorance, if 
they caught me tripping in a matter of so great mo- 
ment € 
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No. 228. WEDNESDAY, November 21, in 1. 

BY STEELE. 

Percunctatorem fuffita^ nam ^'arrubia idem e»t. 

HoR. Ep. 18.1. 1.V.69. 
Shun the inquisitive and curious man ; 
Fo r what he hears he \i411 relate agadn. Pooly. 

X HERE is a creature who has all the organs of 
9peeoh, a tolerable good capacity for conceiving 
what is said to it, together with a pretty proper beha- 
vior in all the occurrences of common life, but natu- 
rally very vacant of thought in itself, and therefore 
forced to apply itself to foreign assistances. Of this 
invds.t is that man who is very inquisitive. You may 
oftmi observe, that though he speaks as good sense 
as any man, upon any thing with which he is well 
acquainted, he cannot trust to the range of his own 
fancy to entertain himself upon that foundation, but 
goes on still to new inquii*ies. Thus, though you 
know he is fit for the most polite conversation, you 
thall see him very well contented to sit by a jockeyi 
gBingan account of the many revolutions in his 
horse's health, what potion he made him take, how 
that agreed with him, how afterwards he came to his 
stomach and his exercise, or any the like imperti- 
nence ; and be as well pleased as if you talked to 
him on the most important truths. This humor is 
feir from making a man unhappy, tho* it may subject . 
him to nailery ; for he generally falls in with a per- 
son who seems to be bom for him, which is your 
talkative fellow. It is so ordered, that there is a 
secret bent, as natural as the meeting of different 
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sexeS) in these two characters, to supply each others 
wants. I had the honor the other day to sit in a pub* 
lie room and saw an inquisitive man look with an air 
of satisfaction upon the approach of one of these 
talkers. The man of ready utterance sat down 1^ 
l^im, and rubbing his head, leaning on his arm, and 
making an uneasy countenance, he beg^ ; " There 
is no manner of news to-day. I cannot tell what is 
the matter with me, but I slept very ill last night ; 
whether I caught cold or no, I know not, but -I fen* 
cy I do not wear shoes thick enough for the weather, 
and I have coughed all this week : it must be s«% 
for the custom of washing my head winter and sum* 
merwith cold water, prevents any injury from the 
season entering that way ; so it must come in at mjr 
feet : but I take no notice of it ; as it comes so it 
goes. Most of our evils proceed from too mud^ 
tenderness ; and our faces ai*e naturally as little ablp 
to resist the cold as other parts. The Indian an- 
swered very well to an European, who asked him 
how he could go naked ; I am all face.", 

I observed this discourse was as welcome to my 
general inquirer as any other of more consequence 
could have been ; but somebody calling our talker 
to another part of the room, the inquirer told the 
next man who sat by him, that Mr. Such-a-one, who 
was just gone from him, used to wash^ his head in 
cold water every morning ; and so repeated almost 
verbattim all that had been said to him. The truth 
is, the inquisitive are the funnels of conversation ; 
they do not take in any thing for their own use, but 
merely to pass it to another : they are the channels 
through which all the good and evil that is spoken , 
in town are conveyed. Such as are offended at themi 
er think they suffer by their behavior, may them* 
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selves mend that inconvenience ; for they are not a 
malicious people, and if you will supply them, you 
may contradict any thing they have said before by 
their own mouths. A farther account of a thing is 
one of the gratefullest goods that can arrive to them ; 
and it is seldom that they are more particular than to 
say, the towi\ will have it, or I have it from a good 
hand ; so that there is room for the town to know 
the matter more particularly, and for a better hand to 
contradict what was said by a good one. 

I have not known this humor more ridiculous than 
.in a father, who has been earnestly solicitous to have 
an account how his son has passed away his leisure 
hours : if it be in away thoroughly insignificant, there 
cannot be a greater joy than an inquirer discovers in 
seeing him follow so hopefully his own steps : but 
this humor among men is most pleasant when they 
are saying something which is not wholly proper for 
a third person to hear, and yet is in itself indifferent. 
The other day there came in a well-dressed young 
fellow, and two gentlemen of this species immediate- 
ly fell a whispering his pedigree. I could over-hear, 
by breaks, She was his aunt ; then an answer. Ay, she 
was of the mother's side : then again, in a jittle low- 
er voice, His father wore generally a darker wig ; an- 
swer, Not much. But this gentleman wears higher 
heels to his shoes. 

As the inquisitive, in my opinion, are such mere- 
ly from a vacancy in their own imaginations, there is 
'Botfiing, methinks, so dangerous as to communicate 
secrets to them : for the same temper of inquiry 
fi»akes them as impertinently communicative : but no 
4nan, though he converses with them need put him- 
self in their power, for they will be contented with 
matters of less moment as well. When there is 
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fuel enough, no matter what it is. Thus the ends 

of sentences in the newspapers, as, this tvanta con- 
Jirmationy this occasions many afieculationsj and tinir 
ivill discover the eventy are read by them, and con- 
sidered not as mere expletives. 

One may see now and then this humor accompa- 
nied with an insatiable desire of knowing what passes, 
without turning it to any use in the world but merely 
their 6wn entertainment. A mind which is gratified 
this way is adapted to humor and pleasantry, and 
formed for an unconcerned character in the woiid ; 
and, like myself, to be a mere spectator. This cu- 
riosity, without malice or self-interest, lays up in the 
imagination a magazine of circumstances which can- 
not but entertain when they are produced in conver- 
sation. If one were to know, from the man of the 
first quality to the meanest servant, the different in- 
trigues, sentiments, pleasures, and interests of man- 
kind, would it not be the most pleasing entertainment 
imaginable to enjoy so constant a farce, as the ob- 
serving mankind much more different from them- 
selves in their secret thoughts and public mictions, 
than in their night-caps and long periwigs (a) ? 

"TVIr. Spectator, 
« Plutarch tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the Ro- 
man, was frequently hurried by his passions into so 
loud and tumultuous a way of speaking, and so strain- 
ed his voice, as not to be able to proceed. To reme- 
dy this excess, he had an ingenious servant, by name 
licinius, always ^attending him with a piteh-pipe or 
instrument to regulate the voice ; who, whenever he 
Ijeard his master beginto be high,immediately touch*- 
*d ft soft »ote ; at which, it is said^ Cuius would pre* 
^l»% abft^Q.aBd gr0;vr calm. 
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** Upon recoUecting ^is 4^17, 1 hay^ frequently 
wondered that this useful instrument should ka^e 
been so long discontinued ; especially since we find 
that this good office ft Lidinius has preserved his 
memory for many hundred years ; which, methinks, 
should ' have encouraged «oiue one to have 4«vived 
it, if not for the public good, yet for his own credit. 
It may be objected, that our loud talkers are so fond 
of their own noise, that they wAiUduot (ake it well 
to be checked by their socvuats ; ^t.gi^tjiog this 
to 'be true, sui^ly any of th*k xhe^orers have a very 
good dtle to play a soft noilie jn th^ own ^fence. 
To be short, no Licinius< appearing, and the noise in- 
creadng, I vras resolved to give this late long vaca« 
tion to the good of my couQtryj and I have ^t le^igth, 
by the assistance of ^ ingenious ,artist, who works 
for the Royal Society, Almost con^pleted my design, 
and shall be ready, in a short t;inie, to furnish the 
public with what number, of these instrumeots they 
please, either to lodge at cofTee-house^, or carry for 
their own private use. In the mean time, I shall pay 
lliat respect to .several gentlemen, who I know will 
be in dsmger of o^ending against this instrument, ^o 
^ive thepo notice of it by private lettter^} in which I 
shall only write. Get a Licinius. 

" I should now trouble you po longer, but tl^sit I 
must not conclude without desiring ypu to s^ccept 
one of these pipes, which sh^l be Jeft for you with 
Buckley ; and which I hope will be serviceable to 
yov, since, as you are silent yourself, you aremq^t 
open to the insults of the noisy. I am, 

•'*Sir, &c. W.B." 

iBI^imrQm^ntjA ^SjinfttfjEi^ooit, ^ei» i)all-b<Q aptr- 
ticu)^.^n^»7^$&I cioH a,jiui8h note J m^ this is to 
Vol. IV. R ^ . 
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be made use of against a long story, swearing, ob- 
scenencss, and the like. T 

No. 229. THURSDAY, November 23, 17M. 

BY ADDISON. 

— — iS/«Va/ adhue amor 
Vivuntgice commitsi calores 

jEoUaJidibm putU<e. Hon. Od. 9. L 4. v. 10. 

Sappho's charmiHg lyre 

Preserves her soft desire. 
And tunes our ravish'd souls to love. Creech. 

jLjLMONG the many famous pieces of antiquity 
vi^hich are still to be seen at Rome, there is the trunk 
of a statue which has lost the arms, legs, and head ; 
but discovers such an exquisite workmanship in 
what remains of it, that Michael Angelo declares he 
had learned his whole art from it. Indeed, he stu- 
died it so attentively, that he made most of his stat- 
ues, and even his pictures, in that gusto^ to make 
use of the Italian phrase ; for which reason this 
maimed statue, is still called Michael Angelo's school. 

A fragment of Sappho, which I design for the 
subject of this paper, is in as great reputation among 
the poets and critics, as the mutilated figure above- 
mentioned is among the statuaries and painters.— 
Several of our countiymen, and Mr. Dryden in 
particular, seem very often to have copied after it, 
in their dramatic writings, and in their poems u|>on 
love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of this 
ode, the English reader will enter into the beauties 
of it, if he supposes it to have been written in the 
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person of a lover sitting by his mi^ress. I sbaU set 
to view three diflPerent copies of this beautiful origi- 
nal ; the first is a translation by Catullus, the secoi^d 
by Monsieur Bmleau, and -the last by a gentleman 
whose translation of the hymn to Venus has been so 
deservedly admired, (see No. 223.) 

AD LESBIAM. 

^ nie mi par esie deo yidetur, 
' lUe, si &s est, superare diros, 
' Qui aedens adversus identidem te 
' Spectat, et audit. 

' Dolce ridentem ; misero quod omnia 

* Btipit sensus mihi : nam simul te, 
^Lesbia, adspexi, nihil est super mi 

* Quod loquar amens, 

' Lingua sed torpet : tenuis sub artus 
' Flamma dimanat, sonitu suopte 

* Tinniunt aures : gemina teguntur 

* Lumina nocte.' 

My learned reader will know very well the reason 
why one of these verses is printed in Italic letters 
('bj i and if he compares this translation with the 
original, will find that the three first stanzas are ren- 
dered almost word for word, and not only with the 
same elegance, but with the same short turn of ex- 
pression which is so remarkable in the Greek, and 
so peculiar to the Sapphic ode. I cannot imagine 
for what reason Madam Dacier has told us, that this 
ode of Sappho is preserved entire in Longinus ; 
since it is manifest to any one who looks into the au- 
thor's quotation of it, that there must at least have 
• been another stanza, which is not transmitted to us. 
The second translation of this fragment which I 
shall here cite is that of Monsieur Boileau. 
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* KdHf^nlz ! ^ pf#i de toi^ pow toi jeiol iMf6{iii^ : 
•Old j^tft"^ lliiiir «fe t^etwudt^pttter ; 

' liCi dieBXy dass Mm boi^uv, peuveiit4U P^ifiAfif ? 
, ' Je tens de rekie en Teioe une sBbtile flamae 

* Courir par tout nion corps^ si t6t que je te vois : 

' Et dans les doux transports oti s*^gare xnon ^tme» 

' Je ne sfaurois troarer de Isngue, ni de Toix. ' 

* Un nuage confus se r^pand sur ma rue, 

< Jen'entendfpkn^jetMbb0^dedMe«Fkili|pdeiir8 ; 

* Et pAle» sans iMMne,^ mletdite» eipeidya^ 

' Un fritiOA OR MMit, je treio]ile, je HM UMlUpk.' 

Tke reader irriH see Hoi diis is rather an imitarioa 

tlian a tranftlfttion. Tlie circinagtanft«»<to tQt Ue sa 

thick together, and foHoi^ doe tadCfa^^ ilrieh that ve- 

hemence and eitiotioti aa lA the oilgiloAl. in short. 

Monsieur Boileau has given us all the p^etry^ but 

not all the pusradbh, of thid fiuttous d^g;ment I shaU» 

in the last place, present my reader with the English 

translation. 

I. 

* Bteit as the lAmortal gods is he« 

' The youth who £9ndly nta by ^ee, 
' And hears and sees thee all the whUe 
' SofUy speak and sweetly smile. 

II. 
' ^Twas this depriVd my soul of real, 

* And ndii'd such tumults in my bre«it i 
^ tor while I gaz'd> in transport tost, 

* Mf breath was gone, my Toice was tost ; 

m. 

' My bosom glowed ; the subtle fiame 

* Ran quick through all my vital frame : 

* O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 

* My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

IV. 

* In dewy damps my Umbs were chill'd ^ 
' ^y blood with gentle horrors thxill'd ; 

* My feeble pulse forgot to play j 

* I fainted, sunk, and dy'd away.* , 
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Indtead of giving any character of tlos last transla- 
tion> I shall de^re my Iftsriied Jceader to look into the 
criticisms which Longinus has made upon the ori- 
ginal. By thsft means ht inll )uiow fil which of the 
translations he ought to give the preference. I shall 
only add> tluit tftda tranaladon k written m the spirit of 
Sappho, and as near the Greek as the genius of our 
language will possibly suffer. 

Lon^us ha3 ohsery€49 that this description of 
love in Sappho is an exact cc^y of nature, and that 
all the circmnstances which follow cme another in 
auch an huny of sentiments, notwithstanding th^ 
ap{>ear repliant to each other, are really ^uch as 
Mppen in the frenzies of lovo. 

I wonder that not one of the critics or editors, 
JthFOUgh whose hands this ode has passed, has taken 
Qccasicm from it to mention a circumstance related 
by Plutarch. That Author, in the famous story of 
J^tlochus, who fell in love with Stratonice, his mo- 
ther-in-law, and (not daring to discover his passion) 
pretended |o be confined to his bed by sickness, tells 
us, that Erasistratus, the physician, found out the na- 
ture of his distemper by those symptoms of love 
which he had learned from Sappho's writings, Stra- 
tonice was in the room of the love-sick prince when 
those symptoms discovered themselves to his physi- 
cian; and it is probable that they were not very 
diffei-ent from those which Sappho here describes in 
a lover sitting by his mistress. The story of Anti- 
. ochus is so well known, that I need jiot add the se- 
quel of it, which b9» no relation to my i^resent sub* 
ject. C 
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No. 230. FRroAY, November 23, 1711. 

BT MR. SOnv HUGHES and STEBLE. 

MBrnmes ad Deo$ nulla reprojnua acc^duru, guam salutem hond' 
.mfnujando. Tull. 

Men resemble the g^ds in nothing so much as in doing good 
to their fellow-creatures. 



H< 



LUMAN nature appears a very deformed or a 
very beautiful object, according to the different lights 
in which it is viewed. When we see men of enflamed 
passions, or of wicked designs, tearing one another to 
pieces by open violence, or undermining each other 
by secret treacheiy ; when we observe base and nar- 
row ends pursued by ignominious and dishonest 
means ; when we behold men mixed in society as if 
it were for the destruction of it— we are even asham- 
ed of our species, and out of humor with our owa 
being. But in another light, when we behold them 
mild, good, and benevolent, full of a generous regard 
for the public prosperity, compassionating each 
other's wants,— we can hardly believe they are crea- 
tures of the same kind. In this vi^w, they appear 
gods to each other, in the exercise of the noblest pow- 
er, tha^ of doing good ; and the greatest compliment 
we have ever been able to make to our own being, 
has been, by calling this ^sposition of mind. Human- 
ity. We cannot but observe a pleasure arising in 
our own breast upon the seeing or hearing of a 
generous action, even when we are wholly disinter- 
ested in it. I cannot g^ve a more proper instance 
of tins, than by a letter from PUny, in which he re- 
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commends a friend in the most handsome mtomer s 
and, methinks, it would be a great pleasure to know 
the success of this epistle, though each party con- 
cerned in it has been so many hundred years in his 
grave. 

« TO MAXIMUS. 
^^ " What I should gladly do for any friend of yours," 
I think I may now with confidence request for a 
friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius is the most con- 
siderable man of his country ; when I call him so, I 
do not speak with relation to his fortune, though that 
is very plentiful : but to his integrity, justice, gravity, 
^and pinidence : his advice is useful to me in busi- 
ness, and his judgment in matters of learning : his 
fidelity, truth, and good understanding, are very 
great ; besides this, he loves me as you do, than 
which I cannot say any thing that signifies a warmer 
affection. He has notliing that is aspiring : and 
though he might rise to the highest order of nobi- 
lity, he keeps himself in an inferior rank : yet I think 
myself bound to use my endeavors to serve and pro- 
mote him : and would therefore find the means of 
adding something to his honors while he neither ex- 
pects nor knows it ; nay, though he should refuse it. 
Something, in short, I would have for him that may 
be honomble, but not troublesome : and I entreat 
that you will procure him the first thing of this kind 
that offers ; by which you will not only oblige me, 
but him also j for though he does not covet it, I 
know he will be as grateful in acknowledging your 
favor as if he had asked it." 

bt steele. 

*< Mr. Spectator, 
« The refiections in some of your papers on the 
servile maimar of education now in use> have given 
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^'Mk 10 tuft iM^niiQfti ifvMck) mnkss fou 
nance k, ^prill) I doc^ eagtf^ me in a Tery diActil^ 
^KNigli mut untgtakeltii, ttivcntofc. I lasn atoatto vsm 
deitake, ^v tlie saiee of ite IrldMi ywUvteinsiFwt 
them in sut^ a manner, that the most dioig^Pinis 
page in Virgil or Homer may be read faff them with 
much pleasure, and with^rfact Aafe^ t© ^belr per- ^ 
sons. 

«« Could I prcvafl »o for as to be honored with <he 
protection of some few of them (for I am not hero 
enough to rescue many), my desh^e is to retire with 
them to an agreeable solitude ; though within the 
neighborhood of a city, for the convenience of their 
being instructed in music, dancing, drawing, design- 
ing, or any other such accompBshments ; which it is 
conceived may make as proper diversions for themi 
and almost as pleasant, as the little sordid games 
which dirty school-boys are so much delighted with. 
It may easily be imagined, how such ^ pretty society, 
conversing with none beneath themselves, and some* 
times admitted as perhaps not unentertaining parties 
amongst better company, commended and caressed 
for their little performances, and turned by such con- 
versations to a certain gallahtry of soul, might be 
brought early acquainted with some of the most po- 
lite English writers. Thus, having given them some 
tolerable taste of books, they would make themselves 
masters of the Latin tongue by m4|hods{ar easier than 
those in Lilly, with as little difficulty or reluctance as 
young ladies learn to speak French or to sing Italian 
operas. When they had advanced thus far, it would be 
time to form their taste something more exactly : one 
that had any true relish of fine witUng, might, wiUi 
great pleasure both to himself and them, run over to- 
gether with them the best Rom«a hietsiiims^poetsaRid 
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opatoi^, and point out their more remarkable beau- 
tier; give them a short scheme of chronology, a 
little view^ of geography, medals, astronomy, or 
what else might best feed the busy inquisitive hu- 
mbr so natural to that age. Such of them as had 
the least spark of genius, when it was once awaken- 
ed by the shining thoughts and great sentiments of 
those admired writers, could not, I believe, be easily 
withheld from attempting that more difficult sister- 
language, whose exalted beauties they would have 
heard so-often celebrated as the pride and wonder of 
the whole learned world. In the me^while, it 
would be requisite to exercise their style in \witing 
any light pieces that ask more of fancy than of 
judgment : and that frequently in their native laa* 
goage, wfaich every one, methinks, should be most 
coiicemed to culjtivate^ especially letters, in which, 
a^ntlemaa must ^ave so frequent occasions to db- 
tinguish htmselH A sei of genteel good-natured 
youths fallen into such a manner of lifci would form, 
almost a little academy, and doubtless prove no such 
contemptible companions, as might not often tempt 
a wiser man to mingle himself in their diversions, 
ttxd draw them into such serious sports as might 
{urove nothing less instructmg than the gravest les- 
sons. I doubt not but it might be made some of 
their &vorite plays, to contend which of them should 
recite a beautiful jj^t of a poem or oration most 
gracefully, or sometimes to join in acting a sc^ie 
q[ Terence, Sophocles, or our own Shakespeare.— 
The cause of Milo imght again be pleaded before 
more &vorable judges, Csesar a second time be 
taught to tremble, and another race of Athenians b^ 
fresh enraged at the audition of another Philip.— .» 
Amidst the§e n^Wc amusements, we could hope to 
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see the early dawiiings- of their imagination daily 
brighten into sense, their innocence improve into 
virtue, and their unexperienced good-nature directed 
to a generous love of their country. 
T '* I am, &c." 



No. 231. SATURDAY, November 24, 1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

O piidor / O pietas / Mar t i al . 

O modesty ! O piety \ 

iOOKING over the letters which I have toely 
received from my correspondents, I met with the fol- 
lowing one, which is written with such a sfttrit <rf po- 
liteness, that I could not but be very much pleased 
with it myself, and question not but it will be as accept- 
able to the reader. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" You, who are no stranger to public assemblies, 
cannot but have observed the awe they often strike 
on such as are obliged to exert any talent before 
them. This is a sort of elegant distress, to which 
ingenuous minds are the most liable, and may there- 
fore deserve some remarks in your paper. Many a 
brave fellow, who has put his enemy to flight m the 
field, has been in the utmost disorder uppn making 
a speech before a body of his friends at home. One 
would think there was some kind of fascination in the 
eyes of a large circle of people, when darting alto- 
gether upon one person. I have seen a new actor 
in a tragedy so bound up by it as to be scarce able 
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to speak or move ; and have expected he would have 
died above three acts before the dagger or cup of 
poison were brought in. It would not be amiss, if 
such an one were at first introduced as a ghost, or a 
statue, until he recovered his spirits, and gi*ew fit for 
some living pait* 

" As this sudden desertion of one's self shews a 
diffidence which is not displeasing, it implies at the 
same time the greatest respect to an audience that 
can be. It is a sort of mute eloquence, which pleads 
for their favor much better than words could do ; and 
we find their generosity naturally moved to support 
those who are in so much perplexity to entertain 
them. I was extremely pleased with a late instance 
of this kind at the opera of Almahide, in the encour- 
agement given to a young singer (^aj^ whose more 
than ordinary concern <mi her first appearance recom- 
mended her no less than her agreeable voice and 
just performance. Mere bashfulness, without merit, 
is awkward ; and merit, without modesty, insolent. 
But modest merit has a double claim to acceptance, 
and generally meets with as many patrons as behold- 
ers. I am, 8cc." C^J* 

It is impossible that a person should exert himself 
to advantage in an assembly, whether it be his part 
either to sing or speak, who lies under too great op- 
pressions of modesljr. I remember, upon talking 
with a friend of mine concerning the force of pro- 
nunciation, our discourse led us into the enumeration 
of the several organs of speech which an orator ought 
to have in perfection, as the tongue, the teeth, the 
lips, the nose, the palate, and the wind-pipe. Upon 
which, says my friend, you have omitted the most 
material organ of them all, and that is the forehead. 
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But notwithstanding an excess of modestf qI^ 
structs the tongue^ and renders it unfit for its offi- 
cesy a due pn^portion of it is thought so requisite to 
.an.ovator, that rhetoricians hare recommended it to 
thoir disciples as a particular in their art Cicen> 
tells US) that he nerer liked an orator who didtK>t ap« 
pear income litUe confusicHi at the beginning of his 
-speech; and confesses that he himself never enter- 
ed upon an oration without trembling and ooneem. 
It is indeed a kind of deference which b due to a 
t great assembly) and seldom &il8 to raise a benevo* 
4ence in the audience towards the person who sjyeakls. 
My correspondent has taken notice, Uiat the bravest 
jnen often appear tknorous on those occasions, as 
indeed we may observe, that there is generally no 
creature more impudent than a coward. - 

' t J jhgua meUor, tedfrigida bello 
Dextertk''-^ YxAO. MsR. 11. v. 338 

■ ■ *B old at the coimoil boiffd ; 
But cautioui in the field, he idiim'd the aword. 

Drydbn. 

A bold tcH)gue and a feeble arm are the qualifica- 
tions of Drances, in Virgil ; as Homer, taiexpress>a 
man both dmorous and saucy, makes use of a kind of 
point, which is very rarely to be. met with to his wri- 
tings : namely, that he had the eyes of ad^, but the 
heart of a4eer (cj. 

A just<«od reasonable imo4esty deesnat only re- 
^^ofnBEhend eloquence, but .sets effevety. great takat 
'WtUchaman can be possessed of. It Jieightena.all 
the virtues which itaccosopanies ; like theshi^s;|n 
ipaintings, it ^raises and rcwnds . every • fis^^^>^> ^^ 
makes the<colou»s more beautiful^ Oimgh not so gitar- 
ic^, «s they would be wilhctut it. 

Modest iaMi wky ^m^o iaiwuep tj b«t ^Iso.a guard. 
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to vijrtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling 
iif the soul, which makes her shrink 'and withdraw 
kerself from every thing that has danger in it. It is 
such an escquisite aensibility, as warns her to shun 
the first appearance of every thing.which is hurtful. 

I cannot at present recollect either the place or ■ 
time of what I am going to mention ; but I have^ 
read somewhere in the lustory of ancient Greece, 
tljat the women of the country were- seized with an 
unaccountable melanch(4y9 which disposed several of 
them to make away with themselves. The senate^ 
after having tried many expedients to prevent this 
self-murder, which was so frequent among them, 
published an edict. That if any woman whatever 
should lay violent hands upon herself, her corpse 
should be exposed luJ&ed in the street, and dragged 
about the city in the most public manner. This 
edict imiftediately put a stop to the practice which was 
before so conimon. We may see in this instance 
the strength of female modesty, which was able to 
overcome the violence even of madness and despair. 
The fear of shame in the fsdr sex was in those days 
more prevalent than that of death. 

If modesty has so great an inlluenpe over our ac- 
tions, and is in many^ oases so impregnable a fence to 
virtue J what can more undermine morality than that 
politeness which reigns among the unthinking part 
of mankind, and treats as un&shionable the most in- 
genuous pait of our behavior ; which recommends 
impudence as good-breeding, and keeps a man al- 
ways in countenance, not because he is innocent, but 
because he is shameless? 

Seneca thought modesty so great a check to vicei 
that he prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, 
and advises us to raise it in ourselves upon imagina- 

VdL. IV. S 
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Ty occasicmSf when such, as are real da not (^er 
tk«»mselves« for this is the nijeaning of his ^*ecept, 
that when we are by mirselveS) suc^d in our greatest 
s<^itudeS) we shouUi fancy that Cato stands before 
11% and sees ev^ery thing we do% In short, if you 
bwkish modesty out of the world, she carries away 
with her half the virtue that is in it. 

After these reflections on modesty, as it is a vir- 
tue, I must observe, that there is a vicious modesty, 
which justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which 
these persons very oft^i discover who value them- 
selves most upcm ft well-bred confidence. This hap- 
pens when a man is ashamed to act up to his reason, 
and would not, upon any consideration, be surprised 
in the practice of those duties, for the performance 
of which he was sent into ^be world. Many an im- 
pudent libertme would blush to be caught in a serious 
discourse^ and would scarce be able to shew his 
head, afteirhavk^ disclosed a religious thought-— 
Decency of behavior, all outward shew of virtue, 
ipd abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided by this 
set of ^lame^fiiced people, as what would disparage 
their gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring them to 
didbonor^ This is such a^poomessof spirit, such a 
despicable <;owardice, such a degenerate, abject state 
of mind, as one would think human nature incapable 
of, did we not meet w^th Sequent instances of it in 
ordinary cmxversation. 

There is another kind of vicious modesty which 
makes a vcmxi a^iamed of his person, his birth, his 
profesMOB, his povet^, or the like nusfortunes, 
which it was not in his choice to prev^it, and is not 
in his power to rectify. If a man appears ridiculous 
byi^ of the afore^mentioned circumstances, hebe- 
comts much more so by being out of countenance 
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for them. They should ratiier give him occasion to 
exert a noble spirit^ and to palliate those imperfec- ^ 
tions which are not in his power, by those perfections 
which are ; or, to use a very witty aHusion of an 
eminent author, he should imitate Csesar, who, be- 
cause his head was bald, covered that defect with 
laurels. C 



No. 232. MONDAY, November 36, 1 7 1 1 . 

BT MB. JOHN HUGHES. 

JVihil largiwido gloriam adeptus eat. Sallust. 

By bestowing nothing he acquired glory. 



Mi 



^ Y wise and good £riend. Sir Andrew Frerfiorty 
divides himself almost equally between the town and 
the country ; iiis.time:in tovm is given up to the pub- 
lic, and die ntianagement of hk private fortune, and 
after every Ihree or four days spent in this manner, 
he retires for as many to his seat, within a few miles 
of the town, to the enjoyment of himself, his £smiily, 
and his friend. Thus busmess and pleasure, or 
rather in Sir Jndrenvy labor and rest, recommend 
each other : they take their turns with so quick a 
vicissitude, that neither becomes a habit, or takes 
possession of the whole man ; nor is it possible he 
should be surfeited with either. I o^ten see him at 
our club in good humor, and yet sometimes too with 
an air of care in his looks ; but in his country retreat 
he is always unbent, aifd such a companion as I 
could desire ; and therefore I seldom fell to make 
one *with him when he is pleased to invite me. 

The other day, as soon as we were got into h]3 
chariot, two or three beggars on each aide iwag 
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up<Hi the doors, and solicited our charity with the 
usual rhetoric of a sick wife or husband at home, 
three or four helpless little children all starving with 
cold and hunger. We were forced to part with 
florae money to get rid of their importunity ; and then 
^e proceeded on our journey, with the blessings 
and acclamations of these people. 

^ Well then (says Sir Andrenv^ we go off with 
the prayers and good wishes of the beggars, and 
^rhaps too our healths will be drank at the next ale- 
house : so all iS^e shall be able to value oui»selves 
upon is, that we have promoted the trade of the 
victualler and the excises of the government. But 
how few ounces of wool do we see upon the backs 
•f these poor creatures ? And when they shall next 
fall moor way, they \nll hardly be better drest ; 
they must always live in rags to look like objects of 
compassion^' If their families too are such as are 
represented, it is certain they cannot be better cloth* 
ed, and must be a great deal worse fed ; one would 
think potatoes should be all their bread, and their 
drink the pure element, and then what goodly 
customers are the farmers like to have for their wool, 
com and cattle ? Such customers, and such a con- 
sumption, cannot choose but advance the landed in- 
terest, and hold up the rents of the gentlemen ! 

w But of all men living, we merchants, who live by 
buying and selling, ought never to encourage beg- 
gars. The goods which we export are indeed the 
product of the lands, but much the greatest part of 
their value is the labor Of the people : but how much 
of these people's labor shall we export whilst we hire 
them to sit still ? The very alms they receive from us 
*rc the wages of idleness. I have often thought that 
no man should be permitted to take relief from the 
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palish, or to ask it in the street, till he has first pur- 
chased as much as possible of his own livelihood by 
the labor of his own hands ; and then tiiie public 
ought only to be taxed to make good.Uie defi>ciei!cy. 
If this rule was strictly observed, we should see 
every where such a multitude of new laborers as 
would, in all probability, reduce the prices of all our 
manufactures. It is the very Me of merchandise to 
buy cheap and sell dear. The merchant ought to 
make his outset as cheap as possil^e, that he may 
find the greater profit upon his returns ^ laid nothing 
will enable him to do this like the reduction of the 
price of labor upon all our manufeictures. This too 
would be the ready way to increase the number of ■ 
our foreign markets : the abatement of the price of 
the manufacture would pay for the carriage of it to 
more distant countries ; and this consequence would 
be equally beneficial both to the landed and trading 
interests. As so great lai addition of laboring lumds 
would produce this happy consequence both to the 
merchant «nd the gentleman ; our liberality to com- 
mon beggars, and every other obstruction to the in- 
crease of laborers^ must be equally pernicious to 
both." 

Sir Andrew dien went onto affirm, " That the re- 
duction of the prices of our manufactures by the ad- 
dition of so many new hands, would be no inconveni- 
ence to any man :" but observing I was something 
startled at the assertion, he made a short pause, and 
then resumed the discourse. " It may §eem (says 
he) a paradox, that the price of labor should be re- 
duced without an abatement of wages, or that wages 
can be abated without any inconvenience to the la- 
borer, and yet nothing is more certain than that both 
these things mti^f happen. The wages of the labor- 
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er^ make the greatest part of the price of everything 
that is useful ; and if, in proportion with the wages, 
the prices of all other thing? should be abated, every 
laborer, wit|i le^s wages, would still be able to pur- 
chase as niany necessaries of life ; where then would 
b^ thi^ inconvenience ? But the price of labor may 
Jbe.red!|ce4 by the addition of more hands to ^ 
ma»ufactjtire,.and yet the wages of persons j'emain as 
high as ever. The admirable Sir William Petty hm 
given examplesirof this in some of his writings : one 
of them,,j§i^ I .remember, is that of a watch, which I 
shall endeavor to explain so as shall suit my present 
purpose. Jt is certsdn that a single watch could not 
, be made so cl^ei^ in prpportion by only one man as a 
htunidred .watches by a hundred j for, as there is vast 
variety in the work, no one person could equally suit 
himself to all the parts of it ; the manufactui« woul4 
be tedious, and at last, but clumsily performed : but^ 
if a hundred watches were to be made by a hundreii 
men, the cases may be assigned to one, the dials to 
another, the wheels to ai\pther, the springs to an.^ 
other,an)4 every other pai?t i6 a proper artist : as theser 
would be no need of perplexing any one person with 
too much variety, every one would be able to perfom^ 
his single part with, greater skill and expedition ; 
and the hundred watches would be finished in one 
fourth part of the time of the first one, and every- 
one of them at one fourth part of the cost, though 
the wages of every man were equal. The reduction 
of the price of the manufacture would increase the 
demand of it ; all the same hands would be still em- 
ployed, and as well paid. The same rule will hold 
in the clothing, the shipping, and all other trades 
whatsoever. And thus, an addition of hands to our 
manufactures will only reduQe the^ice of them s 
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the laborer will stU! hare as mnth wag«s, and wifl 
consequently be enabled to purchase mofe conveni- 
ences of life ; so that every interest in the nation 
would receive a benefit froto the mcrease of our 
working peoi^e. 

w Besides, I see no occasion for this charity to 
€omnK)n beggars, since every beggaris an inhabitstfit 
e£ a parish, and every parish is taxed to th# mainte* 
njaice of their own poor. For my own part, I canntHt 
be mightily pleased with th^ laws which have ctone 
this, which have provided better to feed thrai employ 
the poor. We have a tradition fromtjur fore-fathers-, 
that after the first of those laws was made, theywet*e 
insulted with that famdus song ; 

* Hang sorrow, and cast away care, 
'The parii^ i^ botiild te find us, &e.' 

And if we will be so good-natured as to maintain 
them without work, they can do no less in fetum 
tteai sing us The merry beggar 6. 

" What then ? Am I against all acts of charity ? 
God forbid 1 I know of no virtue in the gospel that 
is in more pathetic expressions recommended to 
our practice, / wa9 hungry^ and ye gave me no 
meat ; thirsty^ and ye gave me no drink ; naked, and 
ye clothed me not ; a stranger, and ye took me not in ; 
sick and in jirinon, and ye visited me not. Our bles- 
sed Saviour treats the exercise or neglect of charity 
towards a poor man as the performance or breach of 
this duty towards himself. I shall endeavor to obey 
the will of my Lord and Master : and therefore if an 
industrious man shall submit to the hardest labor and 
coarsest fare rather than endure the shame of taking 
relief from the parish, or asking it in the street^ this 
is liie hungry, the thirsty, the naked ; iind I ought 
to^eliere, if any man is come hither for shelter a- 
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gsdnst persecution or oppression, this is the sti'anger, 
and I ought to take him in. If any countryman of 
our own is £dlen into the hands of infidels, and lives 
ma state of miserable captivity, this is the man in 
prison, and I should contribute to his ransom. I 
ought to ^ye to an hospital of invalids, to recover 
as many useful subjects as I can ; but I shall bestow 
nwie of my bounties upon an alms-house of idle peo- 
pie^ and, for the same reason, I should not think it a 
reproach to me, if I had withheld my charity from 
those common beggars. But we prescribe better 
rules than we are able to practise ; we are ashamed 
not to give into the mistaken customs of our 'country ; 
but, at the same time, I cannot but think it a reproach 
worse than that of common swearing, that the idle 
and the abandoned are suBered, in the name of hea- 
ven^and all that i& sacred, to extort from Christian and 
tender imnds a supply to a profligate ivay of life, 
&at is always to be supported, but never to be Tt^ 
Ueved.'* Z 

No. 233. TUESDAY, November 27, 1711. 

BT ADDISON. 

■ ToTiquani hac fint noatri medicinafurwitf 
Aut dew iUe maUa hondnum mitetcere tUacat. 

ViRG.Ecl. lO.v.^. 
As if by these my sufPrings I could ease. 
Or by my pains the god of love appease. Drydev. 

X SHALL, in this paper, discharge myself of the 
promise I have made to the public (No. 227.), by ob- 
liging them with a translation of the little Gi-eek 
manuscript, which is said to have been apiece of those 
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records that were preserved in the temple of Apollo, 
upon the promontory of Leucate : it is a short his- 
tory of the lover's leap, and is inscribed, An account 
of^iersonsy male and female^ who offered ufi their vows 
in the temfile of the Pythian Afiollo^ in the forty- 
aixtli Olymfiiad^ and leajied from the promontory qf 
J.4€ucate into the Ionian aea^in order to cure themselves 
of the /laasion of love. 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only 
mentioning the name of the lover who leaped, the per- 
son he leaped for, and relating, in short, that he was 
cither cured, or killed, or maimed by the fall. It in- 
deed gives the names of so many who died by it, that 
it would have looked like a bill of mortality had I 
translated it at full length; I have therefore made aU 
abridgement of it, and only extracted such particu- 
lar passages as have something extraordinary, either 
in the case, or in the cure, or in the fate, of the per- 
son who is mentioned in it. After this short pre- 
face take the account as follows. 

Battus, the son of Menalcas the Sicilian, leaped for 
Bombyca the musician : got rid of his passion with 
the loss of his right leg and arm, which were broken 
iii the fall. 

Melissa, in love with Daphnis, very much bruised^ 
but escaped with life. 

C)misca, the wife of -Eschines, being in love with 
Lycus ; and ^schities, her husband, being in love 
with Eurilla ; (which had made this married couple 
veiy uneasy to one another for several years) both 
the husband and the vnfe took the leap by consent ; 
they both of them escaped, and have lived very hap- 
pily together ever since. 

Larissa, a virgin of Thessaly, deserted by Plexip- 
pus, after a courtship of three years ; she stood upon 
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the brow of the promontory f<^ some time, and afterj 
having thrown down a ring, a bracelet, and a littk 
picture, with other pi^sems whidi she had received 
from Plexippus, she threw herself into the sea, aod 
was taken up alive, ^ 

M B. Larisaa, before she leaped, made an offeruif 
of a silver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 

Simaetha, in love with Daphnis the Mindian^ pt- 
rished in the Mi. 

Charixus, the brother of S^pho^ m lore with Rbo- 
dope the courtesan, having spent his wh^e estate 
upon her, was advised by his sister to leap in the be* 
ginning of his amour, but would not hearken to her 
till he was reduced to his la^ talent ; being forsakim 
by Rhodope, at length resolved to ^ike the leap. 
Perished in it. 

^lidseus, a beautiful youth of £pirus,in love with 
Praxinoc,the wife of Theqpis,. escaped without d«m- 1 
age, saving only that two of his fore^teeth w&pe 
struck out, and his nose a little flatted. | 

Cleora, a widow of £phesus> being inconsolable 
for the death of her husband, was resolved to take 
tilts leap in order to get rid of her passion for his me- 
mory; but being arrived at the promontory, she 
there met witliDimmachus the MUetian, and, after a 
short conversation with him, laid aside the thou^ts 
of her leap, and married him in the temple of Apollo. 

JV. B, Her widow's weeds are still seen hangii^ 
up in the western corner of the temple. 

Olphis the fisherman, having received a box on the 
ear from Thesitylis the day before, and bemg deter- 
mined to have no more to do with her, l^ped, and 
escaped with life. 

Atalanta, an old maid, whose ci'uelty had several 
years before diiven two or three de$padring lovers to 
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this leap ; beini; now in the fifity'-fifth year of her age, 
and in love with an officer of Sparta, broke her neck 
in the &11. 

Hipparchus, being passicmately fond of his own 
w^e^ who waft enamored of BathyHus, leaped, and 
died of his fall ; upon which^ his wife married her 
g»llant. 

Tettyx the dancing-master, in l^^re with Ol3rmpia, 
ait Athenian maibron, threw himself ftxmt the rock 
with ^reat agility, but was crippled in the fall. 

Diagoras the usurer, in love with Ms cook-maid : 
he peeped several times over the |H'ecipice, but his 
heart misgiving him^ he went back, and married her 
that evening. 

.Cuusedus, after having entered his own name in 
the Pythian records, being asked the name of the 
person M^omhe leaped for, and being ashamed to 
discover it, he was set aside, and not suffered to leap. 

£unic€^ a maid of Paphos, s^^ nineteen, in love 
with Eurybates. Hurt in the fall, but recovered. 

JST, B, This was the second time of her leaping. 

Hesperus, a young man of Tarentum, in love with 
his master's daughter. Drowned, the boats not com- 
ing soon enough to his relief. 

Sappho the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at 
the temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in gar- 
ments as white as snow. She wore a garland of 
myrtle on her head, and carried in her hand the lit- 
tle musical instrument of her own invention. After 
having sung an hymn to Apollo, she hung up her 
garland on one side of his altar, and her harp on the 
other. She then tucked up her vestments like a 
Spartan virgin, and amidst thousands of spectators, 
.who were anxious for her safety, and offered up 
vows for her deliverance, marched directly forwards 
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to the utmost summit of the promontory, where, aliter 
having repeated a stanza of her own verses, which 
we could not hear, she threw herself off the rock 
witii such an ititrepidity as was never before observed 
in any who had attempted that dangerous leap. Many 
who were present rejated, that they saw her fall into 
the sea, from whence she never rose again ; though 
there were others who affirmed, that she never came 
to the bottom of her leap, but that she was changed 
into a swan as sbe fell, and that they saw her hover- 
ing in the air under that shape. But whether or no 
the whiteness and fluttering of her gannents might 
not deceive those who looked upon her, or whether 
she might not really be metamorj^osed into that mu- 
sical and melancholy bird, is still a doubt among the 
Lesbians. 

Alcseus the famous lyric poet, who had for son^ 
time been passionately in loye with Sappho, arrived 
at the promontory of Leucate that very evenings in 
order to take the leap upon her account ; but hear- 
ing that Sappho Imd been there before him, and that 
her body could be no where found, he very gene- 
rously lamented her fall, and is said to have written 
his hundred and twenty-fifih ode upon that occasion. 

Leajied in this Olymfiiad 250 
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No. ^34. WEDNESDAY, November 28, 17 1 1 . 

ar STEELE. 

VeUem in andcitia sic erraremus, 

HoR.Sat.3. 1. 1.V.41. 
I wish ^is error in our friendship reig^'d. Cree ch. 

X OU very often hear people, after a story has 
been told with some enfertaining circumstances, tell 
it over again with particulars that destroy the jest, 
^^ut give light into the truth of the narration. This 
sort of veracity, though it is impertinent, has some* 
thing amiable in it, because it proceeds from the love 
of truth, even in frivolous occasions. If such honest 
amendments <io not promise an agreeable compan- 
ion, they do a sincere friend ; for which reason one 
should allow them so much of our time, if we fall 
into their company, as to set us right in matters that 
can do us no manner of harm, whether the feicts be 
one way or the other. Lies which are told out of ar- 
rogance and ostentation a man should detect in liis 
own defence, because he should not be triumphed 
over ; lies which are told out of malice he shoul4 
expose, both for his own sake and that of the rest of- 
mankind, because every man should rise against a 
common enemy ; but the officious liar many have 
argued, is to be excused, because it does some man 
good, and no man hurt. The man who made more 
^an ordinary speed from a fight in which the Athe- 
nians were beaten, and told them they had obtained 
a complete victory, and put the whole city into the 
Utmost joy and exultation, was x:hecked by the mar 
Vol. IV. T 
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gistrates for this falsehood ; but excused himself by 
saying} O Athenians ! am I your enemy because I 
gave you two happy days ? This fellow did to a whole 
people what an acquaintance of mine does eveiry da)^ 
he lives in some eminent degree to pioticular per- 
sons. He is ever lying people into good humor, and 
as Plato said it was allowable in physicians to lie to 
their patients to keep up their spirits, I am half 
doubtful whether my friend's behavior is not as ex- 
cusable. His manner is to express himself surpris- 
ed at the cheerful countenance of a man whom he 
observes diffident of himself ; and generally by that 
means makes his lie a truth. He will, as if he did 
not know any thing of the circumstance, ask one 
whom he knows at variance with another, what is the 
meaning that Mr. Such-a-one, naming his adversary, 
does not applaud him with that heartiness which 
formerly he has heard him ? He said, indeed, contin- 
ues he, I would rather have that man for my friend 

than any man in England ; but for an enemy 

This melts the person he talks tO> who expected 
nothing but downright railing from that side. Ac- 
cording as he sees his practices succeed, he goes to 
the opposite party, and tells him, he cannot imagine 
how it happens that some people know one another 
so little j you spoke with so much coldness of a gen- 
tleman wlio said more goo,d of you than, let me tell 
you, any man living deserves. The success of one 
of these incidents was, that the next time that one 
of the adversaries spied the other, he hems after 
him in the public street, and they must crack a bot- 
tle at the next tavern, that used to turn out of the 
other's way to avoid one another's eye-shot. He will 
tell one beauty she was commended by another ; 
nay, he will say she gave the woman he speaks to 
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the preference in a particular for which she herself 
is admired. The pleasant^st cenfusion imaginable 
is made through the whole town by my friend's indi- 
rect (^^ces; you shall haV% a visit retunied after half 
a year's absence^ and mutual railing at each other 
every day of that time. They meet, with a thousand 
lamentations for so long a separation, each party 
naming herself for the greatest delinquent, if the 
other can possibly be so good as to forgive her, which 
she has no reason in the world, but from the know- 
ledge of her goodness, to hope for. Veiy often a 
vrhole train of railers of each side tire their horses 
in setting matters right, which they have said dur- 
ing the war between the parties ; and a whole circle 
of acquaintance are put into a thousand pleaung pas- 
sions and sentiments, instead of the pangs of anger, 
envy, detraction, and malice. 

The worst evil I ever observed this man's false- 
hood occasion, has been, that he turned detraction in- 
to flattery. He is well skilled in the manners of the 
world ; and by overlooking what men really are, he 
grounds his artifices upon what they have a mind to 
be. Upon this foundation, if two distant friends are 
brought together, and the cement seems to be weak, 
he never rests till he finds new appearances to take 
off cdl remsdns of ill-Y^ll, and that by new misundei"- 
standings they are thoroughly reconciled. 

TO THE SPECTATOR. 

<< Sir, . " Denonshire^ Mv. 14. 1711. 

"There arrived in this neighborhood two days ago 
one of your gay gentlemen of the town, who, being 
attended at his entry with a servant of his own, be- 
sides a countryman he had taken up for a guide, ex- 
cited the curiosity of the village to learn whence and 
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whftl h« T^^ be. The coutitsyBMa (to v/hom Uiey 
a^>|iliedas xnosteasyof access) lyiew little Akor&tfaao 
that the gentlemen cMoe from London to tm^l and 
see fashions, and was, as he heard saf, a £ree«tldBik- 
tr fa J ; what religicm that might be he could »ot 
tell ; and for his own part, if they had not t^d ^m 
the man was a free-tiiinker, he should have guesoed, 
by his way of taking, he was little better than a hea- 
then ; excepting only that he had been a good^eii- 
tlemsn to hhn, snd made him drunk twice in one day, 
over and above what they had bargaiiied fu*. 

<< I do not look upon the simptieity of ^s, and se- 
veral odd inquiries with which I shall nottroubk you, 
te \fe wondered at, much less can I dunk that our 
>*outh8 of fine wit and enlarged understandings have 
any reason to laugh. There is^ no hecesdty that eve- 
ry 'squire in Great-Britsdn should know what die 
word free-thinker stands for; but it were mticRto 
be wished, that they who value themselves i^xm tint 
conceited title were a little better instrueted in what 
it ought to stand for ; and that they would not p^- 
suade themselvesamianis really and truly a free-timb- 
er, in any tolerable sense, merely by vhtue of his be- 
ing an atheist or an in^del of any other distiitcliKm. 
It may be doubted, with good reason, whether tibere 
ever was in nature a more abject, slavkh, and bigot- 
ted generation than the tribe of Beaux Meftrits^ 
at present so prevailing in this island. Their pret^i- 
sion to be free-thinkers is no other than rakes have 
to be free-livers, and savages to be free^Ren {mkt 
is, they can think whs^ever they have a min4il%t4md 
give themselves up to whatever conceit the extra^- 
gancy of their incimation or their fancy shall-suggest; 
they can think as wildly as they talk and act, said will 
not endui*e that thfeir wit should be contndled by 
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i»ich formal things as jdece^cy and. ccmimon sense : 
dedDction, coherence, con&istency, and all the rules of 
rea^op} they a^fordin^y disds^n, as too precise and 
mechanical for m^n of a liberal education. 
, " This, as far as I could ever learn from their writ- 
ings, or my own. observation, is a true account of a 
British free-thinker. Our visitant here, who gave 
occasion to this paper, has brought with him a new 
syj^em of common sense, the particulars of which I 
9m 5^t yet acquainted with, but will lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing myself whether it contain any 
thi^g worth Mr. S/iectator*s notice. In th^ mean 
time. Sir, I cannot but think it would be for the good 
of mankind, if you would take this subject into your 
consideration, and convince the hopeful youth of our 
na.tion, that licentiousness is not freedom ; or, if such, 
a pax'adox will not be understood, that a prejudice 
towards Atheism is not impartiality. I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
T. « « Philonous.^' 



No. 235. THURSDAY, November 29, ITU. 

BY ADniSON. 

Vinceraem «/fi£f^n|M«.— — Hors. Ars. Poet. v. 81. 

Awes the tumultuous noises of the pit. Koscommon. 

w'\ HE^E is nothing which Ues more within the 
pi^vjlice of a Spectator than public shows and diver- 
sions ; and, as among these, there are none which can 
pretend to vie . with those elegant entertainments 
that are exhibited in our theatres, I think it particu- 
larly incumbent on me to take notice of every thing 
T2 
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that is remarkable in* such nutnerdus and*reiifM^dtts•' 
-semblies. - *■. 

It is observed, thit of lUte years there ha^ hettt *• 
certain person in the upper gallery of the play*itoWis^ 
iirho, when he is pleased with any thing thut is va^ed 
upon the stage, ekpressds his approbation by^ii lo«d 
knock upon the benches or the Wainscot, "^Htich XttAf 
be heard over the whole theatre. This perstm bf 
commonly known by the name of the tfuysk^iMket in 
the u/iper gallery. Whether it be that the bl<r*r he 
gives on these occasions resembles that whith is of-* 
ten heard in the shops of such artisans, or that he witt 
supposed to have been a real trunk-iftaker, f^hx^ $;ftJBt 
the finishing of his day's work, used to ufibead faB 
mind at these public diversions, with his hammer ki 
his hand, I cannot certainly tell. There are some, 1 
know, who have been foolish enough to imagine it it 
a spirit \^hich haunts the upper gallery, and fifom 
time to time makes those strange iH^ses ; and the 
rather because he is observed to be kmdtr then oN 
dinary every time the ghest of Hmiitet a^pteare. 
Others have reported, that it is a dumb man, who has 
chosen this way of utteiing himself when he is tr&n^ 
ported with any thing he sees or hears. Otiiera iriH 
have it to be the play-house thunderer, that exerts 
himself after this manner ki the tipper gallery, i^en 
he has nothing to do upon the rdof. 
' But having made it my business to ^t the best 
information I could in a matter of this moment, rfti# 
that the trunk-maker, as he is Commonly^led,% # 



large black man, whom nobody knows. He 
leans forward on a huge oaken plant, with great at-^ 
tention to every thing that passes upon the stage. He* 
is never seen to smile ; but upon heai'ing anjf thing 
that pleases him, he takes up his staff witJ^ both 
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feaiids^ aad layfth ufxmtke nent piece of t^d>er tteit 
stands ki kts iratjr, m{h exceed^ veheioeiice : after 
^wlueb he con^koses hin^fsetf k^ his^ farmer posture^ 
liB 9ttch ^me fb& i$o»i«thiiig fte^tic sets him agajn at 

It hai^ been ebserred, Uu blow id so well tkned, 
that the most. jikli€iou» cxicic gouM narer except 
a^;dbdt it. As sooii as any &ii^[UBg^dM»ught is express 
ded* m the poet) or my uncoimnfon gtt^ee appears in 
t^c actor, he amhes the bench or waintcM. If the 
aiidienee ^es not concur with hini) he sn»tes a se<* 
eond thaie ; and if the audience is not fet awakei^d, 
hxMt round Mm wi6h great wradi) and repeats the 
l^w a third time ; which never faite to produce the 
<^p^ He sometimes lets the audience begin the 
elap of thettiftelveG, and at the conclusion of their ^« 
]plairse raises k wit^ a skigle thwack. 

He ia of ^o great use to the pkiy-heuse, that k 
i» s^d a forager directdr of it, upon his not being 
td»le to pa^ his attendance by reason of sicknesS) kept 
one in pay to ofllciate for him tiO such time as he re- 
covered; but the person so employed, though he 
laid about Mm with incre^D^e violence, did it in such 
wrong places, that the audience soon found out ti^ 
it was not their old friend the trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted 
himself with vigor this season. He sometimes pHes 
at the opera ; and, upon Nicolini's first appearance, 
'^ was said to have demolished three benches in the fury 
fof his agfiause. He has broken half a dozen oaken 
(difxlll upon Dtrgget (a J, aod seldom goes away 
from a tragedy of Shakespeare without leaving the 
wainscot extremely shattered. 

Tke players do not only connive at his obstreper- 
ous ^probation) but very cheeif uUy repair, at their 
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cwncostf .whatever .djwai^^lyfi.iJa^^.;^. T^i^y bud 
once a' thought of erecting d kind of wooden s^yil fpr 
his use, that should be^mjide of ajjei^ soim^il^gpl^ok^ 
morder to reader.his 8trQkes;.TOore deep?i©4ii^^ow;, 
but as this might not Jiave been distinguished frpm 
the music of a kettle-druni, the iM*oject was Jaidaside. 

Inthemeanwhile, I CfOinot but take notice pf t}^ 
great use it is ^to an. audience, : that a, person^ jsti^ld 
thus preside over their heads, like t^e. directorj^f a 
c<mcert, in order to aw^en their attention, aivd bejA 
time to their applauses j or,, to raise n^y simile, I have 
sometimes fancied the trunk-maker in the upper g^* 
lery to be like Virgil's ruler of tb^ winds, seated upon 
the top of a mountain, who, when he struck his s^P: 
tre upon the side of it, roused an hurricsuiej and sf t 
the whole ca^^ern in an uproar. (JLneid. I..S5.) 

It is certsun the trunk-maker has. saved many a 
good play, and brought many a grapeful actor into 
reputation) who would not otherwise have bqen taken 
notice of. It is very visible, as theaudienpe.is not a 
little abashed, if theylindthemselvesLbetrayed into a 
clap, when their friend in the upper gallery does not 
come into it ; so the actors do not value themselves 
upon, the clap, but regard it as .^mtrZ^brutt^mfulmen^ 
or empty noise, when it has not the sound of the 
oaken plant in it. I know it has been given out by 
those who ai'e enemies to the trunk-maker, tliat he has 
sometimes been bribed to be in the interest of a bad 
poet, or a vicious player; buttliis is a surmise which^ 
has no foundation : his strokes are always Just, «ft<^ 
his admonitions seasonable ; he does not deal^bput 
his blows at random, but always hits the right nail 
upon the head.»^The inexpressible force wherewith 
hie lays them on, sufficiently shows, the evidence and 
strength of his coaiviction. His zeal for a good av\- 
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thoris m4e€d outittgeous, and breaks ^ym every 
^^ce imd partition, every board and plank, that stands 
Within the expression of his applause. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts in 
haoren speculations, op in reports of pure matter of 
feict, without drawing something from them fear the 
^dvsoitage of my countrymen, I shall take the liberty 
to make an humble proposal^ thatwhene^er Ae trunk- 
naifcer sAidl depart diis life, or whenever he shall have 
lost the ^>ringof his arm by sickness, old age, infir- 
mity, or the like, some able-bodied critic should be 
M^ram^ to this post, and have a competent salary 
set^ed on him for life, to be fuiiushed with bamboos 
for operas, crabU'ee^cudgels for comedies, and oaken 
fklsmts f4&r tragedy, at the public expence. And to 
the end that tMs place should be sdways disposed of 
iodeording to merit, I would4iaiFe none preferred to it 
who^hasno^l^veneoftmeing proofs both <^f> a sound 
jadgmeal^ »id a strong army and who could not, upon 
oGcasibn, «i^er Imook down sai ox or write a com- 
ment upaa MofAce's Art of Poetry. In short, I wouldt 
have him a due eompoMtion of Hercuies and Apollo, 
and so rightly qualified for this imp<^tant office, that 
the trunk-m^ep may not be missed by our poste- 
rity. C 

No. 236. FRIDAY, November 30, 1711. 

BY STEELE. 

'-'-^^^are jura mantis. Hor. Ars. Poet V. 398. 

* ^F^kh laws connubial tyrants to restrain. 

« Mr. Spectator, 



"Y< 



OU have not spoken in so direct a ramnner up- 
on the subject of mso'niige as ^«t iniporlsai^ case 
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deserves. It would not be improper to observe upon 
the peculiarity in the youth of Great-Britian^ of raai- 
ing and laughing at that institution: and when 
they fall into it, from/ a profligate habit of miifti, be- 
ing insensible of the satisfaction in that way of life, 
and treating their wives with the most barbarous dis- 
respect. 

" Particular circumstances and cast of temper, 
must teach a man the probability of mighty un^^i£- 
ness in that state (f^ unquestion^y some there su« ^ 
whose very dispositions are strangely averse t© con- 
jugal friendship) ; but no one, I believe, is by his owa 
natural complexion prompted to teaze and torment 
another for no reason but being nearly allied to him ; 
and can there be any thing more base, or serve to 
sink a man so much below his own distinguishing 
characteristic (I mean reason), than returning evil for 
good in so open a manner as that of ti-cating an hap- 
less creature with unkindness, who has had so go€>d 
an opinion of him as to believe what he said relating 
to one of the greatest concerns of life,4>y delivering 
her happiness in this world to his care and protec- 
tion ? Must not that man be abandoned, even to alj 
manner of humanity, who can deceive a woman with 
appearances of affection and kindness, for no other 
end but to torment her with more ease and authori- 
ty ? Is any thing more unlike a gentleman, than 
when his honor is engaged for the performing his 
promises, because nothing but that can obligie him 
to it, to become afterwards false to his wo|iS, and bie 
alone the occasion of misei7 to one whose happiu^s 
he but lately pretended was dearer to him than his own ? ' 
Ought such a one to be trusted in his common af- 
fairs ? or treated but as oiie whose honesty consisted 
only in hk incapacity of being otherwise ? 
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« There is on^ cause of this usage, no less ab&urd 
than cominon, which takes place among the more un- 
thinking men ; and that is, the desire to appear to^ 
their friends free/ and at liberty, and without those 
trammels they have so much ridiculed. To avoid 
this they fly into the other extreme, and grow tyrants 
that they may seem masters. Because an uncon- 
trollable command of their own actions is a certain 
si^ii^of entire dominion, they* won't so much as re- 
cede from the government, even in one muscle of 
their faces. A kind look they believe would be 
fawning, and a civil answer yielding the superiority. 
To this must w^ attribute an austerity they betmy in 
every action : what but this can put a man out of 
humor in his wife's company, though he is so distin- 
guishingly pleasant everywhere else ? The bitterness 
of his replies, and the severity of hb frown to the 
tenderest of wives, clearly demonstrate, that an ill- 
grounded fear of being thought too submissive is at 
the bottom of this, as I am willing to call it, affect- 
ed moroseness^ but if it be such only, put on to 
convince his acquaintance of his entire dominion, 
let him take care of the consequence, which will be 
certain, and worse than the present evil : his seem- 
ing indifference will by degrees grow into real con- 
tempt ; and if it doth not wholly alienate the affec- 
tions of his wife forever from him, make both him 
and her more miserable than if it really did so. 

" However inconsistent it may appear, to be 
• thought a well-bred person has no small share in 
this clownish behavior : - a discourse therefore relating 
to good-breeding towards a loving and tender wife 
would be of great use to this sort of gentlemen.-— 
Could you but once convince them, that to be civil 
at least is not beneath the character of a gentle- 
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man, nor even tender al^tlon towards one who 
would make it reciprocal betrays any softness or «ife- 
'minacy that the most masculine dispc^idon need be 
ashamed of: could you ss^sfy them of the geBerosity 
^f voluntary civility, and the gr^toess of -soul that 
is conspicuous in benevolence without immediale 
obligations ; could you recommendto people's prac- 
tice the saying of the gentleman, quoted in one of 
your speculations, " That he thought it inci^oAlint 
upon him to make the kiGlinations of a wamm of sne- 
Tit go along with her duty ;" -could you (I say) per- 
suade these men of the beauty wnd reasonah^o^ss 
of this sort of behavior*-*! have so much charity for 
some of them at least to believe you would convmce 
-them of a thing they are only shamed to allow ; be- 
-sides, you would recommend that sia*e in its truest, 
tttid consequently its most agreei^e colors ; and 
the gentlemen who hmt for any time been such 
professed enemies to it, when occasion shoiiid 
serve, would return you their thanks for assis^g 
their interest in prevailing over their- prejittMces*"— 
Biarriage in general would by tihis means be a Hto^ 
easy and comfortable condition ; the htmband Wov^ 
"be nowhere so well satisfied as in -his own parlor, 
"nor the wife so pleasant as in the company of hw 
"husband ; a desire of being agreeable in the lever 
*would be increased in the husband, and Ae mdstr«fi6 
be more amiable by becoming the wife. Besides aM 
^hich, I am apt to believe w6 should find the race of 
tnen grow -wiser as their progenitors grew kasfide*^ 
^nd the affection of their parents would be t^^t^ 
cuous in the wisdom of their children; in shoffi 
"men would in general be much better humored than 
they are, did not they so frequently exercise the 
worst turns of tiieir temper where they oughttoeae- 
ert the best" 
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" Mr. Spectator, 

« I am a woman who left the admiration of this 
whole town, to throw myself (for love of wealth) 
into the arms of a fool. When I married him, I 
could have had any one of several men of sense who 
languished for me ; but my case is just. I believed 
my superior understanding would form him into a 
tractable creature. But, alas, ray spouse has cunning 
ai»f%uspicion, the inseparable companions of little 
minds ; *a«d eteryuttempt I make to divei't, by put- 
ting on an agreeable air, a suddfen cheerfulness^ or 
kind behavior, he looks upon as the first act towards 
an insurrection against his undeserved dominion 
over me. Let every one who is still to choose, and 
hopes to govern a fool, remember 

« Tristissa." 

" St. Martin*8j J^ovember 25. 
" Mb. Spectator, 

« Thisis to complain of an evil practice, which I 
tyaak very well deserves a redress, though you have 
not as yet taken any notice of it : if you mention it 
in yottf paper, it may perhaps have a very good ef- 
fect. What I mean is tiie disturbance some people 
give to others at chuixh, by their repetition of the 
prayers after the minister, and that not only in the 
prayers, but also the absolution and the command- 
ments fair no better, which are in a particular man« 
Her the priest's office. This I have known done in 
so audible a manner, that sometimes their voices hav6 
been as loud as his. As little as you would] think it, 
jthis is frequently done by people seemingly devout. 
This irreligious inaldvertcncy is a thing extremely 
oflPensive ; but I do not recommend it as a thing I 

VbL. IV. U ^ , 
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give you liberty to ridicule^ but hope it may be 
amended by the bare mention. Sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 
T « T. S." 

No. 237., SATURDAY, December 1, 1711. 

BV MR. HUGHES. 

'? 

Vmu carentem magna par9 veri latet. Senbc a in* GEdip. 
The blitid see truth by halves. , 

XT is very reasonable to believe, that part of the 
pleasure w)iich h^ppy minds shall enjoy in a future 
state will arise from an enlarged contemplation of 
the Divine Wisdom in the government of the 
world, and a discovery of the secret and amazing 
steps of Providence, from the beginning to the end 
of time. Nothing seems to be an entertainment 
more adapted to the nature of man, if we consider 
that curiosity is one of the strongest and most lasting 
appetites implanted in us, and that admiration is one 
of our most pleasing passions ; and what a perpetxial 
successioii of enjoyments will be aiEPorded to both 
jthese, in a scene so large and various, as shall then 
be laid open to our view in the society of superior 
spirits, who perhaps will join with us in so delightful 
a prospect. 

It b not impossible, on the contrary, that part of 
the punishment of such as are excluded from bliss, 
may consist not only in their being denied this privi- 
lege, but in having their appetites at the same tic^ 
vastly increased, without any satisfaction afforded to 
them. In these, the vain pursuit of knowledge 
shall perhaps add to their infelicity, and bewilder 
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them into labyrinths of error, darkness, distraction, 
and uncertsdnty of every thing but their own evil 
state. Milton has thus represented the fallen angels 
reasoning together in a kind of respite from their 
torments, and creating to themselves a new disquiet 
amidst their very amusements : he would not properly 
have described the sports of condenmed spirits, without 
that cast of horror and melancholy he has so judi- 
tiiously mingled with them. 

* Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

• In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 

* Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 

• Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute ; 

. * And found no end, in wandering mazes lost*.' 

In our present condition, which is a middle state, 
our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth Mid 
falsehood : and as our faculties are narrow, and our 
views imperfect, it is impossible but our curiosity 
must meet with many repulses. The business of 
mankind in this life being rather to act than to know, 
their portion of knowledge is dealt to them accord- 
ingly. 

From hcnee it is, that the reason of the inquisitive 
has so long been exercised with diiE&culties, in ac- 
counting for the promiscuous distribution of good 
and evil to the virtuous and the wicked in this world. 
From hence come all those pathetic complaints of 
so many tn^ical events, which happen to the wise 
and the good ; and of such surprising prosperity, 
which is often the reward of the guilty and the fool- 
-ish ; that reason is sometimes puzzled, and at a loss 
what to pronounce upon so mysterious a dispensa- 
tion. 

. Plato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of 
- •Par. Lost, B- 2.1.557. 
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tibe ppetsj whjcb seem to refiect «i th« g<^ as tiia 
authors of injustice ; and lays it down as a principle, 
That whatever is permitted to befal a just mtaiy wht- 
ther poverty^ sickjiess, or any of those things which 
seem to be evils, shall either in life or death coBduce 
to his good. My reader wiU observe how agreeable 
ibis maxim is to what we find delivered if a greater 
authority. Seneca haa written a discourse purposely 
on this subject (aj^ in which he takes pak^ after 
the doctrine of the Stoics, to shew that adversity is 
not in itself an evil ; and mentimis a noble saying of 
Demetrius, That nothing would be more ttf^^/i^ 
than a man who had never known affiittwn* Jle com- 
pares prosperity to the indulgence of a Imd mother 
to a child, which often proves his ruin \ but the affile- 
ti^n of the Divine Being to that of a wife father^ 
whi> would have his sons exercised with labor, disiip- 
pointn»nt, and pain, that they may gad^r strongtb 
and improve their fiiuctitude. On this oceaakm, the 
phiiosopliei* rises into that celebratsed centil&ettt, 
That there m not on earth a spectaclft mc»ti worllif 
the regard of a Creator intent on his works, thtfn a 
brave man superiorjo his §\^fe^^ 5 to which he 
Ikdds, That it must be a pleasure to Jupiter hittisetf 
to look down from heaven and see Cato amidst the 
ruins of his country preserving hia integrity. 

This thought will appear yet mom reasoBable^ if 
ws consider hiuttan life as a State of probation^ and 
adversity as the post of honor in it, assigned often to 
the bestand most select spirits. 

But What I would ehiefiy insist on ^lere is, ths^ we 
ave not at present m a pioper situatmi to }Ufllge ef 
the counsels by which Providence acts, since but lit* 
tie arrives at our knowledge, and ev^i 4tiat little we 
disoem imperfectly ; oi^ accardiog to the elegant 
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figure in htAf yrtk, Wt tee but in party and aa in a 
" glast darkly. It is to be ccmsidered, that Providence 
in its eccmomy regards the wh^e system of ^me and 
tilings together^ so that we cannot discover the beau- 
tiful ccmnection between inckients which Ue widely se- 
pat^ed in time \ and by loosing so many links of the 
chain) our reasonings become broken and imperfect. 
Thus those parts of the mora! world which have not 
an absehrte, may yet have a relative beauty, in re- 
spect of some other parts concesd^d from us, but open 
to his eye, befoi-e whom past, present, and to come,' 
are set together in one point of view : and those 
events, the permission of which seems now to accuse 
his goodness, may, in the ccHisiimmation of things, 
both magnify his goodness, and exalt his wisdom. 
And this is enough to cheek our presumption, since 
it is in vsun to apply our measures of regularity to 
matters of which we know neither the antecedents 
nor the consequents, the beginning nor the end. 

I snail relieve my readers from this abstracted 
thought, by relatmg here a Jewish nudkion ccHicem- 
ing Moses, which seems to be a Idnd of parable, illus- 
trating what I have last mentioned. That great pro- 
phet, it is said, was called by a voice from heaven to 
the top of a mountain ; where, in a confci-ence with 
the Supren^ Being, he was permitted to propose to 
Mmr some quesdons concemkig his administration of 
the universe. In the midst of this <MviQe colloquys ; 
he was commanded to look down on the plain below. 
At the foot of the mountain there issued out a clear 
^ping of water,- at which a soldier aMghted fitHn his 
^orse to drink. He was no sooner gone than a little 
boy came to the sanxe place, and finding a purse of 
gold which the soldier had dropped, took it up and 
went away with it. Immediately after this came ati 
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infirm old man, weaiy with age a^ tvavelling) aiul 
having quenched lus thirsty sat down to rest himself 
by the side of the sf^ring. The soldier, misaiog his 
purse, returns to search for it, and demands it of the 
old man, who affirms he had not seen it, and ^>peal3 
to Heayen in witness of his innocence. The soldierj 
not believing his protestations, kills him. Moses fell 
Qn his bice with horror and .amazement, when th^ 
divine voice thus prevented his expostulation : < Qe 
not surprb^, Moses^ nor ask why the Judge of the 
whole earth has suffered this thing to cc»ne to pa33 : 
the child is the occasion that the blood of the old man 
ia si»lt ; but know, that the old man whom thou saw- 
est was the murcfer^r of that child's father/ C 

No. 238. MONDAY, nec|9iber 3, 1711. 

BY STEELE. *^ , 

J^Tequieguampopuh kibuku donofvepia aures ; 

JRtaque guo4 nm e* — — Pbr8xus« Sat. 4 V. SQ. 

Please not thyself the flattering crowd to hear j 

'TvA fulsome stuff to pie we thy itching: ear. 

Survey thy soul, not what thou dost appear, 

Bat what thou art.— Bar den. 



A. 



. MONG all the diseases of 4ke n^nd, there is not 
c^e more epidemicfd, or more pernicious, than th^ 
love of flattery. For^as where the juices of the bo^ 
are pi*ep$ured to receive a maUgnant influence, there 
the disease rages with most violence ; so hi this dia^ 
twnper of the mind, where there is ever a propcnsitj^ 
apd inclination to suck in the poison, it cannot be b^ 
that the whole order of reasonabie actbn must be 
o««nunied; for, like vesawh h 
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' That not one wpt^w caa*re9isU«ce find.' 

First we flatter ourselves, and then the flirttery of 
others is sure of success. It awakens our self-love 
within, a party which is ever ready to revolt fmm 
our better judgment, wid join the enemy without. 
Hence it is, that t^e profusion of &vors we so oft^i 
see poured uptm die paradite, are represented to us, 
by our self-love, as justice done to the man who s© 
agreeably reconciles us to ourselves. When we are 
overcome by such soft insinuations and ensnaring 
compliances, w« gladly recompense the artifices thgrf; 
are made use of to blind our reason, and which tri- 
umph over the weaknesses of our temper and incli- 
nations. 

But were every man persuaded irom how mean and 
low a principle this passion is derived, there canine 
no doubt but the person who should attempt to gra- 
tify it, wouM then be as eont^niptible as he is now 
successful. It is the desire of some quality we are 
B6t possessed <^, or mcHm^n to be some^ndg we 
are not, which are the causes of our giving ourselves 
up to tiwtt man, who bestows upon us the characters^ 
and qualities of others ; which, perhaps, suit us as ill) 
and were as little designed for our wearing, as theiir 
clothes. Instead of going eut of our complex-* 
loHal nature into that of others, it were a better and 
xaore laudable industry to improve our dwn, andykw 
siead of a miserable co^, become a good original $ 
fo^ there is no temper, no dispoi^on so rude and' 
1^ tmtraetabie, but "may) in its own peci^iar east and 
turn, be brought to some agreeable use in tonverui- 
tion, or in the affisdrs of Itfe. A person of a rougher 
deportment, and leas tied up V^^e usufd ceremcmiea 
<rf behavior) witt^ 1U» Mttt^ ia Ae i^ay ^), pieaae bf 
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the grace which nature gives to every action wherein 
she is complied with ; the brisk and Hvely will not 
want theur admirers, Mid even a more reserved and 
mekncholy tamper may at s^ne times be agreeable.. 
' .When there is not vanity enough awake in a man 
t£ undo him, the flatterer stirs up that dormant weak- 
. nets, and inspires him with merit enough to be a cox- 
comb. But if flattery be the most sordid act that can 
be complied with, the art of praising justly is aa 
commendable ; for it is laudable to praise well ; as 
poftts at one and the same time ^ve immortality, antl 
receive it themselves for a reward ; both are pleas- 
ed ; the one wldlst he i-eccives the recompense 
of merit, the other whilst he ^ews he knows how 
to discern it ; but above all, that ms^i is happy in Ms 
art who, like a skilful painter, retains the features 
and comple^on, but stiH s<^en$ the picture into the • 
most agreeable lik^ess. / 

Therecan hardly, I believe, be imagined a mote de- 
sirable pleasure than that of praise unmixed widiany 
possibility of flattery. Such was that which Oer-^ 
manicus enjojred, when, the nightbefore a battle, de» 
urous of some sincere mark of the esteem of his le« = 
gions for Mm, he is described by Tacitus listening 
in a disguise to the discourse of a soldier, and wrapt . 
up inthe fruition of his glory, whilst, with an unde- . 
signed sincerity, they praised his noble and majestie 
mien, his affkbyity, his vsdor^ conduct, and success in 
war t How must a man have his heart fuHbknm witJi ' 
joy in such an article of glory as this ? What a spur ' 
and encouragement stiU to proceed in those steps n 
which had already brought him to so. pure a taste rf. 
the greatest of mortid enjoyments ? 

It sometimes happeift, Uiat even enemies and en«, 
vious per^oQ^ bestow the sincerest marks of esteem 
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ivhen they least design k* Such afford a greatei^ 
pleasure, as extorted by merit, and freed from aU 
suspicion of favor or flattery. Thus it is with Mal- 
volio ; he has wit, leju-ning, and discernment, but 
tempered with an allay of envy, self-love, and detrac- 
tion. Malvolio turns pale at the mirth and good-hu- 
mpr pf the company, if it centre not in his person j 
he grows jealous and displeased when he cease« to 
be the only person admired ; and looks upon the com- 
mendations paid to another as a detraction from his 
merit, smd an attemptto lessen the supeiiority he af- 
fects ; but by this very method he bestows such pndse 
fts can nej^er be suspected of flattery. His uneasi- 
ness and diatastes are so many siire and certain signa 
of another's title to that glory he desires, and has the 
DM^rtiflcation to. And himself not possessed of 

A gopd naitte is fitly compared to a precious oint- 
ment ; and when we ai-e praised \ri%\\ skill and dec^i- 
Qy> it ifi indeed the most agreeable peri^me, but if 
too. stroi^ly admitted inloa brain of a less vigorous 
mki teppy taxtip^^ 'a will^ lUus too strong an edour, 
CVCT^ome the sepjiQCh and prove pernicious to those 
nerves it was intended to refresh. A generous mind 
is of all others the most sensible of prait^ i^^a« 
ptatst : and a noble spirit is as much invigorated with 
its due pfffpoTtion of honor and applause, as it is de« 
pressed by Wglect and coBtompt t but k k only per- 
sons &t abovmthe cooMaA>n U^oi who are thus affec* 
ted with either of these extremes : a^ in a themio* , 
mster it is only the purest and most sublimated spirit 
•^jfliatia either contraaed or dilated by the benignity or 
inclemency o£ the seasc^. 

^ Vim. SpmcTATi>ft, 
<^ The translati«ais whk^ you hwt htely giv^ us 
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from the Greek, in some of your last papers, have 
been the occasion of my looking into some of those 
authors ; among whixn I chanced on a collecti<m of 
letters, which pass under the name of Aristaenetus. 
Of all the remains of antiquity, I believe there can 
. be nothing produced of an air so gallant and polite ; 
each letter contains a little novel or adventui*e, wfaicb 
is told with all the beauties of language, and heigh- 
^ned with a luxuriance of wit. There are several of 
them translated f c J, but with such wide deviati(ms 
from the original, and in a style so far differing from 
the authors, that the translator seems rather to have 
taken hints for the expressing his own sense and 
thoughts than to have endeavored to render those of 
Arista&netus. In the following translation I have 
kept as near the meaning of the Greek as I ccadd, 
and have only added a few words to make the sen- 
tences in English it together a little better than they 
would otherwise have done. The story seems to be 
taken from that of Pigmalion and the statue in Ovid: 
some of the thoughts are of the same turn ; and the 
whole is written in a kind of poetical prose.** 

" PmtOPLNAX TO CROMAtlON. 

" Never was m«m more overcome with so fantasti- 
cal a passion as mine. I have painted a beautiful 
woman, and am despairing, dying for the picture.— 
My own skill has undone nie ; It is not the dart of 
^ Venus, but my own pencil has thus wounded me. 
Ah me! with what anxiety am I necessitated to 
adore my own idol ? How miserable am I, while 
every one must as much pity the painter as he 
praises the picture, and own my torment more than 
equal to my art ? But Why do I thus complain ? 
Have there not been more unhappy and unnatural 
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passions than mine ? Yes, I have seen the represen- 
tajtions of Phaedra, Narcissus, and Pasiphae. . Phae- 
dra was unhappy in her love ; that of Pasiphae was 
inoQStrous ; and whilst the otiier caught at his be- 
loved likeness, he destroyed the watery image, 
which ever eluded his embraces. The fountsdn re- 
presented Narcissus to himself, and the picture both 
that and him thirsting after his adored image. But 
I am yet less unhappy^ I enjoy her presence contin- 
ually ; and if I touch her, I destroy not the beauteous 
fe«*m, but she looks pleased, and a sweet smile sits in 
the charming space which dividesher lips. One would 
swear that voice and speech were issuing out,and that 
one's ear* felt the melodious sound. How often have 
Ij deceived by a lover's credulity, hearkened if she 
had not something to whisper me ? and when frus- 
trated of my hopes, how often have I taken my re- 
venge in kiftses from her cheoftLS and eyes, and softly 
wooed her to my embrace ; whilit she, as to me it 
seemed, only withheld her tongue the more to in- ' 
flame me ? But, madman Uiat I am, shall I be thus 
taken with the representatibn only of a beauteous 
face and flowing hair, and thus waste myself and melt 
to tears for a shadow ? Ah, sure it is something more, 
it is a reality ! for see, her beauties shine out with 
new lustre, and she seems to upbraid me with such 
unkind reproaches. Oh may I hme a living mistress 
i^ this form, that when I shall compare the work of 
nature with that of art, I may be still at a loss which 
to choose, and be long perplexed with the pleasing 
uncertainty I'* T 
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No. 239. TUESDAY, December 4, irn. 

BT ADDISOW. 



I 



^BfiUA, horrida bella / Y irg. Sxl. 6. v. ^6. 

Wars, hortid wars ! DrV^s n*. 



HAVE sometimes amused myself with consider* 
^bvg the several methods of managing a debate which 
Iteive obtained in the world. 

The first races of mankind used to dispute, as clip 
ordinary people do now-a-days, in a kind of wild lo- 
gic, uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of ari» 
guing. He would ask his adversary question upon 
question, till he had convinced him out of his own 
mouth that his opinions were wrong. This way of de- 
feating drives an enemy up into a comer, seizes all the 
passes through which he can make an escape, and 
forces him to surrender at discretion. 

Aristotle changed this method of attack, and in- 
vented a great variety of little weapons called syllo- 
gisms. As in the St)cratic way of dispute you agre^ 
to erery thing which your opponent advances, in 
the AristoteKc you are still denying and contradict- 
ing some part or other of what he says. Socrates 
conquers you by stratagem, Aristotle by force : the 
one takes the town by sap, the other sword in hand. 

The universities of Europe for m^ny years car- 
ried on their debates by syllogism, insomuch that 
we see the knowledge of several centuries laid out 
into objections and answers, and all the good sense 
of the age cut and minced into almost an infinitude 
of distinctions. 
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, Whe& our universiitea found that there was no 
end of wrangling this way, they invented a kind of 
argumentt which is not reducible to any mood or 
figure in Aristotle. It was called the argumentu7n 
daaiHnum (others write it bacilinum or baculinumjy 
which is pretty well expressed in our English word 
dub'iaw. When they were not able to confute their 
antagonist, they knocked him down. It was their 
method in those polemical debates, first to discharge 
their syllogisms, and afterwards to betake themselves 
to their clubs, till such time as they had one way or 
other confounded their gainsayers. There is in Ox- 
ford a narrow defile (to make use of a military term) 
where the partisans used to encounter, for which 
reason it still retains the name of- Logic-lane. I have 
heard an old gentleman^ a physician, make his boast, 
that wbea he was a young fellow, he marched several 
times ^t the head of a tiX)op of Scotists, f cj, and 
cudgelled a body of Smiglesians CbJ half the length 
of High-street, till they had dispersed themselves 
for shelter into their respective garrisons. 

This humor, I find, went very far in 'Erasmus's 
time. For that author tells us, that upon the revival 
of Greek letters, most of the universities in Europe 
were divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter 
were those who bore a mortal enmity to the language 
of the Grecians, insomuch that if they met with any 
who understood it, they did not fail to treat him as a 
foe. Erasmus himself had, it seems, the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of a party of Trojans, who laid 
on him with so many blows and buffets, that he n^ver 
forgot their hostilities to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not 
much unlike the former, which is made use of by 
states and conrnmnities, when they draw up a hun* 

Vol. IV. X 
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dred thousand disputants on each side, and convince 
one another by dint of sword. A certain grand mo- 
narch (cj was so sensible of his strength in this way 

of reasoning, that he writ upon his great guns 

Matio ultima regum^ The logic of kings ; but, God be 
MMv thanked, he is now pretty well baffled at his 
own weapons. When one has to do with a philo- 
sopher of this kind, one should remember the old 
gentleman's saying, who had been engaged in an ar- 
gument with one of the Roman emperors. Upon his 
friend's telling him, that he wondered he would give 
up the question when he had visibly the' better of 
the dispute ; < I am never ashamed (says he) to be 
confuted by one who is mast^er of fifty legions.' 

I shall but just mention another kiad of reasoning, 
which may be called arguing by polU and another, 
which is of- equal force^ in which wagers are made 
use of as arguments according to the celebrated line 
in Hudibras (d). 

But the most notable way of managing a contro- 
versy, is that which we may call arguing by torture. 
This b a method of reasoning which has been made 
use of with the poor refugees, and which was so 
fashionable in our country during the reign of Queen 
Mary, that in a passage of an author quoted by Mon- 
sieur Bayle, it is said the price of wood was raised 
in England by reason of the executions that were 
made in Smithfield (e)* These disputants convince 
their adversaries with a Sorites (f)y commonly cal- 
led a pile of faggots. The rack is also a kind of syl- 
logism which has been used with good effect, and 
has made multitudes of converts. Men were for- 
merly disputed out of their doubts, reconciled to 
truth by force of reason, and won over to opinions 
by the candor, sense, and ingenuity of those who had 
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the right on their side ; but this method of convic- 
tion operated too slowly. Pain was found to be much 
more enlightening than reason. Every scruple was 
looked upon as obstinacy, and not to be removed but 
by several engines invented for that purpose. In a 
word, the application of whips, racks, gibbets, gal- 
leys, dungeons, fire and faggot, in a dispute, may be 
looked upon as popish refinements upon the old hea- 
then logic. 

There is another way of reasoning which seldom 
fails, though it be of a quite different nature to that I 
have last mentioned. I mean, convincing a man by 
ready money, or, as it is ordinarily called, bribing a 
man to an opinion. This method has often proved 
successful when all the others have been made use 
of to no purpose. A man who is furnished with ar* 
guments from the mint will convince his antagonist 
' much sooner than one who draws them from reason 
and philosophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer of the 
understanding ; it dissipates every doubt and scruple 
in an instant; accommodates itself to the meanest, 
capacities, silences the loud and clamorous, and 
brings over the most obstinate and inflexible. Philip 
of Macedon was a man of most invincible reason this 
way. He refuted by it all the wisdom of Athens, con- 
founded their statesmen, struck their orators dumb, 
and at length argued them out of all their liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several methods of 
disputing as they have prevailed in different ages of 
the world, I shall very suddenly give my reader mi 
account of the whole art of cavilling ; which shall be 
a full and satisfactory answer to all such papers and 
pamphlets as have yet appeared agjunst the Sfiecta- 
tor. C 
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No. 240. WEDNESDAY, De^cember 5, 17 1 1. 

BY STEELE. 

^.^...^^Hter nonJH, Jvite, lider. Mart. Ep. l7. 1. 1, 

Of such materials, Sir, are books composed. 

" Mr. Spectator, 

X AM of one of the most genteel trades in the city, 
.and understand thus much of Ubei*al educatiod, as to 
have an ardent ambition of being useful to mankind, 
and to think that the chief end of being as to this 
life. I had these good impressions given me from 
the handsome behavior of a learned, generous, and 
wealthy man towards me, when I first began the 
world. Some dissatisfaction between me and my 
parents made me enter into it with Jess relish 0f bu- 
siness than I ought ; and to turn off this uneasiness 
1 gave myself to criminsd pleasures, some excesses,and 
a general loose conduct. I know not what the ex- 
cellent man above-mentioned saw in me, but he de- 
scended from the superiority of his wisdom and me- 
rit, to throw himself frequently into my company. 
This made me soon hope that I had something in 
me worth cultivating ; and his conversation made 
me sensible of satisfactions in a regular way which I 
had never before imagined. When he was grown 
familiar with me, he opened himself like a good an- 
gel, and told me, he had long labored to ripen me 
into a preparation to receive his friendship and ad- 
vice, both which I should daily conunand, and the 
use of any part of his fortune, to apply the measures 
he should propose to me for tlie improvement of my 
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owa. , I assure you, I cannot recollect the goodness 
and confusion of the good man when he spoke to this 
purpose to me without melting into teai'S : but in a 
' word, Sir, I must hasten to tell you that my heart 
bums with gratitude towai'ds him, and he is so hap- 
py a man, that it can never be in my power to return 
him his favors in kind, but I am sure I have made 
him the most agreeable satisfaction I could possibly, 
in being ready to serve others to my utmost ability, 
as far as is consistent with the prudence he pre- 
sciibes to me. Dear Mr. Sfiectator^ I do not owe to 
him only the good-will and esteem of my own rela- 
ti<His, who are people of distinction, the present ease 
and plenty of my circumstances, but also the govern- 
ment of my passions and regulation of my desires. I 
doubt not. Sir, but in your imagination such virtues 
as these of my worthy friend bear as great a figure 
as actions which are more glittering in the commcm 
estimation. What I would ask of you is, to give us 
, a whole Spectator upon heroic virtue in common life, 
which may incite men to the same generous inclina- 
tions as have by this admirable person been shewn 
to? and raised in. Sir, 

" Your most humj)le servant/* 

" Mb. Spectator, 
<* I am a country gentleman of a good plentiful cs- 
tate, and live, as the rest of my neighbors, with great 
hospitality. I have been ever reckoned amon g the la- 
dies the best company in the world, and have access 
as a sort of favorite. I never came in public but I 
saluted, them, though in great assemblies all around, 
j where it was seen how genteelly I avoided hampering 
rdy spurs in their petticoats whilst I moved amongst 
tiiem-, and on the other side how prettily they curt- 
X 2 
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sied and received me, standing in proper rows, and ad- 
vancing as fast as they saw their elders or tbeir bet- 
ters dispatched by me. But so it is, Mr SfiectatoVf 
that all our good-breeding is of late lost by the unhap* 
py arrival of a'courtier, or town-gentleman, who came 
lately among us : this person, wherever he came int<> 
a room, made a profound bow arid fell back, then re- 
covered with a soft air, and made a bow to the next, 
and so to one or two more, and then took the gross 
of the room, by passing by them in a continued bow, 
till he arrived at the person he thought proper par- 
ticulai'ly to entertain. This he did with so good a grace 
and assurance, that it is taken for the present feshion ; 
and there is no young gentlewon^an within several 
miles of this place has been kissed ever since his 
first appearance among us. We country gentlemen 
cannot begin again and leaHi these fine and reserve^ 
airs ; and our conversation is at a stand till we haVe 
5'our judgment for or against kissing by way of civB- 
ity or salutation : which is impatiently expected by 
your friends of both sexes, but by none so much as, 
" Your humble servant, 

<* Rustic Sprightly.'* 

« Mr. Spectator, ^^ December 3, 1711. 
*' I was the other night at Philaster, where I ex- 
pected to hear your famous trunk-maker, but w:as 
unhappily disappointed of his company, and saw 
another person who had the like ambition to distin- 
guish himself in a noisy manner, partly by vocifera- 
tion, or talking loud, and partly by his bodily agility. 
This was a very lusty fellow, but withal a sort of 
beau, who, getting into one of the side-boxes on the 
stage before the curtain drew, was disposed to shew 
the whole audience his activity by leaping over the 
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the spikes ; he passed from thence to one of the en- 
tering dojijurs, where he took snuff with a tolerable , 
good grace, displayed his fine clothes, made two or 
three faint passes at the curtain with his carie, then 
faced about and appeared at the other door : here he 
affected to survey the whole house, bowed and smiled 
at random, and then shewed his teeth, which were 
some of them indeed very white ; after this he retir- 
ed behind the curtain, and obliged us with several 
views of his person froni every opening. 

** During the time of acting he appeared frequent- 
ly in the prince's apartment, made one at the hunt- 
ing match, and was very forward in the rebellion (c). 
If there were no injunctions to the contrary, yet this 
pi'actice must be confessed to diminish the pleasure 
of the audience, and for that reason presumptuous 
and unwarrantable : but since her majesty's late com- 
^nand has made it criminal fbj^ you have authority 
to take notice pf it. Sir, 

« Your humble servant, 
Tt "Charles Easy," 

t Communicated frem the Letter-box, 
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No. 24L THURSDAY, December 6, 171 1. 

BT ADDISON. 

Sempergue reUngiti 

Sola sibif semper lon^am incomitata videtur 

Ire viam^^^ Vieg. ^n. 4. v. 466. 

— -»She seems alone 
To wander in lier sleep through ways unknown, 
- Guideless and dark. Drydrk. 

« Mr. Spectator, 

^* A HOUGH you have considered virtuous love in 
most of its distresses, I do not remember that you 
have given us any dissertation upon the absence of 
lovers, or laid down any method how they should 
support themselves under those long separations 
which they are sometimes forced to imdergo. I .am 
at present in this unhappy circumstance, having 
parted with the bei&t of husbands, who is abroad in 
the service of his country, and may not possibly re- 
turn for some years. His warm and generous af- 
fection while we were togetlier, with the tenderness 
which he expressed to me at parting, make his ab- 
sence almost insupportable. I think of him every 
moment of the day, and meet him every night in my 
dreams. Every thing I see puts me in mind of 
him. I apply myself with more than ordinary dili- 
gence to the care of his family and his estate : but 
this, instead of relieving me, gives me but so many 
occasions of wishing for his return. I frequent the 
rooms where I used to converse with him ; and not 
meeting him there, sit down in his chair and fall a 
weeping. Hove to read the books he delighted in, 
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aiid to converse with the persons whom he esteemed. 
I visit his picture a hundred times a day, and place 
myself o^r against it whole hours together. I pass 
a great part of my time in the walks where I used to 
lean upon his arm, and recollect in my mind the 
discourses which have there passed between us. — 
I look over the several prospects and points of view 
.which we used to survey together, fix my eye upon 
the objects which he has made me take notice of, 
and call to mind a thousand agi^eable remarks 
which he has made on those occasions. I write to 
him by eveiy conveyance, and, contraiy to other peo- 
ple, am always in good humor when an east wind 
blows, because it seldom fails of bringing me a letter 
from him. Let me entreat you, Sir, to give me your 
advice upon this occasion, and to let me know how I 
may relieve myself in this my widowhood. I am, 
Sir, 

« Your very humble servant, 

*« ASTBRIA." 

Absence is what the poets call death in love, and 
has given occasion to abundance of beautiful com- 
plaints in those authors who have treated of this pas- 
sicm in verse.. Ovid's epistles are full of them. Ot- 
way's Monimia talks very tenderly upon this subject. 
* It was not kind 

* To leave xne^^ like a turtle, here alone, 

* To droop and mourn the absence of my mate. 

« When thou art from me, eveiy place is desert ; 

* And I, methinks, am savage and forlorn. 

« Thy presence only 'tis can make me blest, 

* Heal my unqiriet mind, and tune my souL* 

Orphan, Act II. 

The consolations of lovers on these occasions ar^ 
very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by 
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Asteria, there are many other motives of comfort 
which are made use of by absent lovers. 

I remember in one of Scudery's Romances, a cou- 
ple of honorable lovers agreed at their parting to set 
aside one half hour in the day to think of each other 
during a tedious absence. The romance tells us, 
that they both of them punctually observed the time 
thus agreed upon ; and that whatever company or 
business they were engaged in, they left it abruptly 
as soon as the clock warned them to retire. The 
romance fuither adds, that the lovers expected the 
return of this stated hour with as much impatience 
as if it had been a real assignation, and enjoyed an 
imaginary happiness that was almost as pleasing to 
them as what they would have found from a real 
meeting. It was an inexpressible satisfaction to these 
divided lovers, to be assured that each was at the 
same time employed in the same kind of contempla- 
tion, and making equal returns of tenderness $md 
affection. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more serious ex- 
pedient for the alleviating of absence, I shall take no- 
tice of one which I have known two persons practise, 
who joined religion to that elegance of sentiments 
with which the passion of love geperally inspires its 
votaries. This was, at the return of such ah houf , to 
offer up a certain prayer for each other, which they 
had agreed upon before their parting. The husband, 
who is a man that makes a figure in the polite world, 
as well as in his own family, has often told me, that 
he could not have supported an absence of three 
years without this expedient. 

Strada, in one of his prolusions (Pro. 6.), gives an 
account of a chimerical correspondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain loadstone, which had 
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such virtue iu it, that if it touched two several nee- 
dles, when one of the needles so touched began to 
move, the other, though at never so great a distance, 
moved at the same time, and in the same manner. 
He tells us, that the two friends, being each of them 
possessed of one of these needles, made a kind of a 
dial-plate, inscribing it with the four-and-twenty let- 
tei's, in the same manner as the hours of the day are 
marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then fix- 
ed one of the needles on each of these plates, in such 
a manner, that it could move round without impedi- 
ment, so as to touch any of the four-and-twenty let- 
ters. Upon their separating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw themselves 
punctually into their closets at a certain hour of the 
day, and to converse with one another by means of 
this their invention. Accordingly, when they were 
some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut him- 
self up in his closet at the time appointed, and imme- 
diately cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a 
mind to write any thingto his friend, he directed his 
needle to eveiy letter that formed the words which 
he had occasion for, making a little pause at the end 
of every word or sentence, to avoid confusion. The 
friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own sympathetic 
needle moving of itself to every letter which that of* 
his correspondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked together across a whole continent, and con- 
veyed their thoughts to one another in an instant, 
over cities or mountains, seas or deserts. 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer of ro- 
mance, had introduced a necromancer, who is gene- 
rally in the trdn of a knight-errant, making a pre- 
sent to two lovers of a couple of these above-men- 
tioned needles ; the reader would not have been a 
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little pleased to have seen them corresponding vmh 
one another when they were guarded by spies and 
watches, or separated by castles and adventures. 

In the meanwhile, if ever this invention should be 
revived or put in practice, I would propose, that up- 
on the lover's dial-plate there should be written, not 
only the four-and-twenty letters, but several entire 
words which have always a place in passic»mte epis- 
tles, as Jlamesj darts j dicy languish^ absenccy Cufud^ 
hearty eyesy hangy drovmy and the like. This would 
very much abridge the lover's pains, in this way of 
writing a letter, as it would enable him to express the 
most useful and significant words with a single touch 
of the needle. C 

No. 242. MONDAY, December 7, 171 1 . 

BY STEELE. 

Creditur, ex medio qtda res arcessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum — HoR. Ep. 1. 1. 3. v. 1^ 

To write on vulgar themes is thought jiii easy Usk^ 
" Mr. Spectator, 

"V 

X OUR speculations do not so generally prevail 
over men's manners as I could wish. A former pa- 
per of your's (No. 132.) concerning the misbehavior 
of people, who are necessarily in each other's com- 
pany in travelling, ought to have been a lasting ad- 
monition against transgressions of that kind : but I 
had the fate of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude 
fellow in a stage-coach, who entertained two or three 
women of us (for there was no man besides himself) 
with language as indecent as evex Was heard upon 
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No* 243. SATURDAY, December 8, in 1. 

BY ADDISON. 

Formam guidem ipsam, Marcejili, et tanquamfadem bonesti 
vides : qua si ocuUa cemeretur^ mirabiles amoves Cut ait 
JPlatoJ excitaret sapienta. Tull. Offic. 

You see, my son Marcus, the very shape and countenance, 
as it were, of virtue : which, if it could be made the 
object of sight, would (as Plato says) excite in us a 
wonderful love of wisdom. 

X DO not remetnbertohavercadany discourse writ- 
ten expressly upon the beauty and loveliness of vir- 
tue, without considering it as a duty, an4 as the 
means of making us happy both now and hereafter. 
I design therefore this speculation as an essay upon 
that subject, in which I shall consider virtue no far- 
ther than as it is in itself of an amiable nature, after 
having premised, that I understand by the word vir- 
tue such a general notion as is alHxed to it by the wri*- 
ters of morality, and which, by devout men, generally 
goes under the name of religion, and by men of the 
world, under the name of honor. 

Hypocrisy itself does great honor, or rather jus- 
tice, to religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an 
ornament to human nature. The hypocrite would 
not be at so much pains to put on the dppearance of 
virtue, if he did not know it was the most proper and 
effectual means to gain the love and esteem of man- 
kind. 

We learn from Hierocles, it was a common [say- 
ing among the heathens, that tlie wise man hat^^ 
nobody, but only loves the virtuous, 
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Tully has a very beamHul gradatkm of thougliU 
to show how amiable virmc is. We love a Tirluoas 
man (sajrs he) who liv^s m the remotest parts of the 
earth, though we are altogether out of the ireach of 
his virtue, and can receive from it no manner of be- 
nefit ; nay, one who died several ages ago, raises a 
secret fondness md benevolence for him In o^r laa^s 
when we read his story ; nay, whit is still more, imc 
who has been the enemy of our country, provided 
his wars were regulated by justice Mid huteaiMty,as 
in the instance of Pyrrhus, whom Tully mendons on 
this occasion in opposition to Hannibal. Such is the 
natural beauty and loveliness of virtue. 

Stoipism, MrYfkh was th^ pedantry of vHtue^ iS- 
ciibes all ^ood qiiattfications, of what kind soever, to 
the virtuous math. According Cato, in the charac- 
ter Tully has left of him, carried matters iso ^ar^ tto 
he would not ullow any one but a virtuwis man to be 
handsome. This indeed lodks more like a pMIoso- 
phlcal raiit than the real o][miion ctffi wbe mail ; yet 
this was what Ctito very seriously main^dned. ih 
short, the Stoics bought they cotlld not suffiden^ 
represent the ^lecellence of vii^feue, if Aey did tma 
comprehend m the notion of it all posaiibte petfoc- 
tions ; and therefore did not only suppose tlmtit was 
transcendently beautiftil in itself, but that itsnade the 
very body limiable, and banished every kind 4>f de- 
formity from the person in whom it resided. 

It is a common observation, that the most alMiidQih 
ed to all sense of goodness arc apt to vHsh tiiOse who 
are related to them of a different character ; asd it 
is very observable, that none are more struck with 
tlie charms of virtue in the^r sex, than those who, 
l>y their very admiration of it, ere carried to a^desirc 
of ruining it. 
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A vkmiHis i»ind ia c^ &ir body is indeed a Sm 
lecture in a good light, aod tbereJbre it is no wonder 
that it make^ the beftutiful sex all over charms. 

A$ virtue in genend is of an amiable and lovely aa^ 
ture, thei^ are some particqlfur kinds of it which w^ 
smore so than others; smd these are such as di^pos^ 
ui to do good 40 mankind. Temperance and absti- 
Ji^ice^ faith-and devotion, $a*e in themselves perhapt 
«6 laudable as ai^ other virtues ; but those which 
snake a imn pe^ar and beloved are, justice, charityj 
immifieence) and in short all the good qualities th£^ 
render us beneficial to each other. For this reason 
eren an extravagaiat ma^ who has nothing else to 
^ecomsmend him but a false gaierofflty, is often more 
i^eloved ^n4 eateemied than a person of a much moro 
Euished eharact^v wiio i^ delectiye in this particular. 
, The two great ornaments of mrtije, which shew 
htr in the most advantageous views, mid make her 
^altogether lovely, are cheerfulness and good^nature* 
The^e g^rally go tage^ther, ais a ^an cannot be 
a^eeafole to others who is not easy within himself. 
They are both Yery requi^te in a virtuous mind, tf^ 
lieep out melancholy from the many ^ei^ious thoughts 
it is engaged in, and to hinder its natural hatred of 
vice from souring into severity and censoriousness. 

If virtue is cS this amiat^e na^re, what can wo 
think of those who can look upon it with an eye of 
hatred and ill«will, or can suffer their aversion for a 
paity to blot out all the merit of the person who is 
eng^fedin it ? A nwn must he e^esaively stupid, as 
well as uncharitable, who believes that there is no 
virtue but on his own side, and that there are not 
men as honest as himself who may diHer fromiiiQi 
m politicsdprinciples. Men mayopposse one another 
inaosne parlicularS} but oughlnot lo 6arxy their ha* 
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tred to those qualities which are of so amiable a !»• 
ture in themselves, and have nothing to do with the 
points in dispute. Men of virtue, though of diflter- 
ent interests, ought to consider themselves as mon^ 
nearly united with one another, than with the vicious 
part of mankind, who embark with them in the same 
civil concerns. We should bear the same love to- 
wards a man of honor, who is a living antagomsty 
which Tully tells us in the forementbned passage 
every one naturally does to an enemy that is deaud. 
In short, we should esteem virtue, though in a foe^ 
and abhor vice, though in a friend. 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments 
which men of all sides are apt to give the characters 
of those who do not agree with them. How many- 
persons of undoubted probity and exemplary virtue, 
on either side, are blackened and defamed ? How nia- 
ny men of honor exposed to public obloquy and rc-^ 
proach ? Those therefore who are either the instru- 
ments or abettors in such infernal dealings, ought to 
be looked upon as persons who make use of religioa 
to promote their cause (bj^ not of their cause to pro* 
mote religion, * C 



No. 244. MONDAY, December 10, iril, 

BY STEELS^ 

^m-^ Judex et calUdu* audis^ Hor. Sat. 7. 2. v. 101. 
A judge of painting you» and man of skill. CrbecK. 
" Covent "Gar deny December f, 
« Mr. Spectator, 



I 



CANNOT, without a double injustice, forbear 
expressing to you the satisfaction which, a whole 
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clan of virtuosos have received from those hints 
whieh you have lately given the tovm on the cartoons 
of the inimitable Raphael (No. 226). It should be, 
methinks, the business of a Spectator to improve 
the pleasures of sight, and there cannot be a more 
immediate way to it than recommending the study 
and observation of excellent drawings and pictures. 
When I first went to view those of Raphael which 
you have celebrated, I must confess I was but barely 
pleased ; the next time I liked them better ; but at 
last^ as I gi'ew better acquainted with them, I fell 
deeply in love with them ; like wise speeches, they 
sunk deep into my heart ; for you know, Mr. Sfiec' 
tato7*j that a man of wit may extremely affect one 
for the present, but if he has no discretion, his me- 
rit soon vanishes away, while a wise man that has mwt 
so great a stock of wit, shall nevertheless give you 
a ^ greater and more lasting satis^siction : just se 
it is in a picture that is smartly t<mched, but not weU 
studied j cme may call it a witty picture, though the 
painter in the mean time may be in danger of being 
called a fool. On the other hand, a picture that is 
thoroughly understood in the whole, and well per- 
formed in the particulars, that is begun on the foun- 
dation of geometry, carried on by the rules of per- 
spective, architecture and anatomy, and perfected 
by a good harmony, a just and natural coloring, 
and such passions and expressions of the mind as are 
almost peculiar to Raphael ; this is what you may 
justly style a wise picture, and which seldom fails to 
strike us dumb, till we can assemble all our Acuities 
to make but a tolerable judgment upon it. Other 
pictures are made for the eyes only ; as rattles are 
made for children's ears ; and certainly that picture 
which cmly pleases the eye, without representiaf 
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some well chosen part of nature or other, does but 
shew what fine colors are to be sold at the color-shop, 
and mocks the works of the Creator. If the best 
imitator of Nature is not to be esteemed the best 
painter, but he that makes the greatest show and 
glare of colors, it will necessarily follow, that he 
who can array himself in the most gaudy draperies 
is best drest, and he that can speak loudest the best 
orator. Every man when he looks on a picture 
should examine it according to that share of reason 
he is master of, or he will be in danger of making a 
wrong judgment. If men as they walk abroad 
would make more frequent observations on those 
beauties of nature which every moment present 
themselves to their view, they would be better judg- 
es when they saw her w^l imitated at home. This 
would help to correct those errors which most pre- 
tenders fall into, who are over-hasty in their judg- 
ments, and will not stay to let reason come in for 
ashareinthe decision. It is for want of this that 
men mistake in this case, and in common life, a wild 
extravagant pencil for one that is truly bold and 
great, an impudent fellow for a man of true courage 
and bravery, hasty and unreasonable actions for en- 
terprises of spirit and resolution, gaudy coloring 
for that which is truly beautiful, a fals^ and insinuat- 
ing discourse for simple truth elegantly recommend- 
ed. The parallel will hold through all the parts of 
life and psdnting too ; and the virtuosos above-men- 
tioned will be glad to see you draw it with your / 
tei'ms of art. As the shadows in a picture repre- 
sent the serious or melancholy, so the lights do the 
bright and lively thoughts : as there should be but 
one forcible light in a picture, which should catch 
the eye and fall on the hero, so there should be but, 
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one object of otir love, even the Author of nature. 
These and the like reflections well improved, raight 
very much contribute to open the beauty of tliat^trt^ 
and prevent young people from being poisoned by 
the ill gusto of any extravagant workman that should 
be imposed upon us. I am. Sir, 

*f Your most humble servant." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" Though I am a woman, yet I am one of those who 
confess themselves highly pleased with a speculation 
you obliged the world with some time ago (No. 209.) 
from an old Greek poet you call Simonides, in rela- 
tion to the several natures and distinctions of our own 
sex. I could not but admire how justly the charac- 
ters of women in thi$ age fall in with the times of Si- 
monides, there being no one of those sorts I have not 
at some time or other of my life met with a sample of. 
But, Sir, the subject of this present address are a set 
of women, comprehended, I think, in the ninth spe- 
cies of that speculation, called the Apes ; the de- 
scription of whom I find to be, " That they are such 
as are both ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing 
beautiful themselves, and endeavor to deti-act from 
or ridicule every thing that appears so in others." 
Now, Sir, this sect, as I have been told, is very fre- 
quent in the great town where you live ; but as ray 
circumstance of life obliges me to reside altogether 
in the country, though not many miles from London^ 
I can;iot. have met with a great number of them^ 
nor indeed is it a desirable acquaintance, as I have 
lately found by experience. You must know. Sir, 
that at the beginning of this summer a family of 
these apes came and settled for the season not far 
from the place where I live. As they were strangers 
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In the country, Uiey were visited by the ladies about 
-them, of whom I was one, with a humanity usual in 
those that pass most of their time in solitude. The apes 
lived with us very agreeably our own way till towards 
the end of the summer, when they began to bethink 
themselves of returning to town ; then it was, Mr. 
Sfiectatovy that they began to set themselves about 
.the proper and distinguishing business of their cha- 
racter i and, as it is said of evil spiiits, that they are 
apt to carry away a piece of the house they are about 
to leave, the apes, without regard to common mercyy 
civility, or gratitude, thought fit to mimic and feil 
foul on die faces, dress, and behavior of their in&o* 
cent neighbors, bestowing abominsdble censures and 
disgi*aceful appellations, commonly called nick- 
names, on all of them ; and, in short, like tnie fine la- 
dies, made their lamest plainness and sincerity: ^rtial- 
ter of ridicule. I could not but acquaint you wi^ 
these grievances, as well at the desii*e of all the par- 
ties injured, as from my own inclination. I hope, 
Sir, if you can^t propose entirely to reform this evil, 
you will take such notice of it in some oi your futura 
speculations as may put the deserving part of our 
Sex on their guard against these creatures ; and, at 
the same time, the apes may be sensy»le, that this sort 
of mirth is so for from sui innocent diversion, that it 
is, in the highest degree, that vice wluch is said to 
comprehend all others, i am. Sir, 

^ Your humble servant, 

" CONSTAKTIA FlELI>" 
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No, 245. TUESDAY, December 11, 1711. 

BY ADDISON. 

Ficta voluptaHs causa nint proocima veris. 

HoR. Ars Poet. v. 338. 
Fictions, to please, should wear the face of truth. 

HERE is nothing which one regards so much 
with an eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when it 
has in it a dash of folly. At the same time that (me 
esteems the virtucjone is tempted to laugh at the sim- 
plicity which accompanies it. When a man is made 
up wholly of the dove, without the least gndn of the 
serpent in his composition, he becomes ridiculous in 
many circumstances of life, and very often discredits 
liis best actions. The Cordeliers CaJ tell a story of 
then* foimder, St. Francis, that as he passed the 
Streets in the dusk of the evening, he discovered a 
young fellow with a maid in a comer ; upon which 
the good man, say they, lifted up his hands to heaven 
with a secret thanksgiving, that there was still so 
much Christian charity in the world. The innocence 
of the saint made him mistake the kiss of a lover for 
a salute of charity. I am heartily concerned when i 
see a virtuous man without a competent knowli^ge 
of the world ; and if there be any use in these my 
papers, it is this, that without representing vice un--. 
der any false alluring notions, tl^ey give my reader 
an insight into the ways of mcn^ and represent hu- 
man nature in all its changeable colors. The man 
who has not been engaged in any of the follies of the 
world, or, as Shakespeare expresses it, hackney'd in 
Vol. IV. Z 
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the 'Ofays of men^ may here find a picture of its fol- 
lies and extravs^gancies. The virtuous and the in- 
nocent may ]^iow, in speculation, what they could ne- 
ver arrive at by practice ; and by this means s^void the 
snares of the crafty, the corruptions of the viciousi 
and the reasonings of the prejudiced. Their minds 
may be opened without being vitiated. 

It is with an eye to my following correspondent, 
Mr. Timothy Doodle, who seems a very well-mean- 
ing man, that I have written this short preface, to 
which I shall subjoin a letter from the said Mr. Doo- 
dle. 

"Sir, 

" I could heartily wish that you would let us know, 
your opinion upon several innocjent diversions which 
are in u^e among us, and which are very proper to, 
pass away a winter nighty for those who do not care 
to throw away their time at an ppera or at the play- 
iipuse. I would gladly know, in particular, what no- 
tion you hav^ of hot cockles (b) ; as also, whether 
py\x think that questions a^d coDon^ands;^ mqttos, si* 
milies, and cross purposes, have not more mirth an^ 
wit in them than those public diversions which are 
grown so very fashionable among us. If you would 
recommend to our wives , apd daughters, who read 
yoijr papers with a gre^it deal of pleasure, spme of 
those sports and pastimes that may be practised with- 
in doors, and by the fire-side, we, who are masters of 
families, should be hugely obliged to you. I need nolt, 
tell you that I would hare these sports and pastimes 
not only merry but innocent ; for which reason I have 
not mentioned either whisk or lanterloo, nor, indeed> 
so much as one-and-thirty. After having communis 
cated to you my request upon this subject, I will be so 
frfte .as to tell you how my wife and I pass away these 
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tediotis ^fintfir evenings irith a great deal of pleasure. 
' — .Though sfhe be young, and handsome, and good- 
humored to a miracle, she does not care for gadding 
abroad like others of her sex. There is a very friend^ 
1y man, a colonel in the army, whom I am mightily 
obliged to for his civilities, that comes to see me al- 
most every night ; for he is not one of those giddy 
young fbllows that cannot live out of a play-house. 
When we are together, we very often make a party at 
blind man's huff^ which is a sport that I like the better, 
because there is a good deal of exercise in it. The 
colonel and I are blinded by turns, and you would 
laugh your heart out to see what pains my dear takes 
to hood-wink us, so that it is impossible Jpr us to see 
the least glimpse of light. The poor colonel some* 
times hits his nose against a post, and makes us die? 
with laughing. I have generally the good lucfc 
not to hurt myself, but am very often above half an 
hour before I can catch either of them ; for you'tnudt 
know we hide ourselves up and dowii in comers, 
that we may have the more sport. I only give you 
this hint as a sample of such innocent diversions as I 
would have you recommend ; and am, most esteem- 
ed Sir, 

" Your'ever loving friend, 

" Timothy Doodle." 

The following letter was occasioned by my last 
Thursday's paper (No. 241.) upon the absence of 
lovers, and the methods therein mentioned of making 
such absence supportable. 

" Sir, 
" Among the several ways of consolation which 
absent lovers make use of while their souls are in 
that state of departure, which you say is death in lov^. 
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there are some yery material ones that have escaped 
your nodce. AiBOBg these^ the first and roost re- 
ceived is a crooked shHiing, which has aitoiinistered 
f^reat comfort to our fare&thers, and is still made 
use of on tlus occi^on with very good effect in most 
]parts of her majesty's dominioiis. There are some, 
I know, who think«.a crown piece cut into two equal 
parts, and preserved by die distant lovers, is of more 
sovereign virtue than the former. But since apm-^ 
itHisare divided in this particular, why may i^t the 
same persons make use o( both ? The figure of a 
l^art, wl^ther cut in stcme txr cast in metal, whether 
Weeding upon an akar, stuck- with darts, or held in the 
hand of a Cu^Hd, has always been looked upon as ta^ 
li»manic in dbtresses of this nature, i am acqi»H^- 
•d with many a brave fellow who carries hismistress 
in the lid of his snuff-box, and by that expedient has 
sui^rted hunself under the absence i^ a whole cam- 
paign. For my own piut, I have tried aH these re- 
medies, but never found so much benefit fnnn any as 
from a ring, in which my mistress's hair is plaited to- 
gether very artificially in a kind of true lover's knot. 
As I have received great benefit from this secret, I 
think myself obliged to communicate it to the public, 
for the good of my fellow-subjects. I desire you 
will add this letter as an appendix to your consola- 
tions upon absence. And I am, 

" Your very humble servant, 

<* T. B." 
I shall conclude this paper with a letter from an 
university gentleman, occasioned by my last Tues- 
day's paper (No. 239.), wherein I gave some account 
of the great feuds which happened formerly in those 
learned bodies, between the modern Greeks and Tro- 
jans. 
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« Sir, 
^< This will give yoit te BiMieMtaiMl, that there is at 
present in the society, whereof I am a member, a 
very considerable body of Trojans, whe, iipcm a pwi* 
per occasion, would not fail to detlare ourselves. In 
the meanwhile we do dU we can to annoy our enemies 
by stratagem, ajid are resolved, by the first opportu- 
nity, to attack Mr. Joshua B^nes {cjj whom we lodp. 
upon sfs the Achilles of the o^)osite party. As for 
myself I have had the reputation, ever since I came 
fr<mi school, of being a trusty Trepan, aiui ma reiwlv^ 
ed never to give quarter to the smallest particle cC 
Greek wherever I chance to meet it. It is fyt tius 
reascm I take it very ill of you, that.you sometimes 
hai^g out Greek colors at the head of your pa^i> 
imd sometimes give a word of the enemy even in the 
body of it. When I meet with any thing of this na* 
tMnej I throw down your speculations upon the table» 
with that form of words which we make use of whei| 
we declare war upon an author, 

thvcum €9t, non potett legi. 
I give you Uiis hint, that you may for iht future ab* 
stain from any such hostilities at your peril. 
C « Tuoitu*." 
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No. 246. WEDNESDAY, December ^2, 17U. 

I ■ ■ OvK a^a fl-o» yc xtretTn^ uv yrarisroTa ITyiAev; 

n»TPa* T'uAijSa-lot, or* to* vooj 8?*y airuy»)^. 

IioR.lL16.T. 33. 

No tmoroiu hero ever gave thee hirth. 

Nop ctcp tender goddess brought tl^ee forth : 

Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form. 

And raging seas preduc'd thee in a storm i 

A soul well-suiting thy tempestuous kind. 

So rough thy manners, so untam'd thy mind. Popb. 

" Mr. Spectator, ' 

XIlS your paper is part of the equipage of the teai- 
table, I conjure you to print what I how write to you : 
for I have no other way to communicate what I hare 
to say to the fair sex on the most importlmt circum- 
stance of life, even the care of children. J do not 
understand that you profess your 'paper is always to 
consist of matters which are only to entertain the 
learned and polite, but that it may agree with your 
design to publish some which may tend to the infor- 
mation of mankind in general ; and' when it does so, 
you do more than writing wit and humor. Give me 
leave then to tell you, that of all the abuses that ever 
you have as yet endeavored to reform, certainly libt 
one wanted so much your assistance as the abuse in 
nursing of children. It is unmerciful to see, that a 
woman endowed with all the perfections and bles- 
sings of nature, can, as soon as she is delivered, turn 
off hep innocent, tender, and helpless infant, mi 
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give it Yip to a woman' that is (ten thousand to one) 
neither in health nor good condition, neither sound in 
mind nor body, that has neither honor nor reputatioui 
neither love nor pity for the poor babe, but more re- 
g^xl for the money than for the whole child, and 
never will takeferther care of it than what,by"all the 
encouragement of money and presents, she is forced 
to ; like -fisop's eaith, which would not nurse the 
plant of another ground, although never so much 
improved, by reason that plant was not of its own pro- 
duction. And^sinee another's child is no more na- 
tural to a nurse than a plant to a strange and differ- 
ent ground, how can it be supposed that the child 
should thrive ; and if it thrives, must it not imbibe 
the gross hi^mors and qualities of the nurse like a 
I^ant in a different ground, or like a graft upon a dif- 
ferent stock ? Do not we observe that a lamb suck- 
ing a goat changes very much its nature, nay, even 
its skin and wool into the goat kind ? The power of 
a nurse over a child, by infusing into it with her 
milk her qualities and disposition, is sufficiently and 
daily observed ; hence came that old saying concern- 
ing an ill-natured .and malicious fellow, that he had 
imbibed his malice with his nurse's milk, or that 
some brute or othei* had been his nurse. Hence Ro- 
mulus and Remus were said to have been nursed by 
a wolf, Telephus, the son of Hercules, by a hind, Pe- 
Uus, the son of Neptune, by a mare, and JEgisthus by 
a goat ; not that they had actually sucked such crea- 
ture^, as some simpletons have imagined, but that 
their nurses had been of such a nature and temper, 
and infused such into them, 

^* Many instances may be produced from good 
authorities and daily experience, that children ac^ 
tually suck in the several passions and depraved in* 
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dkiations of their nurses, as ttiger, malice, fesri 
melancholy, sad&ess, deldre, and aversion. ThW 
^Diodorus, lib. 3. witnesses, when he . speaks, sajri&gf 
^at Nero the emperor's nurse had been very niuch 
addicted to drinking ; which hatat Nero received &oav 
his nurse, and was so very particular in this, that the t 
people took so much notice of it, as instead of TH>e'<c 
nus Nero, they called him Biberius Mero. The 
same Diodorus also relates of Caligula, predeceuo^ 
to Nero, that his nurse used to mc^sten the nipple 
of her breast frequently with blood, to make Caligtt<* 
la take the better hold of ^em ; which, says Diodo^ 
rus, was the cause th^t made him so blood-thirsty 
axui cruel all his life time s^er, that he lM>t onlf 
committed frequent murder by his own htsd, hot 
likewise wished that all luiman kind wore but one 
neck, that he might 4»ave the i^easure to cut it oiL 
Such like degeneraudles Astoiush the paronts, who n^ 
knowing after whom the child can take^ see cme m^ 
cline to stealing, am^her to drinking^ cruelty, stu** 
pidity : yet all these are not minded s Ni^, It iseasf 
to demonstrate that a clttld, although it be bona^ 
from the best of parents, may be corrupted by aa ifl" 
tempered nurse. How many children do we see dai*^ 
iy brought into fits, consumptions, rickets, «cc. mere- 
ly by sucking tlieir nurses when in a pAssion or 
fury ? But indeed almost any disorder of the n«rM 
is a disorder to the child ; and few nurses can be 
^feund in this town but what kbor vm^r some dis*- 
temper or other. The first question that is gene- 
r^y asked a young woman that wants to be a nurse^ 
Why she should be a nurse to odier peopi^*s xM* 
drcn ? is answered. By her having an ill husband, 
and that she must make shift* to live. I tfmik nW 
this very answer is cnou^ to give any body a shock) 
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if duly considered ; for ah ill husband may, or ten to 
one if he does not, bring home to his wife an ill dis- 
temper, or at least vexation and disturbance. Be- 
sides, as she takes the child out of mere necessity, 
her food will be accordingly, or else very coarse at 
best : whence proceed an ill-concocted and coarse 
food for the child ; for as the blood, so is the milk, 
and hence 1 am very well assured proceeds the 
acurvy, the evil, and inany other distempers. I beg 
of you, for the sake of the many poor infants that 
may and will be saved, by weighing this case serious- 
ly, to exhort the people with the utmost vehemence 
talet the children sUck their own mothers, both for 
the benefit of mother and child. For the geneml 
argliment, that the mother is weakened by giving 
suck to her children, is vain and simple; I will 
maintain, that the mother grows stronger by it, and 
will have her healdv better than she would have other- 
wise : she will find it the greatest cure and preser- 
vative for the vapors and future miscarriages, much 
beyond any other remedy whatsoever : her children 
will be like giants ; whereas, otherwise they are but 
living shadows, and like unripe fruit : and certainly 
if a woman is strong enough to bring forth a chil^^ 
she is bey6nd all doubt strong enough to nurse it 
afterwards fa J. It grieves me to observe and con- 
fer how many poor children are daily ruined by 
careless nurses ; and yet how tender ought they ta 
be of a poor infant, since the least hurt or blow, es- 
pecially upon the head, may make it senseless, stu- 
pid, or otherwise miserable for ever ? 

" But I cannot well, leave this subject yet; for it 
seems to me very unnatural, that a woman that has 
fed a child as part of herself for nine months, should 
have no desire to nurse it fimlier, when brought to 
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light aod before her eyes, s«id when b>' its cry it im- 
plores her assistance and the difice of a mother.— 
Do not the very cruellest of brutes attend their 
young ones ifith all the care and delight imaginabie? 
For how can she be caHed a mother that wiD not 
nurse her young ones ? This earth is called the mo- 
ther of all things^ not because she produces, but be- 
cause she maintains and nurses what she produces. 
The generation of the infiuit is the effect of desire, 
but the care of it argues virtue an^ choice. I am 
not ignorant but that there are some cases of necessity 
where a mother cannot give suck, and thefi out of 
two evils the least must be chosen : but there are so 
very few, that I am sure in a thousand there is hard- 
ly one real instance ; for if a woman does but know 
that her husband can spa^« about three or idx shil- 
lings a-week extraordinary (although this is but sel- 
dom considered)) she cei-tainly, with the assistance of 
h^r gossips, will soon persuade the good man ta send 
t^e child to nurse, and easily impose upon him, by 
pretending indisposition. This cruelty is supported 
by fashion, and nature gives place to custom. 
T ^ Sir, Your humble servant** 



No. 247. THURSDAY, December 13, 1711. 

^T ADDISOK. 

Hk ?o/xaaTwy nhii, HesioD. 

Their untir*d lips a wordy torrent poHr. 



w. 



E are told by some ancient authors, that So- 
crates was instructed in eloquence by a woman, whose 
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iiimae, if I am nx>t mistaken, was Aspasia. I have fn- 
deed very often looked upon^at art as the most pro- 
lix r for the female sex ; ajid I think tlw universities 
would do well to consider, whether they stould not 
fill the rhetoric chairs with she-professorsi. 

It has been said in the praise of some men, that 
they could talk whole hours together upon any; 
thing; but it must be ownedfto the honor of t^e 
other seX) that there are njtany among them who can 
t«dk whoJe hours togetiier upon nothing*. I have 
known a iiyoman branch out into a long extempore 
dissertation upon the edging of a petticoat ; and 
chide her servant for breaking a china cu^in all ^le' 
figures of rhetoriq. , „ 

Wei*e women admitted to plead in courts of jndi* 
cature, I am persuaded they would o^ry the elo- 
quence of the bar to greater heights than it has yet 
arrived at* If any one doubts this, let him be but 
present at those debates which freqiiently arise 
among the ladies of the British^^sbery. 

The first kind Jiierefoj-e of female orators which I 
dhall take notice of, are those who are employed in 
Erring up tlie passions ; a .pj«t of rhetoric in which 
Socrates's wife had perhaps made a greater profici- 
ency than his above-mentioned, teacher. 

The second kind of female orators are those who 
deal in invectives, and who are commonly known by 
the name of the censorious. The imagination and 
elocution of this set of rhetoricians is wonderful. 
With what a fluency of invention, and copiousness 
of expression, will they enlarge upon every little slip 
in the behavior of another ? With how many differ- 
ent; circumstances, and with what variety of phrases 
will they tell over the same story ? I have known an 
old lady make an unhappy marriage the subject of jft 
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month's conversadon. She blamed the bride in one 
place ; pitied her in another ; laughed at her m a 
third ; wondered at her in a fourth ; was angrjr witJi 
her in a fifth ; and in short, wore out a pair of coach- 
horses in expressing her concern for her. At length, 
after having quite exhausted the subject on this side, ' 
she made a visit to the new^mai lied pair, praised the 
wife for the prudent choice she had made, told her 
the unreasonable reflections which some midicious 
people had cast upoa her, and desired that \hey 
might be better- acquainted. The censure and ap- 
probation of this kind of women are therefin^ cmly to 
be considered as helps to discourse. 

A third kind of female orators may be comprehend- 
ed under the word Gossips. Mrs. Fiddle Faddle is 
perfectly accomplished in this sort of eloquence ; she 
launches out into descriptions of christenings, runs 
divisions upcm an head-dress, knows every dish of 
meat that is served up in her neighborhood, and en- 
tertains her company a whole afteraoon together 
with the wit of her little boy, before he is aWe to 
speak. 

The coquette may be looked upon as a fourth 
kind of female orator. To give herself the lar- 
ger field for discourse, she hates and loves in the 
same breath, talks to her lap-dog or parrot, is un- 
easy in all kinds of weather, and in every part of 
the room. She has false quarrels and fei^ed obli- 
gations to all the men of her acquaintance ; sighs 
when she is not sad, and laughs when she is not 
merry. The coquette is in particulai* a great mis- 
tress of that part of oratory which is called acdon i . 
and indeed seems to' speak for no other purpose but - 
as it gives her an opportunity of stirring a limb, or 
varying a feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing 
with her fan. 
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As for lie^s^fltotlgfets, ^Titkiaws, mimics, story- 
tellers, -with oiimf distt^cters of that nature, Tviiich 
give hitth to toquactty, they «re as cotifimottly found 
amoHg the vct&n as the women ; for which reason I 
ehall pas^ them over in -silence. 

I have t3(een oft^n J^tfzteled to 'aftfsigh a cause tvhy 
women should have this talent of a ready trttetaiice 
3A so much greater (nei^fedtibn t^ah itteli. I have 
sometimes ^&iA<6ied thfct tti^y hai^e not u Iretentive 
power, or ^e iaHt«T*y of s^ppressinf their thoughts 
men have, but that tht^ -are tii&cessitated to speak 
as evcry^ittgliKey think ; «hd if so,ftwouiidpterJitaps 
Itimish a very strong wrgutetent to tlie Oart^ia«\s, 
IcH'the^siiiiportiBgttf their ^doctrme, that the soiH al* 
ways ^inks. But as several are of t>pinlQin thift the 
fair sex are not altogether strangers to the sart tif liis- 
sembling and coii®eaUii|^tlfetr thotigHts> l-havcheen ^ 
forced to retinquifth that i&^^*ioh, and havc^^ic^fore 
endeavoredto se^ Aftfer somie better reason. In or- 
I der to it, a friend df mine, who is an excellent ana- 
tomist, has promised me, by the iirst opportunity, to 
dissect a woman's tongue, and to examine whether 
there may not be in it certain juices which render it 
sa wonderfully voluble or flippant ; or whether the 
fibres of it may not be made up of a finer or mofepli- 
ant #ircald ; or whether there are not in it s^it par- 
ticular muscles which dart it up and down by such 
su^^dcn ^kmces and vibrations ; or Whether, in the 
lastpflaceyiaiere ikay not be some certain undiscovered 
.channels from the he^ and ih'e h^irt to this little 
instrutjftnt of loquacity, and cohveybig into it a per- 
.fjietual affluence of animal spirits. Nbr^must I omit 
i^ie reason which H«dibras ha^ given why those wfM> 
. can t^k om triHes apeak ^vlth tlic greatest fluency ; 
^naimely^ that the tongae is like a r^e-horse (uj^ 
which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. 
V6l. IV. A a Digitized by Google 
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Which of these reasons soever may be looked up- 
on as the most probable, I think the Irishman's 
thought was very natural, who, after some hours con- 
versation with a female oi-ator, told her, that he be- 
lieved her tongue was very glad when she was asleep, 
for that it had not a moment's rest all the whiFe she 
was awake. 

, That excellent old ballad of the wanton Wife oj 
^ath has the following remarkable lines : 
* I tbmk« quoth Thomas, women's tongues 
* Of aspen leaves are made.* 

And Ovid, though in the description of a very bar- 
barous circumstance, tells us, That when the tongue 
of a beautiful female was cut out, and thrown upon 
the ground, it could not forbear muttering even in 
that posture. 

■ ■ Cwnpreruomforcipe linguam 

Mstuttt ensefero. Radix micat ultima V/ngtue. 
Jpaajacet, terraque tremens immurmurat tttrte ; 

Utgue aaUre aoht fmtt^at^ cauda coiubta 

JPalpita t ■ Met. 1. 6. V. 556. 

« — ..The blade had cut 

* Her tongue-sheer off, close to the tremUing root : 
« The mangled part still quiver'd on the ground, 

* Murmuring with a faint imperfect sound ; 

* And, as a serpent wreaths his wounded train, 

' Uneasy, panting, and possess'd with pain.' Croxaz.. 

If a tongue would be talking without a nriouth, 
what could it have done when it had all its organs of 
. speech and accomplices of sound about it ? I might 
here mention the story of the Pippin woman, had not 
4 some reason to look upon it as fabulous (bj. 

I must confess I am so wonderfully charmed with 
the music of this little instrument, that I would by 
no meaivs discourage it. All that I aim at by this 
dissertation is; to cure it of some disagreeable notes, 
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and in particular of those little jarrings and disson- 
ances which arise from anger, censoriousness, gos- 
siping, and coquetry. In short, I would always have 
it tuned by good-nature, truth, discretion, and sin- 
cerity. C 

No. 248. FRIDAY, December 14, 17 11. 

BY 8T££LB. 

ff9C maxime i^di est, uf quU^ue maanme opis indigeat im ei 
fotignmum opUulari, T y 1 1/. 

It is apnncipal point of daty to assist another most when be 
stands most in need of assistance. 

HERE are none who deserve superiority over 
others in the esteem of mankind, who do not make it 
their endeavor to be beneficial to society ; and who, 
upon all occasions which their circumstances of life 
can administer, do not take a certain imfeigned plea- 
sure in conferring benefits of one kind or other. 
Those whose great talents and high birth have plac- 
ed them in conspicuous stations of life, are indispen- 
sably obliged to exert some noble inclinations for the 
service of the world, or elise such advantages become 
misfortunes, and shade and privacy are a more eligi- 
ble portion. Where opportunities and inclinations 
are given to the same person, we sometimes see 
sublime instances of virtue, which so dazzle our ima- 
ginations, that we look with scorn on all which fn 
lower scenes of life we may ourselves be able to 
practise. But this is a vicious way of thinking i and 
It bears some spice of romantic madness for a man 
to imagine that he must grow ambitious, or seek ad- 
ventures, to be able to do great actions. It is in eve- 
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ry mcm's pow^r i^ th? world, who is above mere 
poverty, Botonly to do tkia^ wort^yr but beroic 
The grea( foimdafion of civil ^rtue isl sciH-dsnis^ ; 
and th^e ist noc^e {^ve tl^e necessities of life but 
bas opportunities of exercising that noble qualky, an^ 
doing as much as his circumstances will bear for tlie 
ease and convenience of other men ; and he who 
does more than Qirdinary mea practice, uppgo: au^ 
occasions as occur in his life, deserves the value of 
his friends as If he had done enterprizes which are 
usually attended with the highest glory. Mei^^ of 
public spirit differ rather in their circumstances than 
their virtue ; and the mao who does all he can in a 
low station, is more a hero thatx he who ojqnits any 
worthy action he is able to accomplish in a great on«. 
Iris not wmy yo9r^ ago since Lapirius, la wrong of 
tin ebier brother, caime to a great estate: by gift rf 
Js^jSviatber, by i?easoi» of the dissolute behavior of th^p 
Jfost-boi^. Shame and contrition reformed; th$ Hfe 
of tie di^heyited youth, and he became as reis^i^^ 
Mt for hi^ good q^aUtles a» formerly for bi^^ ermm^ 
I^piriuSfWho observed his brother'^ amen^fieiit^ &est 
liim, on a new-yesar's-da^ mthe morning, the firflow* 
ing letter : 

« Honored Brqthee, 
" I enclose to you the deeds whereby my father gay^ 
me this house and land : Had he lived until now, he 
would not have bestowed it in that manner ; he took 
it from the man you were, and I restore it to the man 
you are. lam, Sir, 

« Your affectionate brother, 

« and humble servant, P. T.*' 

As great and exalted ^urits undertake the pi«r3ttlt 
<^ ha^ffdous actions fop th« g^od of othert^ M ^ 
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same time gradfybg their passion for glory ; so clo 
worthy minds in the domestic way of life deny them- 
selves many advantages, to satisfy a generous bene- 
volence which they bear to their friends oppressed 
with distresses and calamities. Such natures one 
may call stores of Providence, which are actuated by 
a secret celestial influence to undervalue the ordina- 
ry gratifications of wealth, to give comfort to a heart 
loaded with affliction, to save a falling family, to pre- 
serve a bi*anch of trade in their neighborhood, to 
give work to the industrious, preserve the portion 
of the helpless infant, and raise the head of the 
mourning father. People whose hearts are wholly 
bent towards pleasure, or intent upon gain, never 
hear of the noble occurrences among men of indus- 
try and humoMty. It would look like a city romance, 
to tell them of the generous merchant, who the 
other day sent this billet to an eminent trader under 
difficulties to support himself, in whose fall many 
hundreds besides himself had perished ; but because 
I think there is more spirit and true gallantry in it 
than in any letter I have ever read from Strephon to 
Phyllis, I shall insert it, even in the mercantile l^on* 
est style in whiph it was sent* 

^* I have heard of &e casualties which have involv- 
ed you in extreme ctistress at this time ; and ktrnw** 
ing you to be a man of great good-nature, industry^ 
and probity, have resolved to stand by you. Be of 
good cheer, the bearer brings with him five thotisand 
pounds, and has my order to answer your drawing as 
much more on my ac<;ount. I did this in haste,for fear 
I should come too late for your relief j but you may 
value yourself with me to the sum of fifty thousand 
Aa2 
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poiuids ; for I can very cheekily run the hazard of 
being so much less lich than I am. now to save in 
honest man whom I lore. 

" Your friend and servant, W. S ." 
I think there is somewhere in Momai§^ mentioa 
made of a &mily-book, wherein all the ecscurr^cos 
that happened from one generation of that house to 
another were recorded (a)^ Were there such a 
method in the families which are concerned in this 
generosity, it would be an hard task for the greatest 
in Europe to give, in their own, an instance of a be- 
nefit better placed, or conferred with a more graoeftll 
air. It has been heretofore urged, how barbarcms 
and inhuman is any unjust step made to the disad- 
"vantage of a trader ; and by how much sUch an act to- 
wards him is detestable, by so much an^ct of lundness 
towards him is laudable. I remember to ha^e heard 
a beiicher of the Temple tell- a story of a tradition m 
their house, wher^e they hkd formerly a custom <tf 
choosing kings for such a season, and i^lowing hin 
his expdnces at the charge of tiie society* One of 
our kings (b)^ said my friend, carried l^s royal In- 
elination a little too far, and there was a committee 
ordered to look into the management of hia treasisry. 
Among other things it appeared, that his majesty, 
walking incog, in the cloister, had overheard a jK)or 
mian 4iay to another, such a small tfinn^would make 
ihe^the happiest tasssi in the world. The klng> Out of 
his royal compassion, privately inquired into his cba^ 
Vacter, and liiiding him a proper object of charity^ 
sent him the money. When the comnuttee read tiie 
report, the house passed his accounts with a plaudit 
without farther exaitiination, upon recital of this ar- 
ticle in them, L 3. d. 
T For makfcga man happy, 10 ; OQ : oa 
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No. 249. SATURDAY, December 15,1/11. 

Trya^ oenjou^oq e» j^tw? hkvw xaxov, FraO. Yet, Poet. 
Mirtfa out of season is a grievous ill. 



w. 



HEN I make choice of a subject ths^ has mrt 
been treated on by otheiss^ L throw together my re- 
Eections on it without any: ordeo or method, so that 
they may aj^ear rather in the looseness and freed<»ii 
of an essay, than h^. the reg^laiity of a set discourse?* 
It i& after this manner that I shall (Consider laughter 
and lidicule in my present paper. 

Man is the merriest ^ecies of the c:^atlon ; all 
above and below him are serious. He sees things 
in a diietenl; light from other beings, and finds his 
mirth, arising froB^ obj^ts that perliaps cause some- 
thing like pity or displeasure in higher natures. 
Laughter is indeed a very good coti^iterpoise to the 
spleen ; and it seeps but reasonable) that we should 
be capable of receiving joy from what is no real good 
to us, since we can receive grief from what is no 
real evil. 

I have, in my forty*seventh paper, raised a speculg^- 
tion on the notion of a modem philosopher, who de^- 
Bcribes the first mc^ive of laughter to be a secret comi* 
parison which we mafee between ourselves and the 
persons we laugh at ; or, in other words, that satis- 
faction which we receive from the opinion of sonq^e 
pre-eminence in ourselves, when we see the absur^ 
dities of another, or when we reflect on any pastab* 
surdities of our own. This seems to hold in most 
^^ses, and we may observe, that the vainest part of 
mankind are the most addicted to this pajssion. 
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I jbave read a sermon of a conventual in Ae chtirdi 
of Rome on these words of the wise many / amd t^ 
i&ughterj it, is mad ; and of mirth^ what does it ? 
Upon which he laid it down as a point of doctrine, 
that laughter was the effect of original sin, and that 
Adam could not laugh before th^ fall. 

Laughter, while it lasts, slack^ens and unbraces the 
mind, weakens the faculties, and causes a kind of 
remissness aiKi dissolution in all the powers of the 
soul, and thus far it may be looked upon as a weak-* 
ness in the con^sition of human nature. But if we 
consider the frequent reliefs we receive from it, 
and how often it breaks the gloom which is apt to 
depress the nund and damp our spirits, with tran- 
sient unexpected gleams of joy, one would take care 
not to grow too wise for so great a pleasure of life. 

The talent of turning men iiAo ridicule, and- ex- 
posing to laughter those (me converses with, is the 
qualification of lit^e ungenerous tempers. A young 
man with this cast of mind cuts himself off from all 
manner of improvement. Every one has his flaws and 
weaknesses ; nay, the greatest blemishes are. often 
found in the most shining characters ; but what an 
absurd thing is it to pass over all the valuable parts 
of a man, and fix our attention on his infirmities ? to" 
observe his imperfections more than his virtues ? 
and to make use of him for the &poit of others, ra*' 
ther than for our o^n improvement ? 

We therefore very often find, that persons the 
most accomplished in ridicule are those who are very 
shrewd at hitting a blot, without exerting any thing 
masterly in themselves. As there are many emi*^ 
nent critics who never writ a good line, there are 
many admirable buffoons that animadvert upon every 
single defect in another, wi&out ever discovering 
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the fe$^ beauty of theip ow«. % this m^ms these 
Uftlucky little wUs ojftea gain reputadon m the es- 
teem of vulgar minds, a&d raise iJiemselves aboye 
persons ef much more laudable characters* 

If the talent of ridicule were emplo3^ed to laugh 
men out of yice ind folly ^ k might be dT some use 
to the world : but instead of this, we find that k is 
generally made use of to. kugh men out of virtue and 
good sense, by atttacMng every t^iiig tha,t is solemii 
and se wus^ decent axkd prake-worlhy, in human life. 

We may observe, tibal in the first ages of the 
world, when the great souls and master-pieces of 
human i3^tur^ wepe produced, mcb shihed by a 
iM)bk simplicity of behavipr> and were strangers to 
those little emfeiemfijiments which are so fashionable 
in our prejaent conversation. And it is very remark^ 
uble, that n^Mrwithstantfog we fall sl&ott at pr^si^t of 
the ancieb^ta m p^try.^ pajsidbag, oratory, history, air^ 
chitecture^ ^dall th« noble arts a^ seieiiees wkl&h 
dbspend more npim genius than expevieacei, we eifi* 
c^edthem as muckia doggerel, humor, buriesqiMy 
and all the trivial airts. dl ridicule. We meet wiA 
more raillery among the modems, but more good 
sense am<mg the anciepts. 

The two great branches of ri^eule in writing, am 
comedy and burlesque. The &f«t ractieules persomt 
bfP drawing them in their proper ehana^lers, the 
other by drawing them quite unlike themselves. 
Burlesque is therefore of two ^nds ; the first repre- 
sents mean persons in the accoutrements of heroes^ 
the other describes great persons acting and speak- 
ing like the basest among the people. Don Quixote 
is an instance of the first, and Lucian's gods of the 
second. It is a dispute amon^lhe critics, whether 
burlesque poetry runs best in -ic verse, like that 
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of the Dispensary ; or in doggerel^, like that of Hudi- 
bras. I think where the low character is to be rais- 
ed, the heroic is the proper measure ; but when an 
hero is to be pulled down and degraded, it is done 
best in doggerel. 

If Hudibras had been set out with as much wit and 
humor in heroic verse as he is in doggerel, he would 
have made a much more agreeable figure, than he 
does ; though the generality of his readers ai'e so 
wonderfully pleased with the double rhymes, that I 
do not expect ihany will be of my opinion in this par- 
ticular. 

I shall conclude this essay upon laughter with 
observing, that the metaphor of laughing, applied to 
fields and meadows when they are in flower, or to 
trees when they are in blossom, runs througli 
all languages ; which I have not observed of any 
other metaphor, excepting that of fire and homing 
when they ire applied to love. This shews that 
we naturally jpcgard laughter £« what is in itself both 
amiable and beautiful. For this reason, likewise, Ve- 
nus has gained the title of (Pi?o/uniJv»^, the laughter* 
loving dame, as Waller has translated it, and is re* 
presented by Horace as the goddess who delights m 
laughter. Milton, in a joyous assembly of imaginary 
persons, has given us a very poetical figure of laugh- 
ter. His whole band of mirth is so finely described, 
that I shall set down the passage at length. 

* But come thou goddess, fair and free, 

* In heav'n yclep'd Euphrosyne, 

* And by men, heart-easing mirth, 

* Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
« With two sister graces more, 

* To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

* Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

* Jest and youthful jollity, 
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* Qidps and cranks and wanton wiles^ 

* Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles j 

* Such as hang' on Hebe*d cheek, 

« And love to live in dimple sleek : 

* Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

* ^nd laughter holing both his tidea, 

* Come, and trip it as you go . 

* On the light fantastic toe : 

* And in thy right-hand lead with thee 

* The mountain nymph, sweet liberty ; 

* And if I give thee honor due, 

* Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

* To live with her, and live with thee» 

* Iii unreproved pleasures free.* 

C li* Allegro, v. 11. &c. 



No. 250. MONDAY, December ir, 171 1. 

BY STEELS. 

Dkce dof^enduB adhuc, qua cemet atmeulw, ut H 
Cacua iter riumatrare veUt ; Jamen cupice si quid 
Et nos, quod cures propriumfedsse, hquamur. 

HoR.Ep.lM.l.v.3. 

Yet hear whit thy unskilful friend can say, 
- As if one blind pretends to shew the way j 
Yet 'see awhile, if what is fairly shown 
Be goody and such as you may make your own* 

Crbegh. 
« Mk. SpsctatoB) 

X OU sec the nature of my request by the Latin 
mo^o which I address to you. I am very sensible I 
ought not to use many words to you, who are one of 
but few ; but the following piece, as it relates to spe* 
culation in propriety of speech^ bemg a curiosity in 
its kind, begs your patience. It was found in a 
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poetical yirttioso's daset am6ilg his rarities ; and 
since the several treatises of thumbs, ears, and noses, 
have obliged the ^orld, this of eyes is at your service. 

<^ The first eye of consequence (under the invisible 
Author of all) is the visible luxainary of ti^e tmiverse. 
This glorious Spectator is said never to open his 
eyes at his nsing in a motnihg, without having a 
whole kingdotn of adorers m Persiftn silk, waiting at 
his levee. Millions of crealtures derive their sight 
from this original, who^ besides his being the great 
director of of^es, is the surest test whether eyes be 
of the same specie with that of ah eagle 6r that of 
an awl 4 the xstie he ^nboldens with a manly assur* 
ance to look, ^eak, act, or plead before the feces of 
a numerous assembly ; th% other he dazzles oulof 
countenance into a sheepish dejectedness. The sun- 
proof eye dares lead up a dance in ^ Ml court ; -ahd 
without blinking at the lusti^e of beauty, can distri- 
bute an eye of proper complaisance to a room crowd- 
ed with company, each of which iAe9et'v«s^arti«m]ar 
regard: ^w%A\e thfe<)ther shaikh fhSfti ciMi^Tftalion 
like a feai-ful d^tor, who^1*rVcr dfetffers *to !»QkA:t>«but 
.when he c^li ^6e nobody and nobody him. 

" The next kstJt^ce of optics is thfe'feaJidu^ ;Aj'gus, 
who (to speak thfe language of Cambridge) jwastxnc 
of a hundred ; and, being used as a spy in die afiBsirs 
of jealousy, was oblige'd to have all his eyes about 
him. We have no account of-thc pa^tH^U^ xolors, 
casts, and turns of this body of eyes ; but as he^ras 
^mp for his mistress Juno^ it is proikibla: he AsM all 
the tnodem leers, siy glmees^ Mid iM^ <Mtaer ^tftM'* 
'ties to serve ids parpt)Se«>. 8o«xe todit: «p«iii«ltim m 
^e then^kkig ut vrms to the 4ietitheiiii^h'«toekks ^ moA 
make no more of his ^^pesr«h«cn ^ 6b HuMf ispMigfes 
ef his iierald's eoat. 
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, « The next upon the optk !ist k old Janus, who 
stood in a double -sighted capacity^ like a person plac- 
4Bd betwixt two opposite looking-glasses, and so took 
a sort of retrospective cast at one view. Copies of 
this double-fiiced way are not yet out of fasliion with 
many professions? and the ingenious artists pretend 
to keep up this species by double-headed canes and 
spoons fa^ ; but there is no mark of this faculty ex- 
cept in the emblematical way of a wise general hav- 
ing an eye to both front and rear, or a pioMs man 
taking a review and prospect of his past and future 
state at ^he same time. 

" I must own, that the n^unes, colors, qualities, 
and turns of eyes vary almost in evei7 head ; for, not 
' to mention the common appellations of the black, 
the blue, the white, the grey, and the like ; the most 
remarkaWe are tho3e that botrow their titles from ani- 
mals, by virtue of some particular quality of resem- 
blance they bear to the eyes of the respective crea- 
tures ; as that of a greedy rapacious aspect takes its 
name from the cat, that of a sharp piercing nature 
from the hawk, thote of an amorous roguish look de- 
rive their title even from Uie she^ep : and we say 
such an one has a sheep's eye, not so much to denote 
the innocence as the simple slyness of the cast : nor 
is-this metaphorical inoculation a modem invention, 
for we find Homer taking the freedom to place the 
-eye of an ox, bull, or cow, in one of hii principal 
goddesses, by that frequent expression of 
*' BowGPK woTyi»*'H^ti*— — 
" The- ox-ey'd venerable Juno." 
' ** Now as to the peculiar qualities of the eye, tliat 
fine part of our constitution seems as much the re- 
ceptacle and seat of our passions, appetites, and ir. - 
clinations as the mind itself; at least it is the oui- 

Vol. IV. B b 
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ward portal to introduce them to the hoove withb ; 
or rather the common thoroughfere to let our affec- 
tions pass in and out ; love, anger, pride, and avarice, 
all visibly move in those little orbs. I know a young 
lady that cannot see a certain gentlemsm pass by, -with- 
out shewing a secret desire of seeing him again by a 
dance in her eye-balls ; nay, she cannot for the heart 
of her help looking half a street's length after any 
man in a gay dress. You cannot behold a cavetoi^ 
spirit walk by a goldsmith's shop without casdng a 
wishful eye at the heaps upon the counter. Does 
not a haughty person shew the temper of his soul in 
the supercilious roll of his eye ? and how frequently 
in the height of passion does that moving pictiire in 
our head start and stare, gather a redness and quick 
flashes of lightning, and make all its humors spailcle 
with fire, as Virgil finely describes it, 

' ArdentU ab ore 
*ScmUUa abnatunt : ocuUs tmcat acribtu igni^ 

JEneid. 12. v. 101. 

*' —From his wide nostrils flies 
" A fiery stream, and a^nerldesfromhift eyes.'* BbTocir. 

** As for the various turns of the eye-sight, such as 
the voluntary or involuntary, the half or the whole 
leer, I shall not enter into a very particular account 
of them ; but let me observe, that oblique vision, when 
natural, was anciently the mark of bewitchery and 
magical fascination, and to this day it is a malignam 
ill-look ; but when it is forced and affected, it caiTies 
a wanton design, and in play-houses and other public 
places, this ocular intimation is often an assignation 
for bad practices : but this irregularity in vision, to- 
gether with such enormities as tipping the wink, the 
circumspective roll,the side-peep through a thin hood 
oxfan, must be put in the class of heterc^cs, as all 
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wrong notions of religion are ranked under the gene- 
ral name of heterodox. All the pernicious ap- 
plications of sight are more immediately under the 
direction of a Sfiectator i and I hope you will arn^ 
your readers against the mischiefs which are daily 
done by killing eyes, in which you will highly oblige 
your wounded unknown friend, T. B (b}.*^ 

« Mr. Spectator, 
<* You professed in several papers your particular 
endeavors in tbe province of Sfiectator^ to correct 
the offences committed by starers, who disturb whole 
assemblies without any regard to time, place, or mo- 
desty. You complained also, that a starer is not usu- 
ally a person to be convinced by the reason of the 
thing, nor so easily* rebuked as to amend by admo- 
nitions. I thought thei*e£[>re fit to acquunt you with 
a convenient mechanical way, which may easily pre- 
vent or correct staring, by an optical contrivance of 
new perspective glasses, short and commodious like 
opera-glasses, fit^or short-sighted people as well as 
others, these glasses making the objects appear ei- 
ther as they are seen by the naked eye, or more dis- 
tinct, though somewhat less than life, or bigger and 
nearer. A person may, by the help of this invention, 
take a view of another without the impertinence of 
staring ^ at the same time it shall not be possible to 
know whom or what he is looking at. One may 
look towards his right or left band, when he is sup- 
posed to look forwards ; this is set forth at large in 
the printed proposals for the sale of these glasses, to 
be had at Mr. Dillon's, in Long-Acre, next door to 
the White-Hart. Now, Sir, as your Spectator has 
occasioned the publishing of this invention for the 
benefit of modest spectators, the inventor desires 
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your admonitions concerning the decent use of it ; 
and hopes, by your recommendation, that, for the fe- 
ture, beauty may be beheld without the torture and 
confusion wWch it suffers from the insolence of star- 
•rs. By this means you will relieve the innocent 
from an insult which there is no law to punish, 
though it is a greater offence than many which arc 
within the cognizance of justice (^cj. 
" I am, Sir, 

« Your most humble servant, 
Q " Abraham Spt.** 

N«. 251. TUESDAY, December 18, 1711. 

BT ADDISOK. - 

''"'^Idngwt centvm eunt, orague centtm, 

Ferrea vox, Viro. JEa, 6. v. 625. 

•——A hundred moudii^ a hundred tongues. 

And throats of braf s, inspir'd with iron lungs. Dn yi>£n. 

JL HERE is nothing .which more astonishes a fo- 
reigner, and frights a country 'squire, than the criet 
qf London, My good Mend, Sir Roger j often de- 
clares that he cannot get them out of his head, or go 
to sleep for them, the first week that he is in town. 
On the contrary^ Will Honeycomb calls them the Ra- 
?iiage de la villey and prefers them to the sounds of 
larks and nightingales, with all the music of the 
fields and woods. I have lately received a letter . 
from some very odd fellow upon this subject, which 
I shall leave with my reader, without saying any 
thing farther of it. 
« Sir, 
<< I am a man out of all busmess, and would wil- 
lingly turn my hand to any thing for an honest Uve- 
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IMiood. 1 hftve invented several pvojects^ for raising 
many nuUions of money wkhout burdening the sub- 
ject, but I cannot get the parliament to listen to ttie, 
-who look upon me forsooth as a crack and a pro- 
jector ; so ijiat, despairing to enrich either myself ot 
my country by tliis pi^lic-8pintednes%I weald make 
some proposal to you relating to a des^;ii whkh 1 
have very much at heart, and which may procure 
me cm handsome subsistence, if you witi be pteased ' 
to recommend it to the cibes oi LosdMi a»d Wtst^ 
minster. 

** The post I wouM ^m at, is to be c^aptvc^tef- 
general of the London-cries, which are at pvesent 
rnider no manner of rules <» ^^tci^^ine. i tbink I 
am pretty well quailed for iMs place, at bektg « 
man of very strong hmgs,^ ef great msight iBtoaM 
the branches of our British trades and manufactures, 
and of a competent skill m musie. 

<< The cries of Loa^n may he dmded into vocal 
andinstruments^ As fbr the latter^ tliey ttn at pre- 
sent under a very great disorder. A freenian of 
London hastheprWRegedfdhrtuiMiigawhelesttMet 
fbr an hour together witfi tike twanUng of a. b »w a > hge 
tie 0^ a frymg^pmi^. The wai^ha»a^ldHMqr«imii^ 
night stardes uskiourlMds asmuc^as^Mrbwaking 
in of a thief. The sow-gelder^s hem haa ia dn od soin^' 
tittng musics^ in it, but ^^ is seldom healed wMrin 
the liberties. I would tHereto^ propose, ttM no is- 
strument of tills naitupe ^ooM be hhmI^ use- of, 
which I hfive not tuned and licensed^ afite» haifing 
cavefulty exaw^ited ill wlkat maaft^ iff maf aflboi ^le 
etnrs of her majesty ^s- liege subjects. 

^Vecai erks are of a miich larger extent, and in- 
deed so full of incongruities and barbarkmsv that we 
appear a distracted eity to foreigners, who do mt 
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comprehend thexneamngef Mieli enon»cmsoittciiM ■ 
Mifk k generally sold in a note above Mid, and in 
sounds so exceeding sfanli, th0t k c^bea sets our 
teeth on edge. The chimne|r-swee]{er is crafined 
to no certain pitch ; he soiii6ti|nes utters hai^uolf in 
the deepest bass, and somctiiiieB in the isbacpest. 
treble ; sometimes in the bighest, and, soiottim— yjn 
the lowest note of the gamuc The same, dbacna- 
tixm might be made on ^le Mftailevs of ^oM^Jn^oidy 
not to mention broken glfM^s ;or l^ick-dust. In 
these, therefore, and the like cases,, it should be m^ 
care to sweeten and fntUow thp voices of these, iti- 
nerant tradesmee^ bef<»*e liiey mak/^ thcar i^)peaFazice 
in our stireeis, a3 al$o to acspommodate their caes to 
their rcspectUe whores ^ >9nd to takr care m parti- 
cular, that ^lose may not muke the most noise who 
have the least to sell, w^ichis very obaervabile in th« 
venders of cardnnatches, to whom 1 cannot but ap* 
ply the old proveib lOf Much ery^ but UtUe wool. 

^< Some of theae laat^mentioned musicians are lo 
very lou^ln the ^ale of thAse tiding manu&ctures, 
tiwtan honest spleneiiQ geatleaun of my ac(piai|it- 
^Ace bargained with one of them never to come iato 
the street where he lived; butt what was the effect) 
<»f tlds c<mtfact ? Why, the whole tribe of card- 
malchf-makei^ which frequent ^lat quarter, paasedJ 
by his door the very next day, in hopes of being 
bought off. {^fter the same manner. 

^ It is another great imperfection in our Lancjom 
cries, that there is no jvist time nor measure observe 
ed in diem. Our news dKcmld ii^leed be^ puUUaber 
in a very quick time, because it is a oonunodi^ 
will not keep cold. It shcmld not, however, be, ci 
with the same precipitation as fire ; yet, this is 
rally the case : abloody battle alarms the town 
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QtteendtOkMEietberJtti^miasyMit* Eveiy im»tkm of tke 
French Is {^ubtifihed in sq gr^at a hurry, that one 
would think the en«py were, at our gates. This 
likewise) I wq^M take upenm^ to regulate in siicba 
insum^} thattbe^e ob^d be some distinctiosi made 
between the i^irea^Rgof a vlcto^} a inarch, or ^uti 
ew^aa^meotf a Duloh» a Portugal, or a Spani^ mail. 
Nor must I owkf undiNr tiwa beiMi, these excessive 
akffma wlth/whkh aeveval .bs^st^irous rustics mfest 
our streets in tur^ip-seasoa ; and which are m^e 
inexcusable, because these are w»^s which ace in no 
danger of coolkig. upon t|i!^r:haads. , 

"There are otb^s who afS&cta y^. slow time, 
and are^ in m^r <^>i|iiQ&9 mtuch more tunable than the 
fom»er; the coo|ier ki particular sviGll^ his last note 
in an hollow Toif%, tliat is not witlwut its harmony ; 
nor can I forbear l^ing in8{»red witharmost agree* 
able melanclM>ly, when I hear thie^ sad and soleaan air 
with which the public are very dben asked if they 
have any chairs to mend ? Y«or ovsa memory may 
>ttgg^^ to you m»iy other huncBt^ble ditljles of the 
same nature, in wl^ch .the mosici^ wond^ully laa^ 
g^ishing and melodious. 

<< I am always pleased with that partkular time of 
the ymv wluch is proper for the picktifi^ of diU and 
cucumbers ; but, alas ! this cry, like the sfmg of the 
nightingale, is not heard ai^ve two months.. It woi^d 
therefore be worth while to consider, whether the 
same air might not in some cases be adapted to oth^r 
w(H*ds. 

^ It might likewise deserve our most serious con- 
^deration, idow fio*, in a well regulated city, those 
humorists are to be tolerated, who, not contented 
with the traditional cries of their forefisithers, have 
invented particular songs and tunes of tli^ir o\m; 
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smch a& waS) not mmf y^xs sioce^ liie pastsjc-aawv 
comau»dy known, b^ the name oi tbe Collf -MoMy* 
Paff (^a^J ; and sach as is at t^aist issf th^ vendev of 
pow4er ai^ waab-balls^ wfacs if I am nghtly infoioft^ 
mif goe& under the nane o£ JPfmdeir^WaJu 

<< I nMMt net l^re omit one parfscnlar absuniky 
which nmn through thi» whole vociferous genera- 
^n, «adt which readoi*s ^leir eries very often 
not only incommodious but altogether useless to 
tibe public ; I mean, that idle accomplishment whidi 
they aU of them aim at, of crying so as n0l to be un- 
derstood. Wheliier or no they have learned t)»9 
fipom sev^^ of our affected singers, I will not take 
upon me ta say ; but most certeon it is| that people 
know the wares ^ey deal in rather by their tunes 
than by their words : insomuch that I have some- 
times seen a country-boy run out to buy apples ei 
a bellows^^sender) and ^ger-bread.from 9t gnnder 
of knives sari sciesars. Nay^ so stiaangely infiiytuated 
are some very eminent artists of tl^ p^ticutar grace 
m a cry, th«t n<me but their acqioainttuiee aa^ vJbite to 
guess at their proiessien ; for who ekie eaa hAow^ 
that work if I had it should be the signification <^ a 
eom*cutter. 

^ Forasimich therefore as persons of this rank are 
seldom men of genius or capacity, I think it would be 
very proper that some man of good smiae and sowid 
judgment should prewde over these public cries. 
Who should permit none to lifi up their voices in our 
streets that have not tunable throats, and are not only 
able to overcome the noise of the crowd, and the 
rattling of coaches, but also to vend their respective 
merchandizes in apt phrases, and in the most dis^ 
tinct and agreeable sounds, I do therefore humbly 
recommend myself as a person rightly qualified fci 
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this post ; and if I meet with fitting encoutagement, 
shall communicate some o^er projects which 1 have 
by me, that may no less contribute to the emolument 
of the public. I am, 

"Sir, Sec. 

<< Ralph Crotchet.'* 

No. 252. WEDNESDAY, December 19, 1711. 
. BY STEELE. From the L^er-box. 

Erranti, passimque ocuhs per cunctaferenti. 

ViKO. JEn. 9. V. 570. ' 
Exploring every place with' curious eye. 
" Mr. Spectator, 

« 

X AM very sorry to find by your discourse upon 
the eye, (No. 250) that you have not thoroughly stu<fi- 
ed the nature and source of that part of a beauteous 
face. Had you ever been in love, you would have 
said ten thousand things, which it seems did not oc- 
cur to you : do but reflect upon the nonsense it makes 
men talk, the flames which it is said to kindle, the 
transport it raises, the dejedlion it causes in the 
bravest men ; and if you 'do believe those things are 
expressed to an extravagance, yet you will own, that 
the influence of it is very great which moves men to 
that extravagance. ' Certain it is, that the whole 
strength of the mind is sometimes seated there; that 
a kind look imparts all that a year's discburse could 
give you in one moment. What matters it what she 
says to you? See how she looks, is the language of 
all who know what love is. When the mind is thus 
summed up and expressed in a glance, did you nc- 
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vcr obsei*ve a sudden joy arise in the countenance of 
a k>ver ? Did you never see the attendance of years 
paid, over-paid, in an instant ? You a Sfiec0atory and 
not know that the intelligence of affection is carried 
on by the eye only ; Aat good-breeding has made the 
tongue falsify the heart, and act a part of continual 
constraint, while nature has preserved the eyes to her- 
self, that she may not be disguised or misrepresent- 
ed. The poor bride can give her hand, and say, / rfo, 
with a languishing air to the man she is obliged by 
cruel parents to take for mercenary reas<ms, but at 
the same time she cannot look as if she loved ; her 
eye is full of sorrow, and reluctance sits in a tear, 
while atit offering of the sacrifice is performed in 
what we call the marriage-cerem<»y. Do you never 
go to plays? Canned you disdnguish between the 
eyes of tho^ who go to see from those who come to 
be seen ? I am a wm&an turned of thirty, and am on 
the observation a little; therefore, if you or your cor- 
respondent had consulted me in your discourse 09 
Ate eye, I could have told you that the eye qf Leo- 
nora is slily watchful while it looks negligent ; she 
k»oks round her without the help of the glasses you 
•peak of, and yet seems to be employed on objecta 
directly before her. This eye is what affects chance- 
medley, and on a sudden, as if it attended to another 
thing, turns all its charms against an pgler. The 
eye of Lusitania is an instrument of premeditated 
murder, but the design being visible, destroys the 
execution of it ; and with much mx^e beauty than 
t)^ of Leonora, it is not half so mischievous. There 
is a brave soldier's daughter in town, thatby her eye 
has been the death of moro than ever her &ther made 
fly before him *. A beautiful eye makes silence elo- 
* The Duke gf M«illiorou|^'8 second daughter. 
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^ent) a kind eye makes contrafiction an assenty an 
enraged eye makes beauty deformed. This fittle 
member g^ves life to every other part about us ; and 
I believe the story of Argus imi^iet no more than 
that the eye is in every part^ ti^it is to say, ev^ery 
other psurt will be mutilated, were not itt force repre- 
sented more by the eye than ev^i by ittelf. J^itthis 
is heathen Greek to those who hvre not conversed 
by glances. This, Sir, is a language, in whieh there 
can be no deceit, nor can a skil^ observer be impos- 
ed up<m by looks even amcmg politicians and cour* 
tiers. If you do me the honor to pro^this among 
your speculations, I shall in my next make you a pre- 
sent of secret history, by transkiting all tiie kx>ks of 
the next assembly of ladies and gentlemen into words, 
to adorn some future paper. I am. Sir, 
<< Your falth&l frigid, 

^ Mart Hbartfrbe.*' 

" Dear Mr. Spectator, 
« I have a sot of a husband that lives a very scanda* 
lous life, and wastes away his body and fortune in de- 
baucheries ; and is immovable to all the arguments I 
can urge to him. I would gladly know whether, in 
" some cases, a cudgel may not be allmved as a good 
figure of speech, and whether it may not be lawfully 
used by a female orator. 

** Your humble servant, 

** Barbara Crabthee.** 

^ Mr. Spectator, 
*< Though I am a praetidoner in the law, of some 
standing, and have heard many eminent pleaders in 
my time, as well as other eloquent speakers of botfi 
universities, yet I ag^ee with you, that women are 
better qualified to succeed in oratory than the tnen. 
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and believe this Is to be reserved inta natural causes. 
You have mentioned only the volubility of their 
tongue ; but what do 3F0U think of the silent flattery 
of their pretty faces, and the persuasion which even 
an insipid discourse carries with it when flowing 
irom beautiful lips, to which it would be cruel to de- 
ny any thing ^ It is certain too, that they are possess- 
ed of some springs of rhetoric which men vrant, such 
afr teanrs, feinting fits, and the like, whith I have seen 
empk>yed upon occasion with good success. You 
must know I am a plain man, and love my money ; 
yet I have a spouse who is so great an orator in this 
way, that she draws from me what sum she peases. 
E^&ry room in my housa k furnished with trophies 
of her eloquence, rich cabinets, piles of china, Japan 
screens, and costly jars ; and if you were to come in- 
to my great parlor, you would hncy yourself in an 
India ware-house ; besides this, she keeps a squirrel, 
and I am doubly taxed to pay for the china he breaks. 
She is seized with periodical fits about the time of 
the subscriptions to a new opera, and is dro^vned in 
tears after having seen any woman there in finer 
clothes than herself: these are arts of persuasion 
purely feminine, and which a tender heart cannot re- 
sist. What I would therefore desire of you is, to 
prevail with your friend who has promised to dissect 
a female tongue, that he would at the same time give 
us the *anatomy of a female eye, and explain the 
sjirings and sluices which feed it with such ready- 
supplies of moisture : and likewise show by what 
means, if possible, they may be stopped at a reason- 
able expence : or, indeed, since there is something 
so moving in the very image of weeping beauty, it 
would be worthy his art to provide, that these elo- 
quent drops may no more be lavished on trifles, or 
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employed as servants to their way wajd wills ; but 
i^served for serious occasions in life, to adorn gene- 
i*ous pity, true penitence, or real Borrow. 

« I am, Sec."* 
• By Air. Hughes. 



No. 253. . THURSDAY, December 20, IT 11. 

BY ADDISON. 

ttuHgnor quiiguam reprehendii non quia ctMH 
Compositum^ iUepideve putetttTf ted quia nuper. 

HoR. Ep. 1. 1. a. V. 73. 
I lose my patience^ and I own it too. 
When works are censur'd, not as bad, but new. Po p e. 

HERE is nothing which more denotes a great 
mind than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. 
This passion reigns more among bad poets than 
among any other set of men* 

As there are none more ambitious of fame than 
those who are conversant in poetry, it is very natu* 
ral for such as have not succeeded in it to depreciate 
the works of those who have. For since they can- 
not raise themselves to tlie reputation of their fellow- 
writers, they must endeavor to sink it to their own 
pitch, if they would still keep themselves upon a 
level with them. 

The greatest wits that ever were produced in one 
"age, lived together in so good an understanding, and 
celebrated one another with so much generosity, 
that each of them receives an additional lustre from 
his contemporaries, and is more famous for having 
lived with men of so extraordinary a genius, than if 
Vol. IV. C c Digitized by Google 
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he hswl himself been the sole wonder of the age. I 
need not tell my reader, that I here point at the 
reign of Augustus, and I believe he will be of my 
opinion, that neither Virgil nor Horace would have 
gained so great a reputation in the world, had they 
not been the friends and admirers of each other. In- 
deed, all the ^eat writers of that age, for whom 
singly we have so great an esteem, stand up together 
as vouchers for one another's reputation. But^ at tht 
same time that Virgil was celebrated by Oallus, 
Propertius, Horace, Vaiius, Tucca, and Ovid, we 
know that Bavius, and Maevius, were his declared 
foes and calmnniators. 

In our own country a man seldom sets up for a po- 
et, without attacking the reputation of all his bixsthers 
in the art. The ignorance of the modems, the scrib- 
blers of the age, the decay of poetiy, are the topics 
of detraction, with which he makes his entrance into 
the world : but how much more noble is the fame 
that is built on candor and ingenuity, according to 
those beautiftil lines of Sir John Denham, iii his poem 
on Fletcher's works : 

' But whither am I stray'd ? I need not raise 

* Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise : 
« Nor is thy fame on lesser ruins built, 

' * Nor needs thy juster title the foul guilt 
« Of eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 

* Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain.' 

I am sorry to find that an author, who is very just- 
ly esteemed among the best judges, has admitted 
some strokes of this nature into a very fine poem, I 
^mean The jirt of Criticism^ which was published 
some months since, and is a masterpiece in its kind 
The observations follow one another like those in 
Horace's Art of Poetry^ witliout that methodical re- 
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gularity which would have been requisite in a prose 
author. They are some of them uncommon, but 
such as the reader must assent to when he sees them 
explained with that elegance and perspicuity in which 
they are delivered. As for those which are the most 
known and the most received, they are placed in so 
beautiful a light, and illustrated with such apt allu- 
sions, that they have in them all the graces of novelty, 
and make the reader, who was before acquainted with 
them, still more convinced of their truth and solidity. 
And here give me leave to mention wlmt Monsieur 
Boileau^has so very well enlarged upon in the prefixc 
to his works, that wit and fine-writing do not consist 
so much in advancing things that are new, as in giv- 
ing things that are known an agreeable turn. It is 
impossible for us, who live in the latter ages of the 
world, to make observations in criticism, morality, or 
in any art or science, which have not been touched 
^pon by others. We have little else left us, but to 
represent the conunon sense of mankind in more 
strong, more beautiful, or more uncommon lights. 
If a reader examines Horace* a f4rt qf Foetrx^^ he will 
find but very few precepts in it, which he may not 
meet with in Aristotle, and which were not commonly 
known by all the poets of the Augustan age. His way 
of expre^ion and applying them, not his invention of 
them, is what we are chiefly to admire. 

For this reason I think theie is nothing in the 
world so tiresome as the works of those critics, who 
write in a positive dogmatic way, without either lan- 
guage, genius, or imagination. If the reader would 
see how the best of the Latin critics writ, he may 
find their manner very beautifully described in the 
characters of Horace, Petronius, Quintilian, and Lon- 
ginus, as they are drawn in tlie essay of which I am 
now speaking. 
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Since I have mentioned LiNiginusy who in his re- 
flections has given us the same kind of subtime, which 
he observes in the several passages that occasioned 
them ; I cannot but take notice, tjbatour English aa* 
thor has, after the same manner, exempli&ed several 
of his precepts in the very precepts themselves. I 
shall produce two or three instances <rf this kind. 
Speaking of the insipid s^^oothi^fis which «>me 
readers are sQ.much m love with, he has the foUow« 
ing verses. 

' These equal fyUablet alone require, 

* Though oft the ear the open looweh tire, 

* While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

* And ten low words oft creep in one dull line* 

The gaping of the vowels in the second line, the 
expletive c?o in the third, and the ten monosyllables in 
the fourth, give such a beauty to this passage, aa 
would hs^re been veiy much admired in an ancient 
poet. The reader may observe the following lise^ 
in the same view. 

' A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

« That, like a wounded snake^ drags its slow length along.' 

And afterwards, 

* 'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence ; 
** The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

* Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

' And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 0ows s 
< Rut when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

* The hoarse rough verse should like the toi^-etU Tore. 

* When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

* The line too labours and the words move slow : 

* N5t so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

* Flies o'er tb' unbending com, and skims along the main.' 

The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the foi*egoing 
lines puts me in mind of a description in Homer*s 
Odyssey, which none of the critics have taken notice 
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of. It is when Sisyphus is represented lifting his 
stone \xp the hill, which is no socmer can led to the 
top of it, but it immediately tumbles to the bottom. 
The double motion of the stone is admirably descib- 
ed in the numbers of these verses ; as in the four 
first it is heaved up by several Bfiondees^ intermixed 
with proper breathing-places, and at last trundles 
down in a continual line of dactyls. 
K«i fjLviv tiav^v HTf^ovy K^Ti^ otXyi E;^oyTa, 

HtO* jLtEV (TKO^iTTOy^iVOg ;^E§0**y TE W00"4J/ T6. 
. AoMV OLVdi ft>06(rX6 WOT* Xo^V Ot,XK^ 0T£ /^eXXo* 

Ax^v WE^^a^EHVj tot' aTros^EN^oto-xE Kgaraw?. 

AuT*? ET«Ta tte^ovJe JcvXivhro Xex^q avcti^»j. Odyss. 1. IX. 

* I tum'd my eye, and as I turn'd, survey'd 

* (A mournful vision ! ) the Sisyphian shade : 

* With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

* Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ston6 : 

* The hoge round stone> resukmg with a bound, 

* Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the 

* ground.* Pope. 

It would be endless to quote verses out of Virgil 
which have this particular kind of beaut^y in the num- 
bers ; but I may take an occasion in a future paper, 
to show several of them which have escaped the obt 
nervation of others, 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking notice, 
that we have three poems in our- tongue, which af e 
of the same nature, and each of them a masterpiece 
in its kind; the essay on translated verse, the essay 
on the art of poetry, and the essay upon criticis^n. 
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No. 254. FRIDAY, December 21,1711. 

BY STEELE. 

On love of ^rtue reverence attends ! 
But sensual pleasure in our ruin ends. 



w 



HEN I consider the false impressions which 
are received by the generality of the world, I am 
troubled at none more than a certain levity of thought, 
which maoy young women of quality have entertain^ 
ed, to the hazard of their characters, and the certain 
misfortune of their lives. The first of the following 
letters may best represent the faults I would now 
point at ; and the answer to it^ the temper of mind in 
a contrary character. 

^ My Dear Harriot, 

^ If thou art she i but oh how f^len 1 how chsoig- 
ed I what an apostate ! how lost to all that's gs^ and 
agreeable ! To be married, I find, is to be buried a- 
live ; I cannot conceive it more dismal to be shut up 
in a vault to converse with the shades of my ances- 
tors, than to be carried down to an old manor-house 
in the country, and confined to the conversation of a 
sober husband and an awkward chamber-maid. For 
variety I suppose you may entertain yourself with 
madam in her grogram gown, the spouse of your 
parish vicar, who has by this time, I am sure, well 
furnished )rou with receipts for making ^salves and 
possets, distilling cordial waters, making syrups, and 
applying poultices. 

" Blest solitude ! I wish thee joy, my dear, of thy 
loved retirement, which indeed you would persuacte 
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me is veiy agreeable, and different enough from 
what I have here described : but, child, I am afi*aid 
thy brains area little disordered with romances and 
novels ; after six months marriage to hear thee talk 
of love, and paint the country scene so softly, is a lit*- 
tie extravagant ; one would think you lived the lives 
of Sylvan deities, or roved among the walks of Para- 
dise, like the first happy pair. But, pr'ythee, leave 
these whimsies, and come to town, in order to live 
and talk like other mortals. However, as I am ex- 
tremely interested in your reputation, 1 would wil- 
lingly give you a little good advice^at your first ap- 
pearance under the character of a married woman : 
')is a little insolent in me, pei4iaps, to advise a ma- 
tron 5 but I am so afraid you will make so silly a fi- 
gure as a fond wife, that I cannot help warning you 
not to appear in any public places with your hus- 
band, and never to saunter about St. James's Park 
together : if yoii presume to enter the ring at Hyde 
Park together (No. 88.), you are ruined for ever; 
nor must you take the least notice of one another at 
the play-house or opera^ unless you would be laugh- 
ed at for a very loving couple most happily paired in 
the yoke of wedlock. I would reqommend the ex- 
ample of an acquaintance of ours to your imitation ; 
she is the most pegligent and fashionable wife in the 
world ; she is hardly ever seen in the same place with 
her husband, and if they happen to meet, you would 
think them perfect strangers ; she never was heard 
to name him in his absence, and takes care he shall 
never be the subject of any discourse that she has a 
share in. I hope you will propose this lady as a pat- 
tern, though I am very much afraid you will be so 
silly as to tJiink Portia, Etc. Sabine and Roman wives 
much brighter examples. I wish it may never come 
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into your head to inutate those antiquated creatures 
so far, as to come into public in the habit as well as 
air of a Roman matron. You make already the en- 
tertainment at Mrs. Modish's tea table ; she says, 
she always thought you a discreet person, and quali- 
fied to manage a family with adn>irable prudence z 
she dies to see what demure and serious airs wed- 
lock has given you ; but, she says, she shall never 
fbrgive your choice of so gallant a man as Bellamour, 
to transform him to a mere sober husband ; 'twas un- 
pardonable. You see, my dear, we all envy your hap- 
piness, and no person more than 

"Your humble servant, 

« Lydia.'* 

" Be not in psdn, good Madam, for my appearance 
iti town ; I shall frequent no public places, or make 
any visits where the character of a modest wife is 
ridiculous. As for your wild raillery on matrimony, 
'tis all hypocrisy ; you, and all the handsome young 
women of your acquainftance, show yourselves to no 
dther purpose than to gain a conquest over some 
man of worth, in order to bestow your charms and 
fortune on him. There's no indecency in the confes- 
sion, the design is modest and honorable, and all 
your affectation cannot disguise it. 

" I am married, and have no other concern but to 
please the man I love ; he is the end of every care I 
have ; if I dress it is for him ; if I read a poem or 
play, it is to qualify myself for a conversation agree- 
able to his taste : he is almost the end of my devo- 
tions ; half my prayers are for his happiness~I love? 
t6 talk of him, and never hear him named but with 
pleasure and emotion. I am vour friend, and wish 
you happiness : but am sorry to see, by the air of 
your letter, that there are a set of -women who are got 
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into the common-place raillery of every thing that 
is sober, decent, and proper ; matrimony and the 
clergy are the topics of people of little wit and no 
understanding. I own to you, I have learned of the 
vicar's wife all you tax me with : she is a discreet, 
ingenuous, pleasant, pious woman ; 1 wish she had 
the handling of you and Mrs. Modish : you would 
find, if you were too free with her, she would soon 
mak^ you as charming as ever you wei'e, she would 
make you blush as much as if you never had been 
fine ladies. The vicar. Madam, is so kind as to vi- 
sit my husband, and his agreeable conversation has 
brought him to enjoy many sober happy hours when 
even I am shut out, and my dear master is entertain- 
ed only with his own thoughts. These things, dear 
Madam, will be lasting satisfactions, when the fine 
ladies, and the coxcombs by whom they form them* 
selves, are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old 
age. I am, Madam, 

« Your most humble servant, 

" Mary Home.'' 

« Dear Mr. SpEcf ator, 
« You have no goodness in the world, and are not 
in earnest in any thing you say that is serious, if you 
do not send me a plain answer to this : I happened 
some days past to be at the play, where, during the 
time of performance, I could not keep my eyes off 
from a beautiful young creature who sat just before 
me, and who, I have been since informed, has no 
fortune. I would utterly ruin my reputation for 
disci*edon to marry such a one, and by what I can 
learn she has a character of great modesty, so that 
there is nothing to be thought on any other way.— 
My mind has ever since been so wholly bent on her. 
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thi^ I am much in danger of doing something very 
extravagant without your speedy advice to, Sir, 
' " Your most humble servant." 

I am sorry I cannot answer this impatient gentle- 
man, but by another question. 

" Dear Correspondent, 
« Would you marry to please other people or your- 
self?" T 

No. 255. SATURDAY, December 22, 171 1. 

BY ADDISON. 

l^audis amore tumes ! sunt ceiHa piacula, tju^e te 
Ter pure, iecto poierunt recreare libello. 

HoR. Ep. 1. 1. 1. V. Z6. 
Imi tatbd. 
Know, there are rhymes, which (^eeh and fresh ap • 

piy'd) 

W ill cure the arrant'st puppy of his pride. Popb. 

X HE soul, considered abstractedly from its pas- 
sions, is of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in 
its resolves, and languishing in its executions. The 
use therefore in its passions is to stir it up, and to 
put it upon action, to awaken the understanding, to 
enforce the will, and to make the whole man more 
vigorous and attentive in the pr6secution of his de- 
signs. As this is the end of the passions in general, 
so it is particularly of ambition, which pushes the 
soul to such action* as are apt to procure honor and 
reputation to the actor. But if we carry our reflec- 
tions higher, we may discover farther ends of Provi- 
dence in implanting this passion in mankind. 

It was necesitary for the w^ld, that aits should 
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be invented and improved, books written and trans- 
mitted to posterity, nations conquered and civilized* 
Now, since the proper and genuine motives to these 
and the like great actions would only influence vir- 
tuous minds, there would be but small improve- 
ments in the world, were there not some common 
principle of action working equally with aH men.— - 
And such a principle is ambition, or a desire of 
fame, by which great endowments are not suffered 
to lie idle and useless to the public, and many vicious 
men, over-reached as it were, and engaged, contrary 
to their natural inclinations, in a glorious and lauda- 
ble course of action. For we may farther observe, 
that men of the greatest abilities are most fired 
with ambition ; and that on the coptraiy, mean and 
narrow minds are the least actuated by it ; whether 
it be that a man's sense of his own incapacities 
makes him despair of coming at fame, or that he has 
.not enough range of thought to look out for any 
good which does not more immediately relate to his 
interest or convenience, or that Providence, in the 
very frame of his soul, would not subject him to such 
a passion as would be useless to the worldy and a tor- 
ment to himself. 

Were not this desire of feme vei^ strong, the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing it 
when obtained, would be sufficient to deter a man 
from so vain a purstiit. 

How few are there who are furnished with abilL^ 
ties sufficient to recommend their actions to the admi- 
ration of the world, and to distinguish themselves 
from the rest of mankind I Providence for the most part 
sets us upon a level, and observes a kind of propor- 
tion in its dispensations towards us. If it renders us 
perfect in one accomplishment, it generally leaves us 
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defective in another, and seems careful rather of pre- 
serving every person from being mean and deficient 
in his qualifications, than of making any single one 
endoent or extraordinary. 

*' And among those who are the most richly en- 
dowed by nature, and accomplished by their own in- 
dustry, how few are there whose virtues are not ob- 
scured by the ignorance, prejudice or envy of their 
beholders 1 Some men cannot discern between a no- 
ble and a mean action ; others are apt to attribute 
them to some false end or intention ; and others 
purposely misrepresent, or put a wrong interpreta- 
tion on them. 

But, the more to enforce this consideration, we 
may observe, that those are generally most unsuc- ' 
cessful in their pursuit after fame, who are most de- 
sirous of obtsdning it. It is Sallust's remark upon 
Cato, that the less he coveted glory, the more he ac- 
quired it. 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in crossing our 
inclinations, and disappointing us in what our hearts 
are most set upon. When therefore they have dis- 
covered the passionate desire of fame in the ambi- 
tious man (as no temper of mind is more apt to show 
itself),they become sparing and reserved in their com- 
mendations, they envy him the satisfaction of an ap- 
plause, and look on their prdises rather as a kindness 
done to his person, than as a tribute paid to his me- 
rit. Others, who are free from this natural perverse- 
ness of temper, grow wary in their praises of one 
who sets too great a value on them, lest they should 
raise him too high in his own imagination, and by 
consequence remove him to a greater distance from 
themselves. 

But farther, this desire of fame naturally betrays 
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the ambitious man into such indecencies as are a les- 
sening to his reputation. He is still afndd lest any 
of his actions should be thrown away in private, lest 
his deserts should b^ concealed from the notice of 
the world, or receiye any disadvantage from the re- 
ports which others make of them. This often sets 
him on empty boasts and ostentations of himself, and 
betrays him into vsdn fantastic recitals of his own per- 
formance : his discourse generally leans one way, 
and, whatever is the subject of it, tends obliquely ei- 
ther to the detracting from others, or to the extolling 
of himself. Vanity is the natural weakness of an 
ambitious man, which exposes him to ^e secret 
scorn and derision of those he converses with, and 
ruins the character he is so industrious to advance 
by it. For though his actions are never so glonous, 
they lose their lustre when they are drawn at lai-ge, 
and set to show by his own hand ; and, as the world 
is more apt to find &ult than to commend, the boast 
win probably be cei^ured, when the great action that 
occasioned it is forgotten. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on as 
a meanness and imperi^ction in the greatest charac- 
ter. A solid and substantial greatness of soul looks 
down with a generous neglect on the censures and ap- 
plauses of the multitude, and places a man beyond 
the little noise and strife of tongues. Accordingly, 
we find in ourselves a secret awe and veneration for 
the character of one who moves above us in a regu- 
lar and illustrious course of virtue, without any 
regard to our good or ill opinions of him, to our re- 
proaches or commendations : as, on the contrary, it 
is usual foB us, when we would take oIf from the 
fame and reputation of an action, to ascribe it to vain 
glory, and a deidre of fame in the actor. Nor is tliis 

Vol. IV, Dd 
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cominonjudgment and opinion of maidund ill found- 
ed : for certainly it denotes no gi*cat brav^y of twti 
to be worked up to an^ noble mitioa by sp selfisli « 
motive, and to do tliat out of a desire of £ime, wluch 
we could not be prompted to by a disinterested lowe 
to mankind, or by a generous passion for tbe glory 
of him that made us. 

Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, 
but particularly by jthose who thirst after it ; since 
most men have so much either of ill«nature, or of 
wariness, as not to gratify or sooth the vanij;y. of tfee 
ambitious man, and since this rery thirst after fame 
naturally betrays him into such indecencies, as axe 
lessening to his repujbtlon, and is itself looked upon 
as a weakness in the greatest characters* 

In the next place, £iime is easily lo^ and as diffi- 
cult to be preserved as it was at £[rst to be acquired. 
But tl^is I shall make the subject of a following pa- 
p^n C 

No. 2^6. MONDAY, December 24, 1711. 
BT Apniso^. 

Desire of fame by various ways is crost ; 
Hard to be g^n'd, and easy to be lost. 

X HERE are many passions and tempers ofmaid 
which natiu^y dispose us to depress and vilify the 
merit of one rising in tiie esteem oi mankind. Alt 
those who made their entrance into the w<ffld wkh 
the same advaatf^s, and were once locked on. itt hii 
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•equals, are apt to think the fame of his merits a re- 
flection on their own indeserts ; and will therefore 
take care to reproach him with the scandal of some 
past action, or derogate from the worth of the present, 
that they may sdfl keep him on the same level with 
themselves. The like kind of consideration often 
stirs up tiic envy of such as were once his superiors, 
ivho think it a detraction from their merit to see 
another get ground upon them and overtake them in 
the pursuits of glory ; and will therefore endeavor 
to sink his reputation, that they may the better pre- 
•feerve Aeir oxvn. Those who were once his equals, 
envy and defame him, because they now see him their 
/superior ; and those who were once his superiors, b^ 
cause thef look upon hirti as their equal. 

But flU^her, a iniin whose extraordinary reputation 
thu6 lifts Mfti Up t6 the notice and observation of 
mankind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him that 
^1 narrowly inspect'cvery part of him, consider him 
Ulcely in aH views, arid not be a Itttle pleased when 
they have taken him in the worst and most disadvtm- 
tageous light. There are many who find a pleasure 
in contradicting the common reports of fame, and in 
spreaduig abroad the weaknesses of an exalted cha* 
racter. They publish their ill-natured discoveriea 
with a secret pride, and applaud themselves for the 
singularity of their judgment, which has searched 
deeper thjui others, detected what the rest of the 
Worid hate overlooked, and found a flaw in what the 
gmienJity oi noinkind admiies. Others there are, 
who prodsim the esrors and infirmities of a great 
jfiian witli an inward satlsfkction and complacency, if 
they ditfcoter iu>ne of the like errors and infirmities 
hi tkemselres : for while they are exposing another's 
weaknesses, th6y are tacitly aiming at their own 
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coipmendations, who are not subject to the like infir- 
mities, and are apt to be transported with a secret 
kind of vanity to see themselves superior in soiue re- 
spects to <me of a sublime and celebrated reputation. 
Nay, it very often happens, that none are more indus- 
trious in publishing the blemishes of an extraordina- 
^ reputation, than such as lie open to the same cen- 
sures in their own characters, as either hoping to ex- 
cuse their own defects by the authority of so high 
mi example, or raising an imaginary applause to 
themselves for resembling a pcrscm of an exalted re- 
^putation, though in the blameable parts of his charac- 
ter. If alj these secret springs of detraction fail, yet 
-very ofteii a vain ostentation of wit sets a man on at- 
. tacking an established name, and sacrificing it to the 
ixiirth and laughter of those about him. A saUre or 
a Ubel on one of the common stamp, never mee^ 
with that reception ajid approbation amopg its read- 
ers as what is ^med at a person whose merit places 
him upon an eminence^ and gives him a more con- 
spicuous figure among men. Whether it be that wc 
think it shows greater art to exp<^e and turn to ridi- 
cule a man whose character seems so improper a sub- 
ject for it, pr that Wjs are pleased by some implicit 
Jdnd of revenge to see him tal^en down and hunUaled 
in his reputation, and in some measure reduced to 
our own rank, who had so far raised himself above 
^s in the i^eports and opinions of mgujkind. 

Thus we see how many dark and intricate mc^tives 
there are to detraction and defamatiojii and how ma- 
ny malicious spies are searching .into the actions of 
a, great n^an, who is not always the best prepared 
for so narrow an inspection. For we may generally 
observe, that our admiration of a famous man les- 
sens upon our nearer acquaiatance with him j and 
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that we seldom hear the description of a celebrated 
person, without a catalogue of some notonous weak- 
nesses and infirmities. The reason may be, because 
toy little* slip is more conspicuous and observable in 
his conduct than in another's, as it is not of a piece 
with the rest of his character : or because it is im- 
possible for a man at the same time to be attentive 
to the more important part of his life, and to keep 
a watchful eye over all the inconsiderable circumstan- 
ces of his behavior and conversation ; or because, 
as we have before observed, the same temper of 
mind which inclines us to a desire of fame, natu- 
rally betrays us into such slips and unwarinesses as 
are not incident to men of a contrary disposition. 

After all, it must be confessed, that a noble and 
tiiumphant merit often breaks through and dissi- 
pates these little spots and sullies in its reputation i 
but if by a mistaken pursuit after fame, or through 
human infirmity, any false step be made in the mor^ 
momentous concerns of life, the whole scheme of 
ambitious designs is broken and disappointed.— «. 
The smaller stains and blemishes may die away and 
disappear amidst the brightness that surrounds 
them; but a blot of a deeper nature casts a shade on 
all the other beauties, and darkens the whole charac- 
ter. How difficult therefore is it to preserve a great 
name, when he ths^thas acquired it is so obnoxious 
to such little weaknesses and infirnuties, as are no 
small diminution to it when discovered, especially 
when they are so industriously proclaimed and agt 
gravated by such as were once his superiors or 
equals, by such as would set to show their judgment 
or their wit, and by such as are guilty or innocent 
of the same slips or misconducts in their own beb^i 
Vipr? 
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But were there none of theee disjpo^tioi^ k 
others to censure a famous man, nor any such mk- 
caniages in himself, yet would he meet with no 
small trouble in keeping up his reputation in ail iu 
height and splendor. There must be always a 
double train of actions to preserve his £Mne in life 
ffiid motion ; ibr when it is once at a stand, it mau- 
rally fiags and languishes. Admiration is a very 
.short-lived passion, that immediately decays up<m 
growing familiar with its object, unless it be still fcd 
with fresh discoveries, and kept alive by a new per- 
petual succession of miracles rising up to his view. 
And even the greatest actions of a celebrated peroon 
labor under this ^sadvantage, that, howepver sur- 
t)rising and extraordinary they may be, ^ey are no 
more than what are expected from him ; but on the 
contrary, if they fall any thing below the opinion that 
is conceived of him, though they might raise the re^ 
putation of another, they are a diminution to Ms. 

One would think there should be something won- 
^ei*fuily pleasing in the possession of fame, that not- 
withstanding all these moltifying consideratiofo, 
can engage a man in so desperate a pursuit : and yet, 
u we consider the little happiness that attends a 
great character, and the multitude of disquietudes to 
-which the desire of it subjects an ambitious mkid, 
one would still be the more surprised to sec so ma- 
ny restless candidateis for glory. 

Ambition raises a secret tumult in the soul, it m- 
flames the mind, and puts it into a violent huriy of 
thought : it is suU reaching after an empty imagiaa- 
ry good, that has not in it the power to abate or sa- 
tisfy it. Most other things we Iwig for can aUay 
the cravings of their proper sense, and for a wfaHe 
set the appetite at rest : but fame is a good so whol- 
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If 6M*^gii ^ oQr imtuws, ihat we hftve no Sici^lty i^ 
^le soul adapted to ity nor any organ in tbe body tQ 
reUsh it; an <Aject of de«ire placed out of the ppftt 
aiMlity of fhiitiQii, It may indeed £11 ibe mind (Qf 
a -whiht with a giddy kind of ptefisure; but it if 
ftuch apteasure as makes a mm re^tle^ ai^ \1nea9y 
onder it| and which doea not ao mueb «ati^y thf 
]^sent thirst) as it excites freiih deaire9> and seta 
Mho soul on new entefi^risea* For how few ambitK)U9 
m^ are there who have got as much fame as they da^ 
mcAf and w^>aa thirst after it haa not been a^ ea^ 
^BT in tJ»e very height of their reputation^ a» it Wf^a 
before they l^ecame known asd eminent among loen i 
There is. not •any circumstaiaQe in Cuaar's clmr^cte? 
winch gives me a greater i^A cf himi than a s^ing 
3Rbich. Cicerp telis jnf he jN>$i^ntly n^Mip u^ of in 
private conversation, " That he was s.atisfied with 
his share of life ^ ikaae." S^ aath vel ad naiuram 
'vel arf j;/^MJ»«;i*«x***^' Many indeed have given over 
iheir pursuits a%r fame ; but that has proceeded 
.either from the disappointments they have met in itf 
j&s from their experience of the little pleasui« which 
a^ndsit, ^r fr<mithe better informations or natural 
^dness of c^d age ; but seldpm from a full satii^ 
:&otiQn and acqmksc^ence in their preaent enjoyment 
<rf.it. 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itaeJf, but the de- 
aire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles 
-which those are free from who have not such a ten- 
.de^regard i^rit. How often is the ambitious m^ 
-cast down and disappointed, if he receives no pi'ais© 
-Where he expected it ? Nay, how often is he mprti- 
^d with the very praises he reqeives, if they do not 
jffise eo high a? he thinks they ought, which they seJT- , 
.dtM» do, iml^s increased by flattery, since few men 
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luiye so good an opinion of us as we hMre of our* 
seires ? But if the ambitious man can. be so much 
grieved even with praise itself, how will he be able 
to beai' up under scandal and defamation ? For the 
same temper of mind which makes him desire faxne^ 
makes him hate reproach;^ If he can be transport* 
ed with the extraordinary praises of men, he -will be 
as much dejected by their censures. How little 
therefore is Uie happiness of an ambi^ous mttn, who 
gives everyone a dominion over it, who^ tiius sub* 
jects himself to the good or ill speeches of others, 
and puts it in the powered every malicious t<mgueto 
throw him into a fit of melancholy, and destroy his 
natural rest and repose of ndnd ? Especially when 
we consider that the world is more apt to censure 
than applaud, and himself fuMer of impeifectxcmi 
than virtues. ' ^ 

We may further observe, that such a man will be 
more grieved for the loss of fame, than he could hai^ 
been pleased with the enjoyment of it For, thoi^ 
the presence of this imaginary gopd cannot make ^ 
happy, the absence of it may make us miserable : be^ 
cause in the enjoyment of an object we only find 
fhat share of pleasure which it is capable of giving 
us ; but in the loss of it we do not proportion our 
grief to the real value it bears, but to the value our 
^cies and imaginations set upon it 

So inconsiderable is the satisfacticm that fame 
brings along with it, and so great the disquietudes to 
which it makes us liable. The desire of it Stirs up 
very uneasy motions in the mind, and is rather in- 
flamed than satisfied by the presence of the thing de- 
sired. The enjoyment of it brings but very lit^ 
pleasure, though the loss or want of it be very sen* 
sible and afflicting^ and even this little hapless i^ 
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so very precarious, that it wjiolly depends on the will 
©f others. We are not only tortured by the re- 
proaches which are offered us, but we are disappoint- 
ed by the silence of men when it is unexpected, and 
humbled even by ^their praises. C 
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No: 257, TUfLSDAY, De^jmber 35, 1711. 
BY Ai^i^xtmr. 



-Ou;g tuiu Amv 



Ofi^xXfj^ ilyvi ^' iji KM iru^m vqvu, InCCrt eX StoE. 

Vo Ucmber setlviiiejeye of l^vkkaoej 
Present to ev'ry action we commence. 

HAT I might not lose myself ux>on a subject 
. of 8^ great extent a» that of feme, I have treated it in 
. » pairticular order and method. I have, first of all, 
considered the reasons why Providence may have 
. ioiplftnt^clin pue mind mch a, principle of action 
(N<»« 255.) I havi?, in the next place, shewn frona 
mamy contiderationa, first, that fame is a thing diffi- 
cult to be obtained, and easily lost ; secondly^ That 
it brings the ambitipus man very little happiness, but 
subjects him to much uneasine^ and dissatisfaction 
(No* 25 6,) I shall, in the last place, shew, That it 
binders us from obtaining an end * which we have 
flbiUties to acquire^^nd which is accompanied with 
ItUnieA^of s^s&ction. I need not tell my reader^ 
ii^ I I9$an by Uiis end, that happiness which is re- 
HOPVjedior.uft in another world, which every one has 
abiUtii^s to procure, and which will bring along with 
it fulnes9 of joy^ and pleasures for evermore. 
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How the pursuit afte? famfe may hinder us in the 
attSainment of this great end, I shall leave the reader 
to collect from the three following considerations. 

First, Because the strong desire of feme breeds 
several vicious habits in thq mind. 

Secondly, Because many of those actions which 
are apt to procure fame, are ncftin their imture con- 
ducive to this our ultimate happiness. 

Thirdly^ Because if we should allow the saao^ ac- 
tions to be the proper instruments both of acquiring; 
fame and of procuring this J^pjpiess, they wQ^d ne- 
vertheless fail in the attainment of this last end, if 
they proceeded from a desire of tlie firdt* 

These three propositions are self-evident to thofte 
who are versed in q;iQC\i}ations of morality* For wUch 
reason I shall not enlarge upon them, but im>ceeil to 
a point of the same nature, which may open to us a 
more uncommon field of ^^eculation* 

From what has been already observed, I think wa 
may make a nattiral conclusion, that k is the gare^t- 
est folly to seek the praise or apprbbatkm of any be^ 
ing besides the Supreme ; and that for these two 
reasons, Because no other being cah make a ngbt 
judgmeiit of us, and esteem us according to our me* 
rits ; and, Because we can procure no considerable 
benefit or advantage from the esteem and approbsdioa 
of any other being. 

In the first place, no other being cmi make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem us according to our nte- 
tits. Created beings see nothing but our ^Iside^ 
and can therefore only frame a judgment of us from 
our exterior actions and behavior : but how unfit 
these are to give us a right notion of each other** 
^perfections, may 8q)pear from several conlsideraUooA* 
There are many virtues, which in theff own Mtiire 
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ar^ incapable of aay Qulward ropresfefttatidh ; nuuiy 
»lQnt perfections in the soul of a good man, which, 
are great oma^ients^ tQ human nature, but not able to 
discoyer themselves to the knowledge of others ; 
thejr are transacted in private, without noise or sbow» 
and are only visible to the great Searcher of hearts. 
What actions can express the entire purity of 
th<hight which refines and sanctifies a virtuous maja ; 
that secret rest and contentedness of na^ind, which 
gives !um a perfect enjoyment of his present condi- 
tittti ; that inward {Measure and complacency which 
he feels in doing good; that deHght and satisfactioa 
which he takes in the prosperity and ha^^iness oC 
another? These and the Hke virtues are the hidden 
beauties of a soul, the secret graces which cannot be, 
discovered by a mortal eye, but make the soul love- 
ly and precious in his sight,&om whom no ^ecretsare 
concealed. Again, there are many virtues which, 
want an opportunity of exerting and shewing themr 
selves in actions. Every virtue requires time and 
place, a proper object and a fit conjuncture of circum-( 
stances for the due exercise of it A state of poverty> 
obscures all the virtues of liberality and munificence.. 
The patience and fortitude of a ms^yr or confessor, 
lie concealed in the flourishing time of Christianity. 
Some virtues are only seen in affliction^ and some in 
prosperity ; some in a private and others in a public 
capacity. But the great Sovereign of the world be* 
holds every perfection in its obscurity, and not only 
sees what we do, but what we would do : He views 
our behavior in every ccmcurrence of affairs, and sees 
us engaged in all the possibilities of action ; he dis- 
covers th4 tnartyr and^ confessor without the trial of 
fiames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many 
to the reward of actions which they had never the^ 
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opportunity of perlDtming. Another res^on why 
men cannot form a right judgment of us is, because 
the same actions may be aimed at different ends, and 
arise from quite contrary principles. Actions are of 
so mixt a nature, and so full of circumstances, that 
as mep pry into them more or less, or observe some 
parts more than others, they take different faints, and 
put contrary interpretations oik them ; so that the 
same actions may represent a man as hypocritical and 
designing to one, which make him appear a saint or 
hero to another. He therefore who looks upon the 
soul through its outward actions, often sees it 
through a deceitful medium, which is apt to discolor 
and pervert the object : so that upon this account 
also, he is the only proper judge of our perfections, 
who does not guess at the sincerity of our intenticms 
from the goodness of our actions, but weighs the 
goodness of our acuons by the sincerity of our in- 
tentions. 

iut further ; it is impossible for outward acdons to 
represent the perfections of the soul, because they 
can never shew the strength of those principles from 
whence they proceed. They are not adequate ex- 
pressions of our virtues ; and can only shew us what 
habits are in the soul, without discovering the de- 
gree and perfection of such habits. They are at best 
but weak resemblances of our intentions, faint ^d 
imperfect copies, that ms^y acquaint us with the ge- 
neral design, but can never express the beauty and 
life of the original. But the great Judge of all the 
earth knows every different state and degree of hu- 
man improvement, from those weak stirrings and 
tendencies of the will which have not yet formed 
themselves into regular purposes and designs, to the 
last entire finishing and consummation of a good 
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habit. He beholds the first imperfect rudiments of a 
virtue in the soul, and keeps a watchful eye over it 
in all its progress, till it has received every grace it 
is capable of, and appears in its full beauty and per* 
feetion. Thus we see that none but the Supreme 
Being can esteem us according to our proper merits, 
since all others must judge of us from our outward 
actions, which can never give them a just estimate 
of us, since there are many perfections of a man 
which are not capable of appearing in actions ; many 
which, allowing no natural incapacity of shewing 
themselves, want an opportunity of doing it ; or 
should they all meet with an opportunity of appear- 
ing by actions, yet those actions may be misinterpret- 
ed, and applied to wrong priiiciples ; or though they 
plainly discovered the principles ftt)m whence they 
proceeded, they could never shew the degree, 
strength, and perfection of those principles. 

And, as the Supreme Being is the only proper 
judge of our perfections, so is he the only fit rewar- 
der of them. This is a consideration that comes 
home to our interest j as the other adapts itself to our 
ambition. And what could the most aspiring, or the 
most selfish man desire more, v^ere he to form the 
notion of a being to whom he would recommend 
himself, than such a knowledge as can discover the 
least appearance of perfection in him, and such a 
goodness as will proportion a reward to it ? 

Let the ambitious man therefore turn all his de- 
sire of fame this way ; and that he may propose to 
himself a fame worthy of his ambition, let him con- 
sider, that if he employs his abilities to the best ad- 
vantage, the time will come when the Supreme Gov- 
ernor of the world) the great Judge of naankind, who 
sees every degree of perfection in others, and pos- 

VoL. IV. E e 
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sesses all posuble perfection in hiins^y shall pro- 
daun his worth before men and angels^ and pro- 
nounce, to hiat in the presence of the whole creatioi], 
th»t best and mpst. sigmficant of s^lauses, < Well 
done» thou g9od and faithful sarvant, enter thou intc 
thy Master's joy/ C 



^ No. 258. WEDNESDAY, December 26, 17 1 L 
From the Letter-box, 

JHvide et in^ertu . 
Divide and rul^. 

XT MEASURE and recreation of one kiiifl or other 
are absolutely necessary to relieve our minds and bo- 
dies from too constant atteiuion and labor. Where 
therefore public diversions are t<^i«ited, itbehoyes 
persons of distinction, with their power and exam- 
ple, to preside over them in such a manner as to 
check any thing that tends to the corruption of man- 
ners, or which is too mean or trivial for the entertak- 
TMmt of reasonable creatures. As to the diversicnis 
of this kmd in thistows^ we owe them to the arts of 
poetry and mu9ic. My own privi^e opinion^ with 
relation to such recreations, I have heretofore given 
with all the frankness imaginable ; what concerns 
those arts at present Uie reader shall have from my 
correspondents. Thefii*st of the letters with which 
I acquit myself for this day, i$ written by <me who 
proposes to improve our entertainments ik dramatic 
poetry ; and the other comes from three persons, who, 
as soon as named, willb^ thought capable of advanc- 
ing the prestnt state of music. 
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« Mr. Spectator, 
*' I am donsiderablf obliged to you for yexir 
speedy publication of my imt inyour^s of the I8tb in- 
stant, and am in no small hopes of being settled in 
the post oi Comptroller of the cries. Of all the ob- 
jections I have hearkened after in public coffee-hous- 
es, there is but one that seems to caiTy any weight 
with it, viz. That such a post would come too neai' 
the nature of a monopoly. Now, Sir, because I 
wddd have all sorts of people made 'easy, and being 
wilBhg to have more strings than one to my bow ; in 
case that of Comptroller should fail me, I have since 
formed another project, which, being grounded on 
the dividing of a present monopoly, I hope will give 
the public an equivalent to their full content. You 
know. Sir, it is allowed that the business of the stage 
is, as the Latin has it, Jucunda et idonea dicere vit€. 
Now, there being but one dramatic theatre licensed 
for the delight and profit of this extensive metropolis, 
I do humbly propose, for the ciMivenience of such of 
its inhabitants as are too distant from Cov^nt Garden, 
that another Theatre of ea%e may be erected in some 
spacious part of the city; and that the direction there- 
of may be made a franchise in fee to me, and my 
heirs for ever. And that the town may have no jea- 
IcHisy of my ever coming to an union with the set of 
actors now in being, I do further propose to consti- 
tute for my deputy my near kinsman and adventurer 
Kitt Crotchet (a)^ whose long experience and im- 
provements in those affairs need no recommendation. 
'Twas obvious to every spectator what a quite differ- 
ent foot the stage was upon during his government ; 
and had he not been bolted out of his trap-doors, his 
garrison might have h^ld out for ever ; he having by 
long pains and persevei*ance anived at the art of mak- 
ing his army fight without pay or provisions. I must 
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confess it is with a melanch<rfy amazen^^^t^ I see sc 
wonderful a genius laid aside, and the^ iate slaves ci 
the stage now become its masters ; dunces that will 
be sure to suppress all theatrical entertainments and 
activities that they are not able themselves to sbine in : 
" Every man that goes to a play is not obliged tc 
have either wit or understanding | and I insist upon 
it, that all who go there should see something which 
may improve them in a way of which they are capa- 
ble. In short sir, I would have something done as 
well as said on the stage. A man may have an actire 
body, though he has not a quick conception : for the 
imitation therefore of such as are, as I may so 
speak, corporeal wits, or nimble fellows, I would 
f2iin ask any of the present mismanagei*s, wfiy should 
not rope-dancers, vaulters, tumblers, ladder- walkers, 
' and posture-masters, appear again on our stage ? 
After such a representation a five bar gate would be 
leaped with abetter grace next time any of the au- 
dience went a hunting. Sir, these things cry loud 
for reformation, and fall properly under the pro- 
vince of Spectator 'general, l^MX. how indeed should 
it be otherwise, (while fellows that for twenty years 
together were never paid but as their master was in 
the humor) now presume to pay others more than 
ever they had in their lives ; and in contempt of the 
practice of persons of condition, have the insolence 
to owe no tradesman a farthing at the end of the 
week. Sir, all I propose is the public good ; for no 
one can imagine I shall ever get a private shilling by 
it ; therefore I hope you Will recommend this matter 
in one of your this week's papers, and desire when 
my house opens you will accept the liberty of it for 
the trouble you have received from, Sir, 
« Your humble servant, 

« Ralph Crotchet." 
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« P. Si 1 have assunoiees that the tmnk-makcr 
will declare for us.** 

" Mr. Spectator, 
« We whose names are subscribed, think you the 
properest person to signify what we have to offer 
the town in behalf of ourselves, and the art which we 
profess, Music. We conceive hopes of your favor 
from the speculations on the mistakes which the 
town run into with regard to their pleasures of this 
kind ; and believing your method of judging is, that 
3rou consider music only valuable as it is agreeable 
to, and heightens the purpose of poetry, we consent 
that that is not only the true way of relishing that 
pleasure, but also that without it a composure of 
music is the same thing as a poem, where all the 
rules of poetical numbers are observed, tho* the 
words have no sense or meaning ; to say it shorter, 
mere musical sounds are in our art no other than 
nonsense verses are in poetry. Music therefore is 
to aggravate what is intended by poetry ; it must al-. 
ways have some passion or sentiment to express, or 
else violins, voices, or any other organs of sound, 
afford any entertainment very little above the rattles 
of children. It was from this opinion of the matter, 
that when Mr. Clayton had finished his studies ia 
Italy, and brought over the opera of Arsinoe, that . 
Mr. Haym and Mr, Dieupart, who had the honor :|pk 
be well known and received among the nobility and 
gentry, were 2;ealously inclined to assist, by their 
solicitations, in introducing so elegant an entertaiQ«> 
ment as the Italian music grafted upon English 
poetry. For this end Mr. Dieupart and Mr. Haym^ 
according to their several opportunities promoted the 
introduction of ArsinoS, and did it to the best advan-i 
tage so great a novelty would allow* It is not proper 
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to tmuble you with {sarticulars of the just caiB|»laints 
we all of us have to make ; but so it is that, .-with- 
out regard to our oblighig pains, we are all equally 
set aside in the present opera. Our application 
therefore to you is only to insert this letter in your 
papers, that the town may know we have all three 
joined together to make entertainments of music 
for the future at Mr. Clayton's house in Yorfc-Build- 
ings. What we promise ourselves is, to make a sub- 
scription of two guineas for eight times ; and that 
the entertainment, with the names of the authors 
of the poetry, may be printed, to be sold in the 
house, with an account of the several authors of the 
vocal as well as the instrumental music for each 
night ; the money to be paid at the receipt of the 
tickets, at Mr. Charles Lillie's. It will, we hope, 
Sir, be easily allowed that we are capable of under- 
taking to exhibit, by our joint force and different 
qualifications, all that can be done in music ; but 
lest you should think so dry a thing as an account 
of our proposal should be a matter unworthy your 
paper which generally contains something of public 
use, give us leave to say, that favoring our design 
is no less than reviving an art, which inins to ruin 
by the utmost barbarism under an affectation of 
knowledge. We aim at establishing some settled 
notions of what is music, at recovering from neglect 
?ind want veiy many families who depend upon it, at 
making all foreigners who pretend to succeed in 
England to learn the language of it, as we ourselves 
have done ; and not be so insolent as to expect a 
whole nation, a refined and learned nation, should 
submit to learn theirs. In a word, Mr. Sfiectator^ 
with all deference and humility, we hope to behavip 
ourselves in this undertaking in such a manner, that 
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all Eogtishmen who have any skill in music may be 
ftirthcred in it for their profit or diversion, by what 
new things we shall prodUice ; ney^r pretending to 
surpass others, or asserting that anydiing which is a 
science is not attainable by all men of all nations 
who have proper genius for it ; we say, Sir, what 
we hope for is not expected will arrive to us by con- 
temning others, but through the utmost diligence 
recomn^nding ourselves. We are, sir, 

" Your most humble servants, 
^ Thomas Clattow, 
" NicoLiNo Haym, 
T « Charlies Dieupakt, (b).'^ 
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.VOTES CRITICAL AJ^D EXPLAJSTATORY. 

No. 186. 

(a)— — Tollat sua munera cerdo : 

Tecum habita Pers. Sat. iv. J 51. 

(6) Bacon's Apoth. ni. 291. 

No. 189. 
(a) See lie Compte's present state of China. 
No. 190. 

(a) Far superior to this« because more conducive to the in- 
terests of virtue, and benefit of the community^ are our two 
late excellent foundations of the Mag-dalen-JBotue, and the .^«^* 
lum ; The one for the reception of penitent prostitutes, the 
other of young deserted girls : The one to rescue wretched 
females from the horrid slavery of habitual vice, the other to 
intercept them from falling into it. The erection of these two 
hospitals was an honor reserved for the year M,t)CC,LVIU. 
Had tlie Founders lived in the days of the Spectator, they would 
doubtless have received the noblest approbation in the body of 
this work ; the editor therefore could not help paying them 
this small tribute of respect in the margin. P. 

(b) This is doubtless a fling at Mr. Secretary St. John, after- 
wards Lord Bolingbroke, who was in his youth a noted rake, 
especially with regaid to women : and who, during his minis- 
try, was known to divide his hours between the cares of his of- 
fice and the dissipation of a brothel. 

No. 191. 

(a) See Bayle's Diet. Art. Mahomet. 

lb) In the year 1704 a bill was brought into the House of 
Commons agsdnst Occasional Conformity; and in order to 
make it pass through the House of Lords, it was proposed to 
tack it to a money^iU. This occasioned warm debates, and at 
length it was put to the vote ; when 134 were for tacking ; 
but a large majority being against it, the motion was over-rul- 
ed, and the bUl miscarried. 

(c) Rev. Ch. xiii. v. 18. 

No. 192. 
(a^ B^ the Comelii above, the Spectator is supposed to mean 
the famdy of the Eyles's, merchants of distinction : of whom 
Francis Eyles, Esq. the father, who was a Director of the East- 
India Company, and Alderman of Liondon, was created a Ba- 
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ronet, 1 Geo. 1. His eldest surviving son, Sir John Eyles, Bar* 
was afterwards Lord Mayor in VHf ; and another of his soi^, 
Sir Joseph £yles, Knt. was Sheriff of London in 17:^9. 

No. 193. 
(o) ForeteUing at what hour any event might be expected ti 
happen, or any business be most successfully performed ; Irhi^ 
times were fortunate or unlucky, &c. 

{b) The preceding paragraph seems to be a sheer on two 
great heads of the Tory ministry, whose levees about this tiw 
were exceedingly crowded : wz. Bobert Harley, who w^as then 
newly made Earl of Oxford and Lord High Treasurer ; and the 
Buke of Ormond, who was soon after appointed Captain e^ 
neral. Certain it is, that Lord Oxford was remarkable ckwt 
and mysterious, and Ormond no less unreserved and open. 

The Duke of Marlborough is said to have received his visit- 
ants in the unceremonious way of military men, and to hsjt 
di'essed and changed his linen at his levee. P. 

(c) Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in ilUu 

Portuna— Jwo. vni.7o. 

(rf) It is recorded of the celebrated John de Wits, that being 
asked how he contrived to dispatch so much business, answer- 
ed, that he did it merely by only doing one thing at a time. 
NV). 194. 
(a) The following letter was probably written by Steele in al- 
lusion to his own domestic condition, and for the benefit erf" hii 
wife, Mrs. Scurlock, or, as he commonly calls her, Mrs. Prue 
See Steele's Letters, Vol. 1. passim. 
No. 195. 
(a) Diog. Laert. vit. philosop.l. vi. c. 2. n. 6.; 

{b) in vit. Socratis. 

No. 198. 
(a) Emma was the mother of King Edward the ConisMor, 
and being suspected of unchastity was, as a trial of her inno- 
cence, made to walk hood-winked and barefoot over nine red- 
hot ploughshares. Thii^ which was called the Ordeal-t^, 
Emma is said to have performed unhurt. See Bayle's IKct 
Art. Emma, - p. 

No. 199. 
(a) A celebrated name in Mademoiselle Scudery's Romance 
of the grand Cyrus, 

No. aoo. 

(a) See No. ISO — ^That letter was writ by the same hand as 

this speculation. Why the writer speaks of it in this manner, 

was probably the better to conceal himself. Mr. Martin was 

famous fOT his skUl in F(^tieal Arithmetic. P 

No. 201. 

(o) Noctes Atticjc, Lib. iv. c. 9» 
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No. 204. 
(a) The Portuguese word Saudatea, here inaccurately writ- 
ten Sothades^ signifies. The moit refiaed, roost tender, and ar- 
dent desires for something absent, accompanied with a solici- 
tude and anxious regard, which cannot be expressed by one 
word in any other language. 

Sb) By Cong^eve, see Act. 1. § 3. 
a) The person to whom this letter is addressed was geno- 
raliy believed to be Col. Rivers, at the time when this paper 
was first published. 

No. 205. 
CaJ Alluding to the character so named in Shakespeare's 
OtheUo. 

No. 207. 

CaJ lUad 8. V. 548. f^J U. 5. 1. 127. fO St. John c. xi. r. 
49. 

fdj Luke xxii. v. 42. Mat. xxvi. v. 39. 

No. 210. 
fcj This is taken from Pope's Essay on Criticism, v. 825. 

No. 211. 
("aj Lib. 1. Ode xvi. 

•• 'Tis said, when Japhet's son began 
*' To mould the clay, and fashion man, 
** He stole from every beast a part, 
" And fix'd the Lion in his heart.*' 
(A) Steele seems to have thought his wife a Bee, but she was 
certainly of the Grimalkin family. See Steel's « Letters," Vol. 
1. ubique. Addison's was an Oceana, but he was at this time 
unmarried. 

*' The Spectators (says Swift, Nov. 1 171 1) are printing in a 
•* larger and a smaller volume, so I believe they are going to 
*' leave them off, and indeed people grow weary of them, 
•« though they are often prettily written." Swift had no inti- 
macy at this time with Addison or Steele, and knew nothing of 
what he said as appears from the sequel of the Spectator. 

No. 213. 

Ca) Spkadida peccata. (b) Rom. Tii. 13. 

(c) Cor. X. 3L (rf) Psal. cxxxix. a^ 5. («) Gen. v. 92. and 
6.9. 

No. 214. 

(a) As the keeping of pages was a piece of state that seems 
now to be disused by our nobility, a short account of this di- 
minutive order of attendants may not be unaccepUble. They 
were generally the sons of the inferior gentry, who were taken 
very young into the families of their lords, where they were 
considered upon a very reputable footing. They wore a livery 
of the same colors as the footmen^ but of richer materials ; as 
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gold and silver lace^ where the others had worsted, silk instead 
of clo^, &c. They were the immediate' attendants on their 
lord's person, to whom they delivered all letters, messag-es ; 
no inf^^r servant bduig*^ suffered to approach him: at table 
thi^ stood behmd his chair, and presented him with the cup, 
plate, &c. which they received at the hands of the footmen. la 
return, their lord took care of their education ; and when they 
grew up towards manhood (at which time they wg:e supposed 
to be superannuated for this office) he was expected to pro- 
vide for them genteelly. 

fbj The Spectator has not justly represented here the |^ods 
of Epicurus : they were supposed to be indolen|: and uninte- 
rested in the.a^airs of men, but not malignant pr cruel beings. . 

Nq. 819. 
CaJ Vid> Epict. Enchirid. c. 23- 
CbJ Wisd. Ch. V. 1, 5. CO Ch. v. 8, 14. 

faj This is no fiction of the Spectator's, as might naturally 
be miagined. There was a projector of this kind, named John 
Peter, who published a very thin pamphlet in Svo, intitled 
" Artificial Versifying, a new way to make Latin Verses, Lend. 
16f 8." I believe it is a plan of his scheme which is ^ven in 
Nat. Biuley's Dictionary, folio, under the word Hexameter. P- 

fcj George Villiers, author of the Rehearsal, who died in 
1687. Dean Swift seems to have borrowed from hence his 
wooden engine for making books in Gulliver's Travels. Pt 3. 
Ch. 5. 

No. 221. 

fa J Aristotle, or as some think Diogenes. 

{b) A noted charm for agues ; said to have been invented by 
Basilides, an heretic of the seccmd century, who taught that 
very sublime mysteries were contained in the numfifcr 365, 
(viz. not only the days of Uie year, but the different orders of 
celestial beings. Sec.) to which number the Hel^rew letters that 
compose the word Abracadabra are said to amount 

fcj Stanley's lives of the Philosophers, p. 527. fol. edit. 

CdJ It seems tlie word Adam sigfnifies in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, Man ; Sheth signifies Placed ; and Enoch, Misery ; 
Hence this profound Doctor (to use the words of the Historian 
referred to) ** mined for a mystical meaning," and dug out this 
moral inference, that " Man is placed in misery or pain." See 
Fuller's Worthies of Suffolk, p. 70. P 

No. 222. 

Ca) See No. 162. 

No. 223. 

(a] ** In applying to the poetical remains of Sappho the two 
lines of Phxdras contained in this motto, Mr. Addison has hit 
upon one of the most elegant and happy applications that per- 
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haps ever was made from any classic author/' Ess. on the 
Genius of Pope. 

(b) Ambrose Philips— The aitthor of the " Essay t)n the 
•• Writings of Pope" thinks both this and Philips's other trans- 
lation in No. 229 were revised and altered by Addison him- 
self.— —The winter-piece may be seen in Tatler, Vol. I. 
No. 12. and See Spect. Vol. V. No. 366. 

(c) Dion. Halicar. De Structura Orationis, p. 202. See No. ^^. 

No. 225. 
(o) The meaning is " A wise man thinks all that he says, 
and a fool says all that he thinks.'' 

(5) Eccl. vi. 9.— xxvii. 17. (c) 'Wisdom of Sol. Ch. vi. v. 12. 

No. 226. 

(a) " Do you read the Spectators > I never do ; they never 
come in my way ; I go to no , coflTee-houses. They say abun- 
dance of them are very pretty ; they are going to be printed in 
small volumes ; PU bring them over with me." 

Letter of Swift to Mrs. Johnson, dated Nov. 18. 1711. 

(b) This speculation was written with the generous design 
of promoting a subscription just then set on foot for having the 
Cartoons of Raphael copied and engraved by Signior Nicola 
Dorigny, who had been invited over from Rome by several of 
the nobility, and to whom the queen had given her licence for 
that purpose. In his proposals (printed at the end of some of 
the original Spectators) this artist offers to deliver eight plates, 
ninteen inches high, and from twenty-five or tliirty inches long, 
for four guineas subscription : although, he says, the prints of 
Alexander's Battles afler Le^Brun, l^ing but five in number, 
are frequently sold for twenty guineas, &c. 

No. 228. 

faj When the Spectator wrote, large full bottomed wigs 
werfr wom^by all men of fashion. They seem to have answered 
the high commodes mentioned in Vol. II. No. 98. It is said 
those long perukes were the invention of a French barber, 
whose name was Duviller, in order to conceal a deformity in 
the shoulder either of the Dauphin or the duke of Burgundy ; 
hence they were likewise called Duvillers. 

There was also a sort of peruke in fashion at that time cal- 
led Night-cap-wigs, which had short tyes with very small close 
round heads.— These however are not meant in the text, but 
simply night-caps. See Tatler with notes, No. 26. and note. 

No. 229. 
fbj It is Wanting in the old copies, and has been supplied 
by conjecture as above. But in a curious edition of Catullus, 
published at Venice in 1738, said to be printed from an ancient 
MST. newly discovered, this line is given thus. ■■ ** Voce 
ioquendum.'* 

Vol. IV. F f 
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CaJ Mrg. Barber. See a curious account of AU Uuly ijt 
Sir JtAm Hawkins's " History of Music.** Vol. v. p. 156. 

fb) This letter was written l^ Mr. John Hughes. 

CO Uiad i. 225. 

No. 234 

CaJ The person here aUuded to, was i^'ohably Mr. Tbland, 
who is said by the Examiner to have been ^e Butt of the T^t^ 
ler and Spectator. Mr. ToUnd wrote about this time under 
the patronage of Lord Oxford. See Biog. Brit. Art Toland. 
No. 235. 

CaJ Thomas Bogget, an -excellent comic actor, who was &kr 
many years joint manager of the play-house with Wilkes and 
CoUey Gibber ; of whom the reader may find a partici|^ ac- 
count in ^lley*s " Apdldgy for his own Life.*' 8vo. 
No. 237. 

CaJ Vid. Sen. De Constantia Sapientis. 
No. 238. 

(b) Comedy of the Plain Dealer, by Wychcrley. 

fbj By Tom Brown and others. 
No. 239; 

CaJ The followers of Duns Scotus, a celebrated Doctor of 
the spools, who flourished about the year 1300, and from his 
opposing some favourite doctrines of Thomas * Aquinas, gavfe 
rise to a neyf party caUed the Scotists, in opposition to the 
Thomists, or followers of the other. P. 

CbJ The followers of Mart^ SmigleciuS) a famous logician 
of the 16th century^ whose works were long adftiired in the 
schbols even of Protestant Universities, though he himself was 
a popish Jesuit. P. 

CcJ Louis XIV. of Prance. 

CdJ Part II. c. 1. V. 297. See also, No. 145. 

CO The author quoted is And. Ammonius, Bayle*s Diet. 

CfJ K forties \s a heap of propositions without order. 
vNo. 240. 

CO Different scenes in the play of Philaster. 

ChJ In the play-bills about this time, there was this clat^^ 
** By her majesty's command no person to be admitted b^iind 
** the scenes.'* 

No. 143. 

CbJ Alluding to the popular cry of those times, that *' tbe 
church was in danger," artfully made use of by the leaders of 
one party to effect Uie downfal of the other. P. 
No. 245. 

CaJ The Minorite Sriars of the wder of St Francb, are se 
(galled from a cord, which they wear by way of girdle. * 

CbJ A play, in which one covers his eyes, lays his hand im- 
on his back, and guesses who sti'ikes it The French c^ it £a 
BMOi chaude. P. 
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fc ) The noted Greek Pntfessor of the University of Gam- 
bridge. , 
No. 246. 
CaJ See Dr. Greg^ory's Ck)mparative View of" the State and 
Faculties of Man with those of the Animal World/' Discourse 
I. London, 1766. 12mo. 

No. 24r. 
"CoJ Part in. Canton a. ver, 443. 

Still his tongue ran on, the less 

Of weight it bore, with greater ease. 
fbj This is a fine stroke of humor, after havin|^ admitted 
Olrid's Tale of Philomel without any objections to its veracity. 
The stojy here referred to, is of an Apple-woman, who, when 
the Th^mies was frozen over, was said to^have her head cut off 
by the ice : It is humorously told in Gay's Trivia. ' 

*' The cracking crystal yields, she sinks, she dies, 
'* Her head chopt off from her lost shoulders flies. 
** Pippins she cry'd, but death h^r voice confounds, 
** And pip-pip-pip along the ice resounds." 

Book n.v. 375, &c. P. 

No. 248. 
(a) See Montiugne't Essays, V. I. p. 335. 
(6) This is said to have been the late noted Beau Nash, so 
long director of the public diversions at Bath and Tunbridge, 
&c. who was in King WilliMn's time a student in the Temple. 
See the Memoirs of his Life, pttbtished for Mr. Newberry, in 
6vo ; of which book it is now Well know that the author was 
the late ingenious Dr. Goldsmith. 
No. 250. 
(a) Alluding to the old-fashioned spoons, which had com- 
monly ornamented figures carved on the handles, as a double 
£ice, one of the twelve Apostles, &c. &c. 

(A) This letter is said to have been written by a Mr. Gold- 
ing, 

(c) The optical glass here mentioned is very common and 
very contemptible. 

No. 251. 
("aj This little jbab was bet just able to support the basket 
of pastry which he carried on his head, and s«ng in a very pe- 
culiar tone the cant words which passed into his name. Colly 
Molly-Puff. There is a hatf-sheet print of him in the *' Set of 
EiOndon Cries," M. Lauron del. P. Tempest, exc. Granger's 
** Biographical History of IBogland." 
No. 258. 
(a) This was one Christopher Rich, mentioned in Tatler 
Ko. 991^ 

(6) Thiee musicians who fiimished operas for the musical 
entertainments at ¥ork43«uldings» «Bd wifth whom Steele wa^ 
concerned. ^ i 
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BSENCE of lovers, death in love . . 241 

How to be mAde easy . , . . . ib. 

Abstinence, the benefits of it * . . . . 195 
Acosta, his answer to Limborch, touching the multiplicity 

of ceremonies in the Jewish religion . 213 

Action, a threefold division of our actions . . ib. 

Admiration, one of the most pleasing passions . 237 

Short-lived . . . . ' . 256 

Adversity, no evil in itself . . . . 237 

AdverUscment from Mr. Sly the haberdasher . 187 

About the lottery-ticket . . . 191 

Ambition, b^ what to be measured . . . 188 

Many times as hurtful to the princes who are lead by 

it as tlie people . . . . 200 

Most men subject to it . . . 219, 224 

Of use when rightly directed . . , 219 

The end of it . . . . . 255 

Never satisfied . . . . 256 

I'he effects of it in the mind . . . - ib. 

, Subjects us to many troubles . . . 257 

The true object of a laudable ambition , ib. 

Annihilation, by whom desired . . . 210 

The most abject of wishes ... ib. 

Apes, what women so called, and described 244 

Apollo's temple on the top of Leucale, by whom fre<5[uent- 

ed, and for what purpose . . . 223 

ApothecUry, his employment . ^ . . 195 

Appetites sooner moved than the passians . 5^08 

Argument, rules for the management of one . 197 

Argumentum baailinumf what . . » 239 

Socrutes, his way of arguing ... ib. 

In what manner managed by states and communities ib. 

Argus, his qualifications and employments under Juno 250 

Arist2enetus, his letters, some account of them . 238 

Aristotle, the inventor of syllogism . . . 239 

Art ^ CrUicim, the Spectator's account of that poem 253 

Baudy-houses, frequented by wise men, not out of 

wantonness, but stratagem . . . 100 

Beggars, Sir Andrew Freeport's opinion of them . 232 

Boileau censured, and for what . . . 209 

Cjesar (Julius,) a frequent saying of his . ^ 256 

Caprice often acts in the place of reason . . 191 

Castiluin : the story of a Castilian husband and his wife 198 
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ChikKreii, the tinnaturalness in mothers of msddngthem 

suck a stranger's milk , . . 246 

Chinese, the punishment among them for parricide 189 

Christian religion, the clear proof of its articles, and excel- 
lency of its doctrines . . 186^213 

Club : the she-romp club . . 

Methods observed by that club 

Club-law, a convincing argument 

Coffee-house disputes 

Comfort, what, and where found 

Conquests, the vanity of them 

Constancy in sufferings, the excellency of it 

Cordeliers, Uieir story of St. Francis their founded 245 

Comaro, Leiw:i8, a remarkable instance of the benefit of 

temperance - ... 195 

Cowards naturally impudent 

Credulity in women infamous 

Cries of London, require some regulation 

Cunning, the accomplishment of whom 

Curiosity one of Uie strongest and most lasting of our ap- 
petites . . . « . 237 
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ib 
239 
197 
196 
180 
237 
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190 
251 
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Debauchee, his pleasure is that of a destroyer . 1 99 

Dedications, the absuixlity of them in general 188 

Devotion : a man is distinguished from brutss by devotion 

more than by reason ... 201 

The errors into which it often leads us . ib 

The no^ons the most refined among the Heathens 

had of it . . . . . 207 

Socrates's model of devotions . . ib 

Discohtent, to what often owing . . . 214 

Discretion, an under agent of Providence . 22S 

Tlistinguished from cunning ... ib 

Distinction, the desire of it im]nanted in our natures 224 

Doctor in Moorfields, his contrivance . 193 

Dorigney (Monsieur,) his piece of die transfiguration ex- 
cellent in its kind . . . . 226 
Drinking, a rule prescribed for it . » * 195 

Education, the benefits of a g^od one, and necessity of it 215 
The first thin^ to be tsjken care of m education 224 

Enthusiasm, the misery of it . • * 201 

Envy ; the abhorrence of envy« a certain note of a great 

mind . , . . . , 253 

Epictetus, his allusion on human life . . 219 

Erasmus insulted by a parcel of Trojans . . 239 

Estates generally purchased by the slower part of mankind 222 
Evremond, ($t) his endeavors to palliate the Romish su- - 

perstitions . . . . . . 213 

Exercise> the most effectual physic .^ • 195 . 

Ff2 
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Eipenoes dbfeQca* praiMKtioQed to our cip ^c to titpg ^rtn 

possessions .... .. 1?! 

^es^ a (lissertatkn <n then . • * Si. 

The pievailmg iafioeace of tibe lejre instanoed is ae- 
veral particulars . . . • 25J 

Facs, a food one, a letter «>f reeOmmoiKlafcioii . 221 

Fune divided into three diffor^it species . . 213 

The difficulty of obtaining and preserviii^ it « 25] 

The inconveniences attending t^ deeiteof it . i^ 

Beasts : the gluttony of oi^ modem ^astf . « 2$i 

Femaleliteraturein want«f a v€^ulatkm « » S4J 

Female oratcH^, the ezoeUefiey «f it • . 24' 

Foible (Sir 9eMj) a kiadke^per . . m 

Fbrehead esteemed an organ of speech . . 2Si 
Freeport.(Sir Andrew,) divides lut ^me bettristlits 'te8t>' 

ness and pleasure ... . 2T. 

Hiisi opinion of heggats ... . ic 

Geemamic^s, ^ taste of tn^e |lory « » SSS 

Cliving and forgiving, two diifei^ntlthings . . 189 

Glory, how to be preserved . . . . 2i3 

Good-nature an endld»s source of pleasure ' . IS^ 
Good-nature and cheerfblness, the two gtesd onaa- 

roents of virtue ; . . . . 24S 

Greeks, a custom practised by them . . 189 

Greeks and Trojans^ who do called . . . 239 

HAitiTS (difibrent) ai^singfram dSHbi^t t>rd£ssdi(i&s 197 
Heteroptic, who so to be called . . .250 

Honors in this wd«!ld under no regulation . . 219 

Hopes and fears tiecessarv passions . . 224 

Hypocrisy, the honor ana justice done jby ijt to i!!eli]^u . "243 

Jt>oLATBV, the offspriiig tjf mistaken dettftlon . 211 

Immortality of the soul, t3ie benefits arising Ifrotn a ctm- 

templatkm of it .- . . . 210 

Ii|)pudence recommended by some as got>d-breei^ng 231 

Inquisitive tempers exposed . ^ . 22S 

Jupiter Ammon, an answer of his oracle to the AUienians 207 

Kitty, a Ikmous town gW . . . 187 

Lacedamoki AKs, their delicacies ih their sense o$f glo^ 1^ 

A form of prayer used by them . . 207 

Lapirius, his great generosity . • . 84S 

Latin of great use in a country auditory . . 221 

Laughter, a counterpoise to the spleen . . 249 

What sort of persons the most accomplished to raise it ib 

A poeUcal figure of laughter out of 3^ion . ib 
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Z^ietters to the Spectator ■ ■ ■■ i - F t'^m « g^enUenwA to « ladv^ to 
whom he had formerly been a lover, and Uy mma 
he had been Itf g>hly t}osiiae«4td . . 188 

JProm a father to hwMA < » l69 

To the Spectator from Rebeooa Nettlel<^, a town My 190 
Wipfxm iSfve Mtefday* wba ^/wire^ to be ke^t % tlie 
Spectator . . . . ib 

From a baudy^hoifse tnhaHp^SRt^ eompkiliiiig of mm& 

of their visitors * . « ib 

From George Gosling, about a ticket in the lotfeiy 191 
A letter of c<HiMatioilt'0 ft ,yo«»]^ gentleman wW hue 

lately lost his father ... • < ib 

To ^3R fiipeotator from na h^band -eomfiamx^ of m 

heedless wife . . . - . « 194 

From — complaining ef ft fimtatftical fi»iend . ib 

Weom J. IB, widi «dvic6 to the Spec^Mtor , ^ 196 

From Biddy Loveless, who is enamoured wkll two 

young gentkmea aftt^ftce ... ib 

FKMiiiltiitis^Jtotbe^ipectfttei^withonetoOtiDoiMUtes 199 
From Susan Civil, a servant to anolher My^ 4e^ring 

tbe fipectAt&r'snsttistrks u|M>a voluntary counsellovs 202 
From ThomM Sriloiikt, Mi^vunt to a passtonivte B»as«er ib 
f\pom A htdtteA co0ipl»ning «f ^^ eonditxm las 6a<il 203 
: Fn>m£eiisd»totheS<M^b8des . . . 204 

From J. D. to his coquette niisttfees . . ib 

Fpoih ft lady Id a gentlemlm 'emi^^w^ tor I^Ve ib 

From angry PhilUs to her lovier * ib 

From a lady to heat husbafAd «n officer In SpAin ib 

T«r^te Speetalto Uom Seltittdii» O0lB(pkuBing oif * lb- 
male seducer .... 205 

From a country elergynnad efMB*! «^ MOiected sM^g 
nf the t^abns in ek«rch ^ . . ib 

^ From Robin GoodfeHow, containing the correetten of 
an Errata in Sir WilKam Temple's rule fiur drinkitig ib 
Ffom Mary MeanW^l about vifsi^nig .. . 208 

Prom a shop-keeper, with thanks to the Spectator ib 
From a lover, vitb an hue and cry idfter his mistre4^s 
heart ...... ib 

i^-om J. B. eonceming the ivuaortality of ^e soul 310 
From Melissa, wha^has a drooe to h^ hudbsAd 211 

From Iftan^by Brittle^ whose wife is a «ilty . ib 

From Joseph Henpecky who is saarried tt^ a Grinaikin ib 
From Mardui TanpestyiCOiifdaining of her witty hoB- 

hwrA . , , . . ib 

From Anthony Freeman, ihe henpeekt . 212 

Erom Tt»Bi Jiieggtxt, jiving the ^peetatior an aeeount 

of the success of Mr. freeman's lecture . 216 

IVoin Wiity TerteagsAt, ifiiwg an aceOQist of tke fonys 
aub ...... 2ir 

From--coi»|dftini«£p.Qf ^ilkdeUcatl&i]ix9tffeB6 . ib 
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From Susanna Frost, an old msdd » * 217 

From A. B. a parson's wife . ... ib 

From Henrietta to her ungracious lover . :^20 

To the Spectator from — oh false wit . . ib 

From T. D. concerning salutation . . ib 

From — ^inquiring the reason why men of parts are not 

the best managers . . 223 

From JEscuUpeus about the lover's leap . 227 

From Athenais and Oavyth ap Shenkyn on the same 

subject ' . . . . . ib 

From W. B. the projector of the pitch-pipe . 238 

j^rom — on education . . . . 230 

From— on the awe which attends some speakers in 

public assemblies .... 231 

From Philonous, on free-thinkers . . 234 

From— on niarriage, and the husband^i conduct to Ms 

wife . . . . . . 23^ 

From Tristissa who is married to a fiwl . ^ ib 

From Tr S. complaining of some people's beha^or in 

divine service . . . - ib 

From— with a letter translated from Arist«netU8 238 
From a citizen in prsuse of his benefactor . 240 

From Rustic Sprightly, a countr3r gentleman, com* 

plaining of a fashion introduced in the count^ 1^ a-- 

courtier newly arrived * . . - ^ ib 

From Charles Easy, reflecting on the behavior of a sort 

of beau at Philaster . . • . ib 

From Asteria on the absence of lovers . 241 

From Rebecca Ridinghood, complaining of an iU<-bred 

fellow traveller . . . . 242 

rrom--on a poor weaver in Spittlefields . ib 

From Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two learned 

nieces . . . . ^ • ib 

From— on Raphael's cartoons . . . 244 

From Constantia Field on the ninth q)ecies of women 

called apes . . . . . ib 

From Timothy Doodle, a great lover of blind man's 

buff . . . . . . 245 

From J. B. on the several ways of consolation made 

use of by absent lovers- . . ,. ib 

From Troillus a declared enemy to the Greek ib 

From— on Ac nursing of children . . 246 

From T. B. being a dissertation on the eye . 250 

From Abraham Spy, on a new invention of perspective 

glasses for the use of starers . . . ib 

From Mary Hartfree, describing the powerful effects 

of the eye . . . . . 252 

From Barbara Crabtree, to know if she may not make 

use of a cudgel on her sot of a husband . ib 

From a lawyer whose wife is a great orator . 252 ' 
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From Lydia to Harriot, a lady newly married . 254 

Harriot's answer . . . . ib 

To the Spectator from a gentleman in love with a 

beauty without fortune . . . ib 

From Ralph Crotchet, for a theatre of ease to be 

erected . ... . 258 

From Mr. Clayton, £^c. ... ib 
Lovers of great men, animadverted upon • . 193 
Lievity of women, the effects of it . . 212 
Lies : several sorts of lies .... 234 
Life, to what compared in the scriptures, and by the hea- 
then philosq)her8 .... 219 

The present life a state of probation . . 237 

I^ogic of Kings, what . . ... 239 

Lottery, some discourse on it . . . 191 

Love: tiie transport of a virtuous love . . 199 

Lover's leap, where situated ► . . 223 

An effectual cure for love . . . 227 

^ A short history of it . . . . 233 

Luxury : the luxury of our modern meals . 195 

Malvolio, his character .... 238 

Maple (Will,) an impudent libertine . . 203 

Man the merriest species of the creation . . 249 

The mercenary practice of men in the choice of wives 196 

Mill to make verses ..... 220 

Mirtli in a man ought always to be accidental . 196 

Modesty and self-denial frequently attended with unexpec- 

I ted blessings . . . ^ . 206 

The contrary of ambition ... ib 

A due proportion of modesty requisite to an orator 232 

The excellency of modesty ... ib 

Vicious modesty, what . . . ib 

The misfortunes to which the modest and innocent are 

often exposed .... 242 

Mothers justly reproved for not nursing their own chil- 
dren ...... 246 

Motto, the effects of an handsome one . . 221 

Much cry, but little wool, to whom applied . 251 

NvASKS ; the frequent inconveidences of hired nurses 246 

Obedience of children to their parents the basis of all 

government . . . 189 

Opportunities to be carefully avoided by the fidr sex 1£>8 

(Ader necessary to be kept up in the world . 219 

Park N ¥8 naturally fond of their own children 192 
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PMsions : the various operations of the passions . 215 

The strangle disorders bred by otir passions i^eii not 

reflated by virtue . . . ib 

It is not so mueh the business of religion to extinguish 

as to regulate our passions . . . 224 

The use of tliem .... 255 

Patrons and cliento, a discourse on them . 214 

Worthy patrons compared to guardian angels . ib 

People the only riches of a country . . 200 

Persians, their notion of parricide . . ^ . 189 

Philosophers why loi^^ Uved than oAer men ' . 195 

Pho^ion, his notion of popular applause . 188 

Physic the substitute of exercise or temperance . 195 

Pictures (witty,) what pieces so called . . 244 

Piety> an ornament to human nature • . 201 

Pitch.jwpe, the invention and use of it . . 228 

Pleaders, few of diem tolerable company . . 197 

Poets. Bad poets given to envy and detraction . 253 

Poll, a way of arguing . . . . 239 

Popular applause, the vanity of it . . . 1S8 

Praise, a generous mind the most sensible of it . 238 

Pride : a man crazed isith pride a mortifying sight 201 

Procuress, her trade, ... 201 

Prodicus, the first inventor of fables . . 183 

Prosperity, to what compared by Seneca . . 2S7 

Pro vidi^ieei not to be fathomed % reason . ^ ib 

litTALiTY, is either t>f fi»tuii^> body, or mind 219 

R^cK, a knotty syllogism . . . 239 
Raphael's cartoons, their efl^ct upon the Spectator i9l6 344 

Recreation.'the necessity of it . . . 2;|8 

Imputation a species of fame . . . 218 

The stability of it if well-founded . . ib 

Ridicule the tfident of ungenerous tempers . . 249 

The two great branches of ridicule in writing ib 

SALiLMANOERS, aB Order of ladies described . V^ 

Sappho an excellent poetess . . . 223 

Dies for love of Phaon ... ib 

Her hymn to Venus .... ib 

A fragment of bet's tranihitedJrnto three different Im- 

guages ..... 229 

Satirists best instmot^u^ in thejiiAimers of t^ieir reactive . 

times ..... 209 

Schoolmen, their ass-case . ,; . . 191 

How applied ..... ib 

Self-denial the great foundation of tivil virtue . 248 

Self-love transplanted what ... 192 
Sentry, his diBcourse wilh a 7(mn|^lKr8Bi|^ m 1^ kv Wl 
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